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SPEECHES 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

WILLIAM WINDHAM. 



November 4, i8oi. 

\jNjbe preceding evenings the following address had been moved 
by Sir Edmund Hartoppy was seconded by Mr. Lee {M. P. for 
Dungarvan), and passed the House (f Commons without a divi-' 
stony viz* 

<< .That an humble address be presented to His Majesty ^ thanks 
** ing His Majesty for being graciously pleased to order the 
** preliminaries of peace with France to be laid before this 
** House ; — to assure Mis Majesty of the just sense this 
** House entertains of this fresh instance of his paternal 
** ^are for the welfare and happiness 'of his people ; ^^and 
*« to express their firm reliance that the final ratification of 
«* those preliminaries will be highly advantageous to' the 
*« interests^ and honourable to the character of the British 
*« Nation^ 

In the course of the debate^ the terms of the peace had been cen»» 
sured by Mr, T, Grenville, Lord Temple^ and Dr, Lawrence^ 
and defended, by Lord Hawtesbury, Lord Castlereagh, Mr, 
Banksy Mr. Pitt, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr, 
Addington. Mr. Fox also expressed his satisfaction that a peace 
had been effected. Mr.WiSDHAU being unwell, reserved him^ 
self for the evening of the 4/A, when, on the report of the address 
being brought up, he addressed the chair in the following speech : 

• * 
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^ ft 

SIR9 

IN the pre^nt stage of this buaness, and in a 
house so little numerous, I am not disposed to take 
up the subject in the way in which I should have 
wished to consider it, had I been able with tolerable 
satisfaction to myself, to deliver my sentiments in the 
.debate of last night. Something, however, I wish to 
say, founded in a great measure on what then took 
place. 

All that I heard, and all that I saw, on that occa- 
sion, tends only to confirm more and more the deep 
despair in which I am plunged, in contemplating the 
probable consequences of the present Treaty. 

Notwithstandmg some lofty talk which we heard of 
dignity and firmness, and which I shall be glad to see 
realized, and a happy quotation, expressive of the 
same sentiments, from my honourable Friend not 
now present (Mr. Pitt), the real amount of what was 
said, seems to be little more than this : -* that France 
has, to be sure, the power di destroying us, but that 
lye hope she will not have the inclination / — that we 
are under the paw of the lion, but that he may hap^ 
pen not to be hungry, and, instead of making a meal 
of us, may turn round in his den, and go to sleep.— 
This is not stated in so many words : but it indll be 
difficult to shew, that it is not the fair result of the 
arguments. 

That I should have lived to see the day, when such 
arguments could be used in a British House of Com- 
mons ! — that I should have lived to see a House of 
Commons, where such arguments could be heard 
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with patience, and even with complacency ! — The sub- 
stance of the statement is this. We make Peace, not 
from any necessky* actually existing, (my Honourable 
Friends, with great propriety, reject that suppodtion), 
but because we foresee a period, at no great distance, 
when such a necessity must arise ; and we think it 
right, that provision for such a case should be made in 
time. — We treat, or, to take at once the more ap- 
propriate term, we capituUte, while we have yet some 
ammunition left. General Menou could do no more. 
General Menou could do no more in one sense ; but in 
another he did, I fear a^'great deal more : — a point 
to which I must say a word hereafter ; — - he did not 
abandon to their fate those whom he had invited to 
follow his fortunes, and to look up to him as their 
protector. Both, however, capitulated; and upon 
the plain and ordinary grounds of such a proceeding, 
namely, that their means of resistance must soon come 
to an end, and that they had no such hopes of any 
fortunate turn in their favour, as to justify a continu- 
ance of their resistance in the mean time. The con- 
duct of both in the circumstances supposed, was per- 
fectly rational : but let us recollect, that those who 
stand in such circumstances, be they generals or be 
they nations, are, to all intents and purposes, cm" 
quered! I know not what other definition, we want of 
being conquered, than that a country can say to us, 
^ we can hold out, and you cannot; mdce Peace, 
<< or we will ruin you :*' and that you, in consequence. 
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mdke Peace, upon terms which must render a renewal 
of hostilities, under any provocation, more certainly 
fatal than a continuation of that War, which you 
already declare yourselves unable to bear* 

If such be the fact, we may amuse ourselves with 
talking what language we please ; but we are a con" 
quered people. Buonaparte is as much our master, as 
he is of Spain or Prussia, or any other of those coun- 
tries., which, thou^ still permitted to call themselves 
independent, are, as every body knows, as completely 
in his power, as if the name of department was already 
written upon their foreheads. -— There are but two 
questions, -— Is the relation between the countries such, 
that France can ruin us by continuing the 'War ? and 
will that relation in substance remain the same, or 
rather will it jipt be rendered infinitely worse, by 
Peace, upon the terms now proposed ? — If both these 
questions are answered in the affirmative, the whole 
is decided, and we live henceforward by sufferance 
from France. 

Sir, before we endeavour to estimate our prospects 
in this new and honourable state of existence, I wish 
to consider for a moment, what the reasonings are, that 
have determined our choice, as to the particular mode 
of it ; and why we think that ruin by War must be so 
much more speedy and certain, than ruin by Peace. 
And here I will take pretty much the statement given 
by the Honourable Gentlemen who argue on the 
other side. 

I agree, that the question is not, whether this 
Peace be good or bad, honourable or dishonourable, 
adequate or inadequate; whether it places us in a 
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situation better or worse, than we had reason to ex- 
pect, or than we were in before the -War. ' All these 
are parts of the question, and many of them very 
material parts ; but the question itself is, whether the 
Peace now proposed, such as it is, be better, or not, 
than a continuation of hostilities ? — Whether, accord- 
ing to a familiar mode of speech, we may not go 
Luther and fare worse ? -— Whether, to take the same 
form in a manner somewhat more developed and 
correct, the chances of faring better, compared with the 
chances of faring worse, and including the certainty of 
the intermediate evils, do not render it adviseable upon 
the whole, that we should rest contented where we are. 
This I take to be the statement of the question, 
on the present, and on all similar occasions : nor do 
I know of any addition necessary to be made, except 
to observe, that in estimating the terms of Peace in 
die manner here proposed, you are not m^ely to 
consider the physical force, or pecuniary value, of the 
objects concerned, but also the eflPect which 'Peace, 
made in such and such circumstances, is likely to have 
on the character and estimation of the country ; a 
species of possession, which, though neither tangible 
npr visible, is as much a part of national strength, and 
has as real ' a ' value, as any thing that can be turned 
into pounds and shilfings, that can be sold by the 
score or hundred, or weighed out in avoirdupo&e* 
Accordingly a. statesman, acting for a great ccantry, 
may very well be in the situation of saying, — ^I would 
make Peace at this time, if nothing mote were in 
question, than die value of the objects now oflfered me^^ 

B 3 
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compared with those which I may hope to obtain ; 
but whai I consider what the effect is^ which Peace, 
made in the present circumstances, will have upon the 
estimation of the country ; what the weakness is which 
it will betray ; what the suspicicms it will excite ; what 
the distrust and alienation it will produce, in the minds 
of all the surrounding nations ; how it will lower us in 
their eyes; how it will teach them universally to fly from 
connexion with a country, which neither protects its 
friends, nor seems any longer capable of * protecting 
itself, in order to turn to those, who, while their 
vengeance is terrible, will not suffer a hair of the head 
to be touched, of any who will put themselves under 
their protection ; •«— when I consider these conse- 
quences, not less real or permanent, or extensive, than 
those which preset themselves in the shape of terri* 
torial strength or conunercial resources, I must rqect 
these terms, which othervrise I should feel dispased 
to accept, smd say, that, putting character into the 
scale, the inclination of the balance is decidedly the 
other way. 

Sir, there is in all this nothing new or refiniKd, or 
more than will be admitted by every one. in words ; 
though there seems so little disposidon to adhere to 
it in fact. -^ If we refer to the pracdce of only ouar 
own time, what was the case of the Falkland Islands 
and Nootka i Was it the value of these objects, that 
we were going to War for ? ' The one was a barren 
rode, an object of cconpetition for nothing but seals 
and ' seagulls : the other a point of land in a wilderness, 
where some obscure, though qpirited, adventurers 
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had hoped that they might in time establish a trade 
with the savages for fors. Were these, objects to 
involve nations in Wars ? If there was a question of 
their doing so, it was because considerations of a far 
different kind were attached to them, — considerations 
of national honour and dignity ; between which and 
the objects themselves, there may often be no more 
proportion, than between the picture of a great master, 
and the^pnvas on which it is painted. 

If I wished for Authorities upon such a subject, I 
need go no further than to the Honourable Gentleman^ 
|[Mr. Fox,3 who has recurred to a sentiment, pro- 
duced by him formerly with something of paradoxical 
e3caggeration, (though time in the main,), namely, 
that Wars for points of honour, are really the only 
ratimal and prudential Wars in which a country can 
engage. Much of the same sort is tlie sentiment of 
anodier popular teacher, Junius, who, upon the sub- 
ject of these very Falkland Islands, says, in terms 
which it may be worth while to quote, not for the 
merit of the language, nor the authority of the 
writer, — though neither of them without their value, 
-— but to show, what were once the feelings of Eng- 
fehmen, and what the topics chosen by a writer, whose 
object it was to recommend himself to the people: 
^^ To depart, in the minutest article, from the nicety 
^^ and strictness of punctilio, is as dangerous to 
" national honour, as it is to female virtue. The 
^^ woman who admits of one familiarity, seldom knows 
" where to stop, or what to refuse ; and when the 
^* counsels of a great country give way in a single 

B 4 
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^^ instance, when they are once indihed to suIk 
^^ mission, every step accelerates the rapidity of thdr 
" descent 1" 

We are not therefore, according to the present 
fashion, to fall to calculating, and to ask ourselves^ 
what is the value at market of such and such an 
object, and how much it will cost us to obtain it* If 
the^e objects'* alone were at stake, i should admit the 
principle in its full force ; and should be^ amcmg the 
first to declare, that no object of mere pecuniary 
value could ever be worth obtaining at the price of a 
War r but when particular points of honour are. at 
stake, as at Nootka or the Falkland Islands, (without 
inquiring, whether in those cases the point of honour 
w^ either well chosen, or rightly estimated;) and- 
still more, where general impression, where universal 
estimation, where the conception to be formed of the 
feelings, temper, power, policy, and views of a great 
nation are in question, there to talk of calculating 
the loss or profit of possessions to which these con- 
siderations may be attached, by their price at market^ 
or the value of their fee-simple, is like the idea of 
Dr. Swift, when he is comparing the grants to the 
Duke of Marlborough, with the rewards of a Roman 
conqueror, and estimates the crown of laurel at 
two-pence. 

The first question for a great country to ask itself, 
— the first in point of onder, and the first in conse^ 
quence, — is this: Is the part which I am about ta 
act consonant to that high estimation which I have 
hitherto maintained among the nations of the world ^ 
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Will my r^utation suffer* ? — whether that reputation 
rdate to the supposed extent of its means, to the 
vigour and wisdom of its counsels, or to the upright- - 
ness of its intentions. If, in any of these ways, the 
country is to' sustain a loss of character ; if the effect 
of what is proposed be to render it less respected, 
less looked up to, less trusted, less feared; if its 
firmness in times of trial, its fidelity to its engage- 
ments, its steady adherence to its purposes through all 
fortimes, are to be called in question ; it must be a 
strong necessity indeed, stronger than any which I 
believe to exist in the present instance, that* ought to 
induce it eveii to listen to counsels liable to be attended 
with any of these consequences. It must be a 
wdghty danger, that, in the scales of a great country, 
can be allowed to balance the loss of any part of its 
dignity. What then shall we say of a country, which, 
abandoning from the outset every consideration of 
this sort, will not wait till it becomes insecure by 
ceasing to be respectable, but becomes imrespectable 
by ceasing' to be secure ? Which drops at once at the 
feet of its rival? Which begins by a complete 
surrender of its security ; and suffers fame, character, 
dignity, and every thing else, to go along with it ? 

Whether such is the situation of this country, we 
shall judge better by taking a short view of the terms 
of the proposed Peace. The description of these is 
simple and easy : — - France gives nothing, and, except- 
mg Trinidad and Ceylon, England . gives every thing, 

■ 
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If it were of any consequence to state what in diplo- 
matic language was the basis of this treaty, we must 
say, that it had no one hdm ; but that it was the hiatus 
quo J on the part of England, with the two exceptions 
in its favour, of Ceylon and Trinidad ; and the uH 
possidetis^ with the addition of all the other English 
conquests, on the part of France. But what may be 
the technical description of the treaty, is, comparatively, 
of little importance. It is the result that is material, 
and the extent of power and territory, now, by what, 
ever means, actually remaining in the hands of France. 
The ^numeration of this, Hable indeed in part to be . 
disputed, bu^ upon the whole sufficiently correct, may 
be made as follows : 

In Europe. «— France possesses the whole of the 
Continent *, with the exception of Russia and Austria. 
If it be said, that parts of Germany, and the Northern 
courts of Denmark and Sweden are not fairly described 
as being immediately under the controul of France, 
we must balance this consideration by remarking,* the 
influence which France possesses in these governments, 
and the commanding position which she occupies with 
respect to Austria, by the possession of Switzerlaml 
and Mantua, and those countries which have been 
considered always, and twice in the course of the 
present War, have proved to be, the direct inlet into 
the heart of her dominions. 

In Asia, -— Fbndichery, Mah^, Cochin, Negapatam, 
the Spice Islands. 
■ I ^— ^— ■ ' ^— — ^^— — * I III I I I I I II I 

* See Appendix C. 
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In Afirica,-— the Cape of Good Hope^ Gpree, 
Senegal 

In the Sea that is enclosed by these threr ccmtinentSy 
whkh connects them all, and furnishes to us in many 
respects our best and surest communication with 
^em,-~the Mediterranean^ *- every . port and post 
except Gibraltar, from one end of it to the other *^ 
including the impregioable and invaluable port of 
Malta ; so as to exclude us from a sea, which it had 
«ver before been the anxious policy of Great-Britain 
to keep in her hands, -^ and to render it now, truly 
and properly, what it was once idly called, the Sea of 
France. 

In the West-Indies, — St. Domingo f, both die 
French and Spanish parts, Martinico, St. Lude, Guada- 
loupe, Tobago, Curacao. 

In North America, — • St. Pierre and Miquelon, with 
a right to the fisheries in the fullest extent to which 
they were ever claimed; Louisiana, (so it is sup- 
posed |,) ^ word dreadful to be pronounced, to all 
who con^der the consequraces with which that cessioq 
is pregnant, whether as it acts northward, by its effects 
upon the United States, or southward, as opening a 
direct passage into the Spanish settlements in America. 

In South America, *— Surinam, Demerary, fierbice, 
Essequ&o, taken by us and now * ceded ; — « Guiana, 
and by the effect of the Treaty, fraudulently signed 
by France with Portugal, just before the signatui^ of 
these Preliminaries, a tract of country extending to the 

* See Appendix D. f See Appendix £. 

:|: See Appendix F. 
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river Amazoil, and giving to France the command of 
the entrance into that river. Whether, by any secr^ 
article, the evils of this cession will prove to have been 
done away, time will diiscover *. In feet, (be that as 
it may,) France may be said to possess the whole of 
the Spanish and Portuguese settlements upon that 
Continent. For who shall say, that she has not the 
command of those settlements, when she has the 
command of the countries to which they belong ; — 
cum custodit ipsos ctutades ? She has, in truth, whatever 
part of the Continent of South America she chooses to 
occupy ; and as fer as relates to the Spanish part, with- 
out eVen the necessity, a necessity that probably would 
not cost her much, of infringing ~any part of the 
present treaty. 

Such is the grand and comprehensive circle to which 
the New Roman Empire may be soon expected to 
^read, now that Peace has removed all obstacles, and 
opened to her a safe and easy passage into the three 
remsuning quarters of the globe. Such is the power, 
which we are required to contemplate without dismay ! 
under the shade of whose greatness we ai^e invited to 
lie down with perfect tranquillity and compofure ! I 
should be glad to know, what our ancestors would 
have thought and felt in this- situation ? what those 
weak and deluded men, so inferior to die politicians 
of the present dayt, the Marlboroughs, the GodoU 
phins, the Somerses, the King Williams, all those who 
viewed with such apprehension the power of Louis XI V^ 
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what they would say to a Peace, which not only con- 
firms to France the possession of nearly the whole of 
Europe, but extends her empire over every other part 
of the globe. Is there a man of them, who would 
not turn in his coffin, could he be sensible to a twen- 
tieth part of that which is passing, as perfect matter of 
course, in the politicks of the present moment ? 

But to all these mighty'* dangers we have it seems 
one great security to oppose ; not that degrading and 
bastard security to which I have before adverted, and 
io which, I fear, I must again recur,— -tHat France is 
laisata if not satiata; that having run down her prey, 
she will be content to spare it, and be willing for 
awhile to leave us unmolested ; — but a ratiotial, sober, 
well-founded security, applicable to the supposition 
that she may not be wanting in the. will to hurt us, 
but will happily not possess the power. This great 
security, we are told, is our wealth. We are,^ it seems, 
so immensely rich, our prosperity stands on so sure 
and wide a basis, we have such a pyramid of gold, so 
beautifully constructed, and. so firmly put together, 
that we may safely let in all the world , to do thdr 
worst against it ; they can never overturn it, and 
might spend ages in endeavouring to take it to^ 
pieces. We seem to consider our commercial pros- 
perity, lik^ those articles of property, timber, marble, 
and others of that sort, which, however valuable) 
nfiay be safely left unguarded, being too weighty and 
bulky to be carried away. 

Sir, the first circumstance that strikes one in this 
statement^ is, that odd inconfiftency, by which, a 
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country that makes Peace on account of its poverty, 
is to rest its whole hope of security in that Peace, 
upon its wealth* If our wealth will protect us, it is 
a great pity that this difcovery was not made long ago ; 
it would have saved us many years of painful struggle ; 
have kept in our hands a great adcfitional portion of 
thefe vary means of protection; and have lessened 
considerably the dangers against which such protec- 
tion is wanted. But wealth, I fear, abstracted from 
certain means of using it, carries vnth it no powers of 
protection, dther for itself or others. Riches are 
strength, in the same manner only as they are food. 
They may be the means of procuring both. But we 
shall fall into as great a folly, as in the fable of Midas, 
if we suppose that when we have laid « down our arms, 
ixkd surrendered our fcxtresses, our wealth, alone, can 
afford us any protection. I cannot therefore, for my 
own part, understand what is meant by this, unless it 
be, that by superiority of capital, and priority of 
market, of which I allow the effects to be imm^ise, 
we might, if things were left to themselves, in a fai^ 
competition, in a fair race, still keep a-head of our 
competitors, in spite of all the multiplied advantages 
which France will now possess. This might be so ; 
though it is by no means clear that it would. But the 
competition will not be left to its natural course*. 
This game will not be fairly played. Buonaparte is a 
player, who, if the game is going against him, will be 
apt to pick a quarrel, and ask us, if we can draw 
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our swords. -— And here, perhaps, it is time to remark 
the singular fallacy, which has run through all the 
reasonings of Gentlemen on the other side ; that, 
namely, of suppo^g that in discussing the present 
questbn, the Peace, such as it is, is the state which 
is to be contrasted with the continuance of the War.— 
They forget, or choose that we should forget, that 
this Peace may, at any moment, at the mere pleasure 
of the enemy, be converted into a new' War ; differing 
only from the other, by the ground which we in 
the mean*while shall have lost, and the numerous 
advantages which the enemy will have acquired. 
There is not the least reason why this Treaty, if the 
enemy should so please, should be any thing more 
than a mere piece of legerdemain, by which they 
shall have got possession of Malta, have established 
themselves in all their new colonies, have perhaps 
re-entered Egypt, have received back twenty or 
thirty thousand seamen, and have otherwise put 
themselves kito a situation to reconmience the War, 
with new and decisive advantages. If -they do not 
immediately take this course, it will be, simply, 
because they will hope to succeed as well without it ; 
or, because they choose to defer it till a more con* 
venient opportunity : the means will, at every moment, 
be in their power. 

. Two suppositions are, therefore, <dways to be made, 
aind two comparisons to be instituted, when we talk 
of die merits of this Peace : ist. That the enemy wiD 
choose to adhere to it, oty 2dly, that they will break it : 
and the two comfxarisons to be formed in consequence 
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are, ist The comparison between a continuation of 
the War and a state of Peace, such as Peace will be 
under the present Treaty ; and 2dly, a comparison of 
the War, so continued, with such a War ^s France^ 
may revive at any moment after the -present Treaty 
shall have taken effect. 

What the condition and feelings of the co*untry 
would be, in this latter case, namely that of a renewed 
War, I need hardly point out. The dread in fact of 
what they would iDe, will operate so strongly, that the 
case will never happen. The country will never bear 
to put itself in a situation, in which the sense of its 
own folly will press upon it in a way so impossible to 
be endured. At all events, with its present feelings 
and opinions, the country never can go to War agsun, 
let France do what she will : for, if we are of opinion, 
that War, continued at present, must be ruin in the 
course of a few years, what do we suppose it must be, 
when, to replace us, where we now are, we must 
begin by the recovery of that list of places, which the 
present treaty has given up ? France, therefore, will be 
under no necessity of going to War with us ; and 
nothing but her own intemperance and insolence, and 
an opinion of our endurance and weakness, . beyond 
even what they may be found to deserve, can force 
upon us that extremity. She has much surer and 
safer means of going to work, means, at the same time, 
sufficiently quick in their operation to satisfy any 
ordinary ambition : -— she has nothing to do but to 
trust to the progress of her own power in Peace, quick- 
ened, as often as she shall see occadon, by a smart 
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threat of War. I cannot conceive the object, which* 
a judicious application of these two means is not cal- 
culated to obtain. A Peace, such as France has now 
made^ mixed with proper proportions of a seasonable 
menace of war, is a specifick, for the undoing of a- 
rival country, which seems to me impossible to fail. — 
Let us try it in detail. — Suppose France, by an 
arrangement with that independent power, Spain, ^- 
milar to the arrangement which, in violation of the 
treaty of Utrecht, produced the surrender of Louisiana, 
and of the Spanish half of St. Domingo, should obtain 
the cession (which would be in violation of no treaty *) 
of all die Spanish settlements in America : would you 
consider that as an occasion of war ? Suppose Portugal^ 
the integrity of whose possessions is in some sense or 
other guaranteed to her, but who is not prevented, 
I presume, by that guaranty from parting with any of 
them that she pleaises, should choose, in kindness to 
France, to make over to her any of those settlements 
which sh^y Portugal, still retains, -— would that, again^ 
be a cause of war ? By these two ways, without the 
infraction of any Treaty, which by any act could be 
c(Xistrued to be an aggression, much less which we 
should be inclined to treat as such, might France 
render herself completely mistress of the Continent of 
South Atnerica. Is there any comma:cial claim, 
then, that France could set up, any conmiercial re^ 
gulatidn which she could introduce, either in her own 
name, or that of; her • alUes, of a nature the most in-* 
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jisrious and fatal to our commerce^ which we shoidd 
make a case of resi8taii€e» and ^ think of magnitude 
enough to involve the nation in smother war ? — • The 
augmentatbn of her marine, to which professedly she 
means to direct all her efforts, and the increase ci her 
estabfidiments to any amount that she pleasesf; these 
are objects which it would be perfectly ridiculous to 
talk of, or to suppose that we should make the 
snbjecc even of the most friendly remonstrance. In- 
deed^ acccH-ding to the modem doctrines of not mter* 
fering in the internal concerns of anodier country^ I 
do not imda*stand upon what pretence th^ anoiment 
of a state can ever become a subject of rqsresaltatbn, 
since nothing surely is so completely an itit^nal coo- 
cem, as- what any nation does with its own military or 
naval ibrces, upon its own soil, or in its own harbouts. 
Bat setting aside these smalier objects, suppose France 
was to re-invade Egypt; was, without waidng even 
for the form of a surrender from the Order^ to take 
foircible possession of Malta ;'V(ras to land a r body of 
tMOpa in Greece, and either in that way, or by sue* 
ooura to Rowan C^low, viras to overset the govern-* 
ment of the Porte ; •*— would you be able, on any of 
these occasions, to satisfy those by whose opinions k is 
now the £ishion to guide the t6alisels of states, that 
an mcerest existed sufficiently stmng to call for the 
interference of this country, to prevent the mischief, 
mti<:h less to redress and vindicate it when done? 
Why, Sir, we know thai in the present statft of 
opinions and feelings, and upon the principles en 
which the present Peace has been made, not only no 
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one, but hardly all of these put together, would drag 
the country into a renewal of hostilities, though, as iis 
evident, its very existence might depend upon it. The 
consequence is, that France is our m^tress ; that there 
is nothing she can ask, which she must not have \ (she 
has only to thre^teli war^ and her work is dcMie ;) — 
that all the objects of interest and ambition which 
France can have in view, lie open before her, to be 
f ak^ po^sessiion of whenever she pleases, and without 
a- struggle : her establishments will accumulate round 
us^ till we shall be lost and buried in them ^ her 
fK>wer will grow over us, till, like the figutes ki some 
of Ovid's Metamorphoses, we shall find alt our facul- 
ties tA life and motion gradually failing and desert^* 
ing us : 

■ Torpor gravis ailigat artus ; 



Mollia cinguntur tenui pracordia Hbro. 

Ify in this last extremity, we should make any desperate 
efforts and plunges, that might threatm to become 
troublesome, and giv^ us a chance of extricating ottr* 
selves, she will call in the aid of her am^, imd widx 
one blow put an end at once to our sufferings, and 
our existence. 

Sir, are these idle dreams, the phantoms of my own 
distHrdered imaginstion I or are they real and saious 
dangers, the existence of which no man of common 
sense, let his opinions of the Peace be what they may, 
will attempt to deny ? The utmost that any man will 
jpfefiend to say, is, that he hopes, (and so do I) that 
the evils apprehended will not ha|^>en; and that^ 
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great as the' risk may be, he thinks it preferable to 
those risks, which would attend a continuation of the 
War. None but the moat weak or inconsiderate, if 
they are not disaffected, or absorbed and lost in the 
sense of some immediate personal interest, will feel, 
when they shall well understand the subject, that there 
is any cause of joy or rejoicing. 

Here it is then, that I must advert again to that 
topick of consolation, (miserable indeed must our state 
be, when such are our topicks of consolation,) to 
which, in order to make out a case not perfectly hope- 
less, we are willing to have recourse, and which, more 
I believe than any reliance upon our wealth, does 
really support us, in the situation to which we are re- 
duced. This is the idea, that from some cause or 
other, from some combination of passions and events, 
-— sugh as no philosophy can explain, and no history 
probably furnish an example of, — the progress of 
the Revolution will stop where it is : and that Buona- 
parte, like another Pyrrhus, — or rather like that 
adviser of Pyrrhus, whose advice was not taken,— 
instead of proceeding to the conquest of new worlds, 
will be willing to sit down contented in the enjoyment 
of those which he has already. 

Sir, the great objection to this hope, to say nothing 
of its baseness, is its utter extravagance. On what 
possible ground do we believe this ? Is it in the general 
nature of ambdtion? Is it in the nature of French am- 
bition? Is it in the nature of French revolutionary 
ambition ? Does it happen commonly to those, whether 
nations or individuals, who are seized \iath the spirit 
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of aggrandizement and acquisition, that they are 
inclined rather to count what they possess, thari to 
look forward to what yet remains to J^e acquired ? If 
we examine the French Revolution, and trace it cor- 
rectly to its causes, we shall find that the scheme of 
universal empire "was; from the beginning, that which 
was looked to as the real consummation of its labours ; 
the object first in view, though last to be accom- 
plished ; the primum mobile that originally set it in 
motion, and has since guided and governed all its 
movements. 

The authors of the Revolution wished to destroy 
morality and religion. They wished those things as 
ends : but the^ wiahed them dso, as means, in a higher 
and more extensive design. They wished for a double 
empire; an empire of opinion and an empire of 
political power : and they used the one of these, as a 
means of effecting the other. What reason have we 
to suppose, that they have renounced those designs, 
just when they seem to touch the moment of their 
highest and fullest accomplishment ? When there is 
but one country, that remains between France and the 
empire of the world, then is the moment, when we 
choose to suppose that all opposition may be with- 
(drawn, and that the ambition of France will stop of 
its own accord. — - It is impossible not to see in these 
feeble and sickly imaginations, that fatal temper of 
mind, which leads men to look for help and comfort 
from any source rather than from their own exertions. 
We are become of a sudden great hopers. We hope 
the French will have no inclination to hurt us ; — we 
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bope^ now Peace is come, ^d the pressure of War, as 
it is called, taken o£F, that the French Empire will 
become a prey |o dissensions, and finally fall to pieces ; 
— -we i&0/^, that the danger to have been apprehended 
from the example of the Revolution, is now wcum out ; 
and that Buonaparte, being now monarch himself, will 
join with usin the support of monarchical principles, 
and become a sort of collateral security for the &idsh 
constitudon. One has heard to be sure, that magni 
animi est sperare ; but the maxim, to have any truth 
in it, must be confined, I apprehend, to those hopes 
which are to be prosecuted through the medium of 
melt's own exertions, and not be extended to those, 
which are to be independent of their exertions, or rather, 
as in the present instance, are meant to stand in lieu 
of them. 

Of this descripdon are all those expectations which 
I have just enumerated ; one of which is, that the 
French will fall into dissensions. -— Why, Sir, they 
haVe had nothing else but dissensions from the begin* 
ning. But of what avail have such dissensions been to 
the safety of other countries ? One of their first dissen* 
aions was a war of three years, called the war of La 
Vendue ; in which, according to some of their calcu* 
lations, the Republic lost, between the two sides, to 
the number of 600,000 souls. This was surely pretty 
well, in the way of dissension. Yet when did. this 
interrupt for a moment, even if it might in some 
degree have relaxed, the operations of their armies on 
the frontiers, and the prosecution of their plans for 
the overthrow of other countries ? As for changes of 
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gDTernmest, they btve been in a cootmued coiarae of 
. them. Since the beginning of the Revolution, the 
govemment ha$ been overturned at least half a doses 
times. They have turned over in the air, as in sport, 
like tumblar^>igeow ; -^ but have they ever in coo- 
sequence ceased their flight I The internal state of 
the country has been in the most violent commofekm; 
*The ship ha$ been in mutiny ; — there has been fight> 
Big in the waist and on the forecastle ; — but in the 
midst of the confiisbn somebody has ahraya been 
found to tend the hehn, and ta trim the saik ; the 
Vfssei has held her course.-^ For one, therefore^ I 
have no great confidence in the efiect of these internal 
commotions ; which every day become less and kss 
likely, m proportion as the power of the present go* 
vernment becomes tdhtt confirmed, and as dxe pec^de 
of France become more and more bound together by 
the common feeling of national glory^, and by the 
desire of consolidating the empire which thejr ham 
seen established. Such commotions may imdoabtediy 
happen, and may of a sudden, when k is least ex^ 
pected, brii^ about some change that is favourable to 
the worid. Bat it is curious to hear these chances 
gravely hroug^ forward, as the best fbondaticHi of 
our hopes, and by those too^ who a &w weeks ago» 
while the War continued, would never hear of them, 
as entering, at all, into calculation. It seems, that 
the chapter of accidents, as it is called, which could 
do nothing for us in War, may do every thing for us 
in time of Peace. Whereas I should have thought 
just the contrary ; that chances, such as are 4iefe iof 
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tended, were not only more likely to happen in war, 
but, what is a little material, might then be better 
improved and turned to account. While War sub- 
sists, while armies are ready to act, while confederacies 
are in force, while intelligences are going on, while 
assistance may be lawfully and avowedly given, every 
chance of this sortmay,if properly improved, lead to con- 
sequences the most decisive. In Peace, all that fortime 
can do for us, falls dead and still-born. Nobody is 
ready, nobody is authorized to move a step, or stretch 
forth a hand, to rear and foster those chances, how- 
ever promising, which time and accident may bring 
forth. It is not an answer to say, that such never 
bave been improved. In regulating plans of future 
conduct, we niust 'consider not what men have done, 
but what they may and ought' to do. The only 
rational idea that I could ever form of resistance to 
that power, which unresisted must subdue the world, 
was, that it must be the joint effect of an internal and 
an« external war, directed to the same end, and 
mutually aiding and supporting each gther. AH the 
powers of Europe could not subdue France, if France 
was united; or force upon it a government, even 
were such an attempt warrantable, really in opposition 
to the wishes of the people. On tlje other hand, no 
internal efforts, unassisted by force from without, 
seemed capable of rescuing the country from the 
yoke imposed upon it, so long as the several Actions 
that governed in succession, could find means of 
securing to themselves the support of the armies. We 
are now required to believe, that what has hithertq 
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fidled to be performed by both these powers together, 
is to be eflFected by one alone : and that with respect 
to any hope of a change of government in France, the 
War that has been carrying on for nine years has 
proved only an impediment!: — Such is the state of 
our hopes and opinions on that side. 

But we have another hope, founded on rather a 

contrary supposition, namely, that Buonaparte, now 

that he is a King himself —and a King he is so far as 

power can make one, -^ will no longer be an en- 

courager of those absurd and mischievous doctrines, 

which, however they may have helped him to the 

throne, will be as little pleasmg to him, now that he 

is fairly seated there, as to any the most legitimate 

Monarch. > Sir, I agree, that Buonaparte, like other 

demagogues and friends of the people, having deluded 

and gulled the people sufficiently to make themlSiswer 

his purpose, will be ready enough to teach, them a 

different lesson, and to forbid the use of that language 

towards himself, which he had before instructed them 

in,, as perfectly proper towards others. Niever was 

there any one, to be sure, who used less management 

in that respect, or who left all the admirers of the 

FVench Revolution, within and without, -—all the 

admirers of it, I mean, as a system of liberty, *— in a 

more whimsical and laughable situation. Every opi- 

nion for which they have been contending, is now 

completely trodden down, and trampled upon, or hdd 

out in France to the greatest possible contempt and 

derision. The Honourable Gentlemen on the Opposi' 

Hon Benches have really great reason to complain of 
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li^W^ bem so comphtely left in the lurch. Th^e is 
not even a decent retreat provided for them. 

But though such is the treatmeDt^ which the prin- 
C4>les of ^^ the Rights of Man»'' and of the ** Holy 
Duty of Insurrection,'' meet with in France, and on 
the part of him who ^ould be their nattural proiector, 
it is by no noeans the same, with respect to the en- 
couragement which be may choose to give them in 
other countries. Though they use none of these goods 
in France for home-consomption, they have always 
a biige assortment by them ready for foreign markets. 
Their Jacobin Orators are not to be looked for in the 
dbbt at Paris, but in the clubs of London. There, 
tiiey may talk of cashiering Kings ^ with other language 
of tibiat sort: but should any orator more flippant 
dmn the rest choose to hoM forth in Aat strain, in 
^ city where the Great Consul resides, in the metro- 
poUs of liberty, he would soon put him to silence, in 
Hie way that we see adopted in the sign of the Silent 
Woman. Buonaparte, being invested, in virtue of 
iim Rights of Man, with despotick power, can afford 
to sanction the preaching of those doctrines in odier 
countries, of which he will not suffer the least whisper 
in his own. While he is at the head of an absolute 
monarchy in France, he may be the promoter and 
champion of Jacobin insurrections every where else. 
The abject as well as wicked nature of Jacobinism in 
tim country, which, while it would rebel against the 
lawful authority of its own government, is willing to 
endave itself to France, finds no difficulty of allowing 
to him these two oppofite characters : and 1 know no 
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reason M^y we should suppose him duuncimed to accqit 
them. , ^ 

I must confess^ therefore, that I see as liltle 
hop^ for us on this side, as I do on the othar. In 
£tct, if I cQukl believe, in spite of all probability, that 
there was any remission of that purpose, which has 
never yet ceased for an instant, -^^ the purpose of de- 
stroyiixg this country, — such belief, however produced, 
must be kistantly done away by a view of the conduitf 
of France, in the settlement of this very treaty* 
There is not a line of it, that does not either directly 
point to the destruction of this country, or, by a 
course a little circuitous, but not lefs c^tain, equally 
tend to the same object. What can France want with 
any of the possessions which she has compelled us to 
surrender, but with a view of rivalling our power, or 
of subverting it, or of removing out of o»r hands 
the means of controuling her further projects of am- 
bition ? -r-^ Of the first scat are all^ her stipulations for 
settlem^its in South America and the West-Indies: 
of the second, her demand of the Cape and Cochin ; 
and of the last, that most marked and disgraceful con- 
dition on our part, the surrender of Malta. What 
upon earth could France have to do vrith Malta, but 
either as a means of humbling us in the eyes of all the 
world, by the surrender of it, or of depriving us of a 
port in the Mediterranean that might stand in t;he way 
of designs which she is meditating against the coun- 
tries bordering upon that sea ? The miserable pretexts^ 
which are formed to palliate this surrender, and the 
attempt to cover it, in part, by the show of delivering 
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that fortress to the Order, thpugh much the greater 
part of the Order are now living in the dominions of 
Buonaparte, and many of them actually serving in his 
armies, are wholly insufficient, either to conceal our 
shame, or to disguise the purpose of the French in 
making this demand. But the circumstances of the 
negotiation, not less than the treaty resulting from it, 
^hew, in another way, the folly of those hopes, which 
are founded upon the supposed intentions or characters 
of the persons with whom it is made« It does not au- 
gur very favourably for the intentions of a party in 
any transaction, that there appear in every stage of it 
the clearest proofs of duplicity and fraud. — What do 
we think of the artifice, which signs a treaty with us, 
guaranteeing the integrity of Portugal ; but previ- 
ously to that, at a period so late, as to make it 
sure that the knowledge of the transaction shall not 
reach this country in time, signs another treaty, to- 
tally altering the nature of that guaranty ? What 
shall we think of the candour and fairness, which, in 
a treaty with us, proposes, as a joint stipulation, the 
evacuation of Egypt, at a time when the proposers 
knew, though we did not, that every soldier of thieirs 
in Egypt was actually a prisoner to our troops ? 
Where was their good faith to the Turks, when, in 
the same circumstances, they knowing the fact and 
the Turks not, they took credit from the Turks for 
this very evacuation ? Why, Sir, it is a fraud upon 
a level with any of those practised at a lottery-office. 
They insure the ticket, at the moment when they 
know it to be drawn. And are these the people, to 
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wh^se generosity and forbearance, to whose good in- 
tentions 'towards this country, and above all, to whose 
good faith, we are to deliver over, bound hand and foot, 
the interests of the British Empire, to be destroyed or 
saved, as they, in their good pleasure, shall think fit ? 

I say nothing here on a topick, however closely con- 
nected with the present subject, the character of the 
First Consul himself*— a character hitherto as much 
marked by frauds of the most disgraceful kind, as 
by every other species of guilt ; but . pass on to the 
question, which meets us at every turn, and feems to 
stop the progress of all argument, the great question -^ 
** What are we to do ? The danger is great, but how 
** are we to avoid it ? War cannot be eternal, and 
" what project have we of reaching a period, when 
^ it may be terminated in circumstances upon the 
** whole more favourable than the present .t ?** 

Snr, the word, eternal, which in any use of it is 
sufficiently awful, will undoubtedly not be least so, 
when associated with the idea of War. But I must 
beg leave to remind the House of a circumstance^ of 
which they and the country seem never to have been 
at all aware, that the question of eternal War, is one, 
which it is not left for us to decide. It is a question 
which must be aBked of our enemies : and is not less 
proper to be asked, if we could hope that .they would' 
answer us, at the present moment, than it was before 
the signature of the preliminaries. The War depends 
ndither upon conventions to be entered into between 

• See Appendix L. f See Appendix M. 
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the two governments, nor upon acts of hostility which 
may be committed between the two people, by land €xt 
on the high seas ; but on the existence or lion^exist^ 
ence of that fixed, rooted, determined purpose, which 
France has hitherto had, and which we have no rA« 
son whatever to think she has relinquished — of ac- 
complishing the. final overthrow of this country. 
While that purpose exists, and shall be acted upon, 
we ate at War, call our state by what name you 
please : and the only question is, whether France can«- 
not work as effeaually to her purpose in Peace ; and 
if Peace is made in a certain way, infinitely more 
effectually than she can ifi wliat is- professedly and 
declaredly^ War. I would really wish to ask, whe^ 
ther Gentlemen have never heard c^ a people called 
the Romans, a set of republicans who conquered the 
world in the old time ; and Whom the modern Romam 
take as their model in every respect, but in ncme mdre 
than in what relates to the overthrow ,of this country i 
Among the nations that fell under the Roman yoke, 
there were but few "whom they were able to fetch 
down at a blow, ^^ to reduce in the course of a 
single War. All their greater ailtagonists, particu- 
larly the state whose fate is chosen as a prototype 
of our own, were not reduced till after reputed 
attacks, till after several successive and alternate pro* 
cepses of War and Peace : a victorious War pre- 
paring the way for an advantageous Peace ; and all 
advantageous Peace again laying the foundation of a 
successful War. This was at least the conduct of a 
great people ; a people not to be put aside from their 



purposes by every transient blast offortune* They 
bad vowed the destrucuon of Carthage; and they 
never rested from their dedgn^ tiU they had seen it 
finally accomplished. The emulators of their fbrtune 
in the present day, are, in no le^s a degree, the 
emulators of their virtues ; at least, of those qualities, 
whatever they may be, that give to man a com- 
mand over his fellows. When I look at the conduct 
of the French Revolutionary rulers, as compared with 
thafcof thar opponents ; when I see the grandeur of 
th^ designs ; the wisdom of their plans ; the stea<- 
diness of their execudon ; their boldness in acting ; 
their constancy in enduring; thar contempt of all 
small obstacles and^ temporary embarrassments ; their 
inflexible determinatioii to perform such and such 
things ; and the powers which they have di^ayedy 
ki acting up to that determination ; when I contrast 
these with the narrow views, the paltry interests, the 
occasional expedients, the desultory and wavering 
conduct, the want of all right Reeling and just concep-* 
tbn, that characterize so generally the governments 
and nadons opposed to them^ I confess I sink down 
in^despondency, and am fun to admit, that tf they 
shall have conquered the world, it will be by qualities 
by which they deserve to conquer it* Never were 
there persons, who could show a fairer, title to the 
inheritance which they claim. The great division of 
mankind made by a celebrated philosopher of old^' 
into those who were formed to govern, and diose who 
were bom only to obey, was never more strongly 
exemplified that by the French nadon, and those Who 
have sunk, or are sinking, under their yoke. Let te 
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not suppose, ^erefore, that white these qualities, com- 
bined with these purposes, shall continue to exist, they 
will ever cease, by night or by day, in Peace or in 
War, to work their natural effect, — to gravitate to- 
wards their proper centre ; or that the bold, the proud, 
the dignified, the determined, those who will great 
things, and will stake their existence upon the accom- 
plishment of what they have willed^ shall not finally 
prevail over those, who act upon the very opposite 
feelings ; who will " never push their resistance beyond 
their convenience;** who ask for nothing but ease and 
safety ; who look only to stave off the evil for the 
present day, and ^will take no heed of what may befal 
them on the morrow. We are therefore, in effect, at 
War at this moment: and the only question is, whether 
the War, that will henceforward proceed under the 
name of Peace, is likely to prove ^less operative and 
fatal, than that which has hitherto appeared in its 
natural and ordinary shape. That such is our state, 
i^ confessed by the authors themselves of the present 
Treaty, in the measures which they feel it necessary 
to recommend to the House. When did we ever 
hear before of a military establishment necessary 
to be kq>t up in time of Peace ? The fact is, that we: 
know that we are not at Peace ; not such as is fit to 
be so called, nor that in which we might hope to sit 
down, for some time at least, in confidence and se- 
curity, in the free and undisturbed enjoyment of the 
blessings which we possess. We are in that stsirte, in 
which the majority, I believe, of those who hear me, 
are in their hearts more desirous th^t we should .be, 
thin, in our present prostrate and defenceless situation. 
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they may think it prudent to avow— in a state of 
armed truce; and then the only questions will be, at 
what price we purchase this truce j what our condition - 
will be while it lasts ; and in what state it is likely to 
leave us, should it terminate otherwise than as we are 
willing to suppose. 

This^ brings us at once to the point. If we are to 
come at last only to an armed truce, would it not have 
been a shorter and better course, to turn our War 
into an armed truce, into which in fact it had pretty 
much turned itself, rather than to take the round-about 
way which has been now adopted, of making Peace 
by the sacrifice of all the means of future War, in 
order afterwards to form an armed truce out of tha): 
Peace ? Let us state the account, and consider the loss 
and profit on either side. 

The evils of War are, generally speaking, to be 
comprized under three heads: the loss of lives and 
the consequent affliction brought upon friends and 
families ; the loss of money, meaning, by that, money 
expended in a way not to be beneficial to the country 
that raises it ; and the loss of money in another sense^ 
ihat is to say, money not got ; by which I mean the 
interruption given to national industry, and the dimi- 
nution of the productions thence arising, either by 
the number of *hauds withdrawn from useful labour^ 
(which is probably however but little material,) or by 
the embarrassments and restraints which in a state of 
War impede and clog the operations of commerce. I 
do not mean, that there are not in War, evils which 
may be said not to be included properly under any 
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of the above heads j among which may be numbered, 
the distress arising from sudden changes of property, 
even when the persons who lose, and those who 
acquire, are equally parts of the same community. 
This, however, is an evil that will be more felt at the 
beginning, than in the later periods of a War; and 
will in fact be likewise felt, though in a less degree, 
by a transition even from War to Peace. The enu- 
meration, now made, however, may be sufficiently 
correct for the present purpose. Arid, with this in 
our hands; let us consider, in what so very violent a 
degree, the present armed truce, or Peace, if you 
choose to call it so, diffijrs from what might have been 
our state, in the case so much dreaded arid deprecated, 
of a continuation of the War. 

To take the last first, — the loss of national wealth 
by the interruption given to commerce and industry j 
such is the singular nature of this War, such the un- 
exampled consequences with which it has been 
attended, that it becomes a question, and one in itself 
of the most anxious and critical importance, on which 
side of the account the consequences of Peace in this 
respect are to be placed ; whether, instead of balanc- 
ing the dangers of Peace, if such there are, by acces- 
isioris which it will bring to our wealth and commerce, 
we are not rather called upon to prove some great 
advantages which Peace will give us in respiect of 
security, in order to balance the diminution likely; to 
be produced by it in our commercial opulence. That 
biir commerce will suffer at the long run, admits, I 
fear, of no doubt. If my apprehensions axe just, it is 
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in the diminution of our manufactures and commerce, 
that the approaches of our ruin will first be felt: 
but is any one prepared to say that this may not 
happen in the first instance? We have at present, 
subject to the inconveniences which War produces, 
nothing less than the commerce of the whole world. 
There is no part of the world to which our goods do 
not pass freely in our own ships ; while not a single 
merchant-ship, with the enemy's flag on board, does 
at this moment swim the ocean. Is this a state of 
things to be lightly hazarded? Does the hope of 
bettering this condition, even in the minds of those 
most sanguine, so much outweigh the fear of injunng 
it, that these opposite chances can upon the whole 
be stated otherwise than as destroying each other; 
and that of consequence, in the comparison of War 
and Peace, the prospect of- increased industry and 
commerce, which in general tells so much in favour 
of Peace, must not here be struck out of the account ? 
On this head the question between Peace and Wdx 
^ands, to say the least of it, evenly balanced. 

The next of these heads, the first, indeed, in poiiit 
of consequence, but the next in the order in which 
It is here convenient to consider them, is the loss of 
lives, and the efiect which War is likely to have on 
private and individual happiness. No man can pre* 
tend to say, that War can continue upon any footing, 
however restricted the circle of hostilities, without the 
lives of meii being liable to be sacrificed ; and no such 
sacrifice can be justified, or reconciled to the feel- 
ings of any one, but by that which must justify every 
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such sacrifice, however great the extent— ^ the safety 
and essential interests of the State. But if ever there 
was a War in which such sacrifices seemed likely to 
be few, not as an effect of any choice of ours, but by 
the necessary course of events, it was that wMch we 
should have had to carry on in future widi the Repubr 
lick of France. 

The great and destructive operations of War, the 
conflict of fleets or armies,- or the consumption of men 
In unwholesome climates and distant expeditions, had 

. ceased of themselves. I know not what expeditions 
we should have had to prosecute, unless new cases 
should have jurisen, similar to that of the ev^r-memo- 
rable one of Egypt ; where, the same motives exist- 
ing, we should be sorry indeed not to have the means 
of acting upon them. But in general, our fleets 
would have remained quietly at their stati(»is, and our 
armies, have lived at home : the whole question reduces 
itself to a mere question of expense ; and that again 
pretty much to a mere question of establishment. — 
The great heads of war expenditure, the army extra* 
ordinaries^ would, in most parts, have ceased ; and 
in the rest, have been greatly reduced. TTie chief 
question will be, not between an ordinary Peace esta* 

> blishment and a War, such as, from circumstances, 
ours has hitherto been, involving expeditions to all 
parts of the globe ; but between a Peace establishment, 
such as that which is now declared to be necessary, 
and a War, which had become, and was likely to 
.continue, merely^ defensive ; in which we should have 
.Ju^ nothing to do, but to msdntain ^ competent 
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force, with Iktle prospect of being obliged to make 
use of it. The advocates for the present Peace must 
find themselves always in an aukward dilemma, be-' 
tween economy and safety. We make Peace in order 
to save our money : if we reduce our establishments, 
what becomes of our security ? if we keep up our esta- 
blishments, whs^t becomes of our savings ? Whatever 
you give to one object, is unavoidably taken from the 
other. The savings of the present Peace^ therdfore, 
can be looked for only between the narrow limits of a 
high Peace and a low War establishment ; or, to state 
the case more correctly, between a high Peace esta- 
blishment and a War, reduced in the numner that I 
have described. I wish that a correct estimate were 
formed of the difference, in point of expense, between 
these two states ; recollecting ' always that among 
the exp^ises of Peace are to be counted the provisions 
necessary against the new dangers brought by the 
Peace itself; the new dangers for' example, with 
which Jamaica, and all our West-India Islands are 
threatened by the estabtishment of the French in Saint 
Domingo, and other parts in that, quarter of the 
world ; the new dahgers to which our empire in the 
•East is exposed, by the re-«OLtry of the French into 
the peninsula of India, and the cession to them, for 
such in eJiect it is, of the Cape and Cochin : in gene- 
ral, by the free passage now given to their ships and 
armies into ev^ part of the world, and the establish^* 
ment of them every where in the neighbourhood of our 
most valuable possessions. 

Against all these dangers War provided, as it were,^ 
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by its^ own smgle act. The existence of bur fleets' 
upon the ocean, with an Admiralty order " to bum, 
sink, and destroy," shut up at once, as under lock and 
key, all those attempts, which are now let loose, and 
require as many separate defences , as there are parts 
liable to he attacked. J^ fleet cruising before* Brest, 
therefore, was not to be considered as so much clear 
expense, to be charged to the account of the War ; 
without deducting the expence of additional troops 
and additional ships, which the absence of the fleet 
might require to be kept, for instance in the West- 
Indies. 

With respect to home defence. Con^dering the 
little reliance to be placed upon the Government in 
France, now subsisting ; the still greater uncertainty 
with respect to any future Government (such as jnay 
arise at any moment) ; and the increased defence ne^ 
cessary on land, in proportion to the diminution of 
Our force by sea ^ I know not, how we can remaki 
secure with a military establishment much less Con- 
siderable, than that which we should have had to 
maintain here in the case of War* — *- So much for the 
expenses qf Peace. 

' On the other handj we must consider, what the re- 
ductions are that might be made in the expense of 
War, beyond those, which the very scheme and 
shape of the War itself would imavoidably produce. 

The expenses of our army, as at present established, 
are excessive: but what should hinder us from 
adopting some of those expedients, by v^hich a country 
not more considerable than Frusta, under the regu- 
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lations iadroduced by a former great monarch, is mad^ 
capable of- maintaining a military establishment supe- 
rior to that of Great Britain ? — The chief pf those 
expedients^ and that which we could best imitate, ist, 
the putting at all times the half of th^ ariny upoi^ 
the footing of militia, to be exercised only for a month 
or two, and to be at home for the remainder of the 
year. Other expedients might be suggested, if this 
were the proper occasion for discussing them. 

It is true, as may be observed^ that such a reduc- 
tion of expaise, if it can be at all eflfected, may be . 
applied not less in time of Peace than in time of War; 
and in a comparison, therefore, between the two, must 
be counted on both sides. But that circumstance, a$ 
is plain, does not do away the effect of what is here 
stated. If both sides are reduced, and reduced at 
all propcortionably, the absolute difference, which . is 
what we are here considering, will be reduced alfp ; 
not to mention that, with a view to what will be the 
effect of the measure in other ways, such a reduction 
may be better applied to a large establishment, than 
it can to a small cme. If an alrmy of 80,000 men, for 
mstance, may, fqr the Qioment, be reduced to hdf, 
because the remaining 40,000 will still be a sufficient 
force, it is not to be concluded, that a proportionate 
reduolaon might be made in am army of mily half that 
number, when the repaainder, left on .an emergency 
for the defence of the country, would be jpio more than 
tvaity tiiousand. Consider, therefore, when the re- 
ductions capable of being made, or certain of^ theAir 
wives to happen, in a state of War, such as War might 
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be expected to be if continued from the present tinie, 
and the new and extraordinary expences incident to 
this Pe^ice, shall have been fairly calculated, to what 
the difference between the two states, will amount ; 
and taking then this difference at its utmost, compare 
the money so saved, with all the evils and dangers 
which Peace, as now proposed, will give rise to : Or, 
if the modem fashion is to prevail, and money alone 
to be considered, compare the value of the Sinking 
Fund created by this saving, with the difference, in 
point of mere cxpence, of the circumstances in which 
we shall be placed at the commencement of any future 
War, should France ohuse to put us under this neces^ 
sity. By the result of these comparisons, must the 
question be decided. 

Should it so happen; (and ^ho shall say, that it 
will not ?) that our commerce, instead of increasing, 
01; remaining where it is, should fall off; that our 
manufactures should decline; that, from these and 
other causes, — such as a great emigration, and consi- 
derable transfer of commercial property ; —and above 
all from the great loss of territorial revenue, the in- 
come of the state should be lessened, to a degree 
equal only to this proposed saving, then we shall. have 
incurred all the dreadful difference to be found ixt our 
situation in case of the renewal of War, and all the 
no less serious dangers during the continuance of Peace^ 
absolutely for nothing. 

* I select this only as the case which may be consi- 
dered as the most probable. In argument, to be sure, 
having already agreed to take at par, our pios^iects 
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>^th respect to the increase or decr^ise of our com* 
merce and maiiufactures, I am not at liberty to insist 
on this case, or i^pon the still more fatal one of a 
greater and more extensive decrease, >xdthout allowing 
those who argue on the other side, to avail themselves 
of the suppofition, that the sources of national wealth 
may possibly be in a great degree augmented. 

At all events, however, and whatever be the extent 
of these expected savings, and the improvement to be 
made in consequence in our finances, we are to esd* 
mate the evils and dangers which are to be placed in 
the opposite scale, the chief of which I have endea- 
voured to point out, though in a very hasty and sum* 
mary manner, in the observations, with which I have 
already troubled the House. They may be classed, 
generally, under three heads:.— * The ascendancy, 
which it is feared, France may in time acquire, even in 
those sources of greatness, which we seem inclined to 
consider as a substitute for all others, our manufac- 
tures and commerce ; supposing, a& I am here doing, 
that Peace continues without interruption, and even 
without any great advantage being taken, of the 
threat of i renewal of hostilities. Secondly, the effect 
to be produced, in a Peace so constituted, by the con- 
tinued use of this menace, — an engine of which it is 
difficult to calculate the force, applied, as it may be, 
to every point on which the interests of the countries 
are opposed, and for the accomplishment of every 
object, which France' may wish to attain. Thirdly 
and lastly. War itself ; begun of course at such mo- 
ment, as France shall judge most advantageous to 
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her, and when by a due improvemeaat of the preceding 
period of Peace, Great Britain shall have been placed 
in a ^tuation to be least capable of resisting its effects* 
On these points, having spoken to each already, as 
far as the occasion iseems to admit, though i^r shorjt 
of what the subject demands, I shall detain the House 
no longer, but leave to every Gentleman to form im 
own judgment on the extent and reality of these dan- 
gers, and finally to settle ihe comparison between these 
(with others connected with them) and the continuance 
of the War, such as War from this time nught be exr 
pected to prove. The only head of danger, to which 
I wish now to speak, is one of a quite different nature; 
but so serious^ so certain, so imminent, so directly pro^ 
duced by the Peace itself, that I must not omit to say 
a few words upon tt. This is, the danger now first 
cofnmencing ; and which may be conveyed in a single 
word, but that, I fear, a word of great import— -In* 
tercourse. From this moment the whole of the prin- 
ciples ^nd morals of France rush into this country . 
without .let or hindrance, ynth nothing to limit their 
extent, or to controul their influence;. While the 
War continued, not only the communication was little, 
or nothing, but, whatever contagion might be brought 
m by that communication, found the country less in 
a state to receive it. The very heat and irritation of 
the War vras a preservative against the infection. But 
now that this infection is to come upon us in the soft 
hour of Peace; that it is to mix widi our food; 
that we are to take it into our arms; that it is to be 
diffused in the very air we breathe ; what hope, caa 
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we suppose, remains to us of escaping its eflFects ? -^ 
This, I used formerly to be taught, before the weight 
of taxes had lessened our apprehensions of French fra- 
ternity, was one of the consequences most to be 
dr^tded in Peace, in whatever form it should come, 
short of the restoration of some Government, not 
founded on Jacobinical principles. But somehow or 
another, the very idea of this danger seems long since 
to have vanished from our niinds.^ We are now to 
make Peace in the very spirit of peace, and to throw 
ourselves without reserve.into the very arms of France. 
With respect, indeed, to one part of the danger, the 
principles of France, — - meaning by that the political 
principled, — * we are told, that all dangfer of that sort 
is at an end ; that in this country, as every where else, 
the folly of the revolutionary principles is so thorpughly 
understood, that none can now be found to support 
them. Jacobinism is, as it were, extinct: or, should 
it stall exist, we shall have, as our best ally against it, 
Buonaparte himself. 

Sir, I have already stated what my confiden.ce is in 
that ally. I knpw that neither he personally, nor any 
other of the free governments that have subsisted in 
France, have ever suffered these doctrines of Jaco- 
biiusm to b0 used against themselves.. But I must 
again ask, on what.groimds we suppose, that France 
has renounced the use of them, with respect to other 
countries ? We have heard less, indeed, of late, of her 
.prijiciples, because we have heard, and felt, more . of 
her arms. For the same reasop, we may possibly 
hear little of them » future. But do they therefore 
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cease to exist ? During the whole course of the Revo* 
lution, France has sometimes employed one of these 
means, and sometimes the other. Sometimes the arms 
have opened a way for the principles, at others the 
principles have prepared the . object, as an easy con* 
quest to the arms : — - In' the flight of this, chain-shot, 
sometimes one end has gone foremost, and sometimes 
the other, and at times they may have struck thdr 

m 

object at once : but the two parts alike exist, and are 
inseparably linked together. 

Nothing, therefore, can, in my mind, be more idle 
than this hope of the extinction of Jacobinism, either 
as an instrument to be used by France, should her 
occasions require it, or as a principle ever to be eradi- 
cated out of any community, in which it has once 
taken root. However true it may be, that the example 
of France ought to serve as the strongest antidote to its 
|>oison, and that it does so, in fact, in the minds of 
many j yet it is equally true, that, in another view, 
and to many other persons, it operates in a directly 
contrary way, — not as . a warning, but as an incite- 
ment. What I am now speaking of, is, however, 
not the danger of the political principles of France, 
but the still surer and more dreadful danger, of in 
morals. What are we to think of a country, that 
having struck out of men's riiinds, as far as it has the 
power to do so, all sense of religion, and alt belief of 
a future life, has struck out of its system of civil 
polity, the institution of. marriage ? That has formally, 
professedly, and by law, established the connexion of 
the sexes, upon the footing of an unrestrained concu- 
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binage ? That has turned the whole country mto one 
universal brothel ? That, leaves to every man to take, 
and to get rid of, a wife, (the feet, I believe, continues 
to be so,) and a wife, in like manner to get rid of 
her husband, upon less notice than you can, in this 
country, of a ready-furnished lodging ? ' 

What are we to think of uniting with a country, in 
which such things have happened, and where for gene* 
nations the effects must continue, whatever formal and 
superficial changes prudence and policy may find it ex-* 
pedient to introduce in the things themselves ? 

Do we suppose it possible, that, with an intercourse 
subsisting, such, as we know, will take place between 
Great Britain and France, the morals of this country 
should continue what they have been ? Do we suppose 
that when this Syrm in Tiberim defiuxit Oronies^ when 
that ' revolutionary stream,* the Seine, charged with 
all the colluvies of Paris, •— with all the filth and 
blood of that polluted city, — shall have turned its cur- 
rent into the Thames, that th^ waters of our fair 
^ domestick flood' can remain pure and wholesome, as 
before ? Do we suppose these things can happen ? Or 
is it, that we are indifferent, whether they happen or 
not : and that the morals of the country are no longer 
any object of our concern ? 

Sir, I fear, the very scenes that we shall witness, 
even in the course of the present winter, will give us 
a sufficient foretaste of what we may expect here- 
after ; and show, how little the morals of the country 
will b^ protected by those who diould be their natural 
guardians, the higher and fashionable orders of -SQ* 
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dety. la what crowds shall we see flocking to the 
hotel of a Regicide Ambassador, however deep in all 
the guilt and horror of his time, those, whose doors 
have hitherto been shut inflexibly against every 
Frenchman ; whom no feeling for honourable distress, 
no respect for suffering loyalty, no sympathy with fallen 
grandeur, no desire of useful example, — and in some 
instances, I fear, no gratitude for former services or 
civilities, have ever been able to excite to show the 
least mark of kindness or attention to an emigrant of 
any description ; though in that class are to be num- 
bered men, who in every circumstance of birth, of 
fortune, of rank, of talents, of acquirements of every 
species, are fully their equals ; and whom the virtue 
that has made them emigrants, has, so far forth, ren- 
dered their superiors ! A siiite of richly • furnished 
apartments, and a ball and supper, is a trial, I fear, 
too hard for the virtue of London. 

It is to this side, that I look with greatest apprehen- 
sion. The plague with which we are threatened, will 
not begin, like that of Homer, with inferior animals, 
among dogs and mules, but in the fairest and choicest 
part of the creation; with those, whose fineness of 
texture makes them weak ; whose susceptibility inost 
exposes them to contagion; 'whose natures, bring 
most excellent, are, for tha^ very reason, capable of 
becoming most depraved ; who, being formed to pro- 
mote the happiness of the world, may, when ** strained 
** from that fair use," prove its bane and destruction ; 
retaining, as they will still do, much of that empire 
which nature intended for them, over the nvnds and 
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facilities of the other half of the species *. ^< The 
woman tempted me, and I did eat/' will be to be said, 
I fear, of this second fall of man, as it was of the 
first. Bir, we heard much last year, of the necessity 
of new laws to check the growing progress of vice aiid 
immorality. I suppose we hardly mean to persist in 
any such projects. It will be too childish to be busy- 
ing ourselves in stopping every little crevice and aper- 
ture, through which vice may ooze in, when we are 
going to, open at once the flood gates, and admit the 
whole tide of French practices and principles, till the 
morals of the two countries shall have settled at theij: 
common level. 

I must beg here, not to be told, that of this kind 
of argument the only result is, that jve should never 
make Peace with France at all, until the monarchy 
should be restored. The argument implies no such 
thing. That no kind of Peace with France will be 
safe, till then, I am not in the least disposed to deny : 
but the nature of human affairs does not admit of our 
getting always what we may think most admirable. 
. We must take up often with what is far short* of our 
ideas, either of advantage or safety. The question at 
present is, whether in either of those views, we ought 
to take up with the present - Peace : and among the 
evils incident to it, and immediately resulting from it, 
I state one, which, in conjunction with others, is to be 
wdghed against its advantages; namely, the havock 
likely to be made by it in our principles and morals* 
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If any one should be of opinion, that this considera* 
tion is of so much weight, that War, almost upon any 
terms, is preferable to Peace with a state, founded 
upon a declared Atheism, and filled with all the abo* 
minations and pollutions certain to result from such an 
origin, it is not my business to dispute with him : but 
that is not the way in which the argument is applied 
here ; nor is it indeed applied in any way, otherwise 
than as a consideration, making part of the case, and 
to which every body is to allow what weight he shall 
think proper. The misfortune of the country has been^ 
that it has nevet seen, and felt, fiiUy, the extent of its 
danger. The country, — speaking of it in general, 
and not with a view to particular places, or classes of 
people, upon whom the pressure of the War has borne 
with peculiar severity, — has been so rich^ so pros- 
perous, so happy ; men have enjoyed here in so supe- 
rior a degree, and with such perfect freedom from mo- 
lestation^ all the blessings and comforts of life, that 
they have never been able to persuade themselves, that 
any real harm could befall them. Even those, who 
have clamoured most loudly about the dangers of the 
country, and have given at times, the most exagge* 
rated representations of them, have really, and when 
their opinions come to b^ examined, never described 
this danger as any thing truly alarming* For tkeir 
danger has always been a provisional and hypothetical 
danger, such as we should be liable to, if we did not 
conform to such and such conditions: but as these 
conditions were always in our power, and are now, as 
we see, actually resorted to, our real and absolute 
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danger was, in feet, none at all. ^* You will be ruined, 
** if you continue the War ; but, make Peace, and 
*** you are safe :" and unquestionably, as therfe caii 
hardly have been a period, when: a Peace, such as thi 
preseht, was not in our power, -—if such a Peace caii 
jgive us ^afiety, ftere never was a period, when wt 
. could properly be said to have beeu in danger. Wi 
had a port always under our lee ; so that if it came to 
overblow, or the ship iabou/ed too much, we had noi. 
thing to do, but to put up our helm, and run at once 
into a place of safety. But my ideas of the dangef 
,have always been of a far different sort. To me it has 
ever seemed, that the danger was not conditional but 
absolute: that it was a question, whether we could 
be daved upon any other terms; whether we could 
weather this shoal upon either tack. The port appeared 
to me to be an enemy's port ; where, though we might 
escape the dangers of the sea, we should fell into thl^ 
hands of the savages, who would never suffer us to 
see again our native land, but keep us in a state of 
thraldom, far more to be dreaded than the utmost 
fury of the waves. 

I have never pretended to say, that th^re were not 
dangers in War, as unquestionably there are great 
evils ; I have said only that there were evik and dan- 
gers, not less real and certain, in Peace, particularly in 
aPeate, made on such terms as the presents Foi: 
terms of Peace, in- spite of what we hear talked, have 
temething to do with rendering our situation more oi* 
kss secure, even in those respects, jn which- they are 
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supposed to operate least. In general^ though tenns^ 
however advantageous, would not secure us against tho 
mischiefs of French fraternity, and the infusions of 
French principles and morals, yet they would make a 
little difference, I apprehend, as to the effect which 
Po^ce would produce in the feelings Qf Europe } as to 
the air of success and triumph which it would give 
to the enemy, and of defeat and humiliation, which 
it. would impress upon us ) as to the consequences rer 
suiting fr<mi thence, even with respect to the propaga* 
tion of French principles, but certainly as to the C€xi^ 
£rmatioa of French pow^ ; an4^ above all, as to the 
situation in which we should stand, should Fraacc 
choose to force us again into a War. The pwt of 
Malta, . $uoag as it is> would not, UteraUy, «erve as a 
bulwark to stop the incursionis of Jacobiiiism ; figwa* 
tiv^ly, it would not be without its effect in that way: 
yet there would be some difference, ( cooceive^ at tJm 
beginnkig of a War, whether we were in possession 
of Malta or npt ; and m the mean while» the know* 
ledge of that difference in the firads of the enemyiL 
and of our>$elves, would be quickly fek, in any dia- 
icttssioQa whidi m%ht take place between us, in time 
of Peaces 

The daqg^s of Peace, therefor^ are aiigm^nted %■ 
jhundred^bld by teri!iis at once so degrading and in* 
jurious, as those t^ which we have submitted : on any 
terms on which it could have been concluded^ it 
«rould have had its dangers, and dreadful oms ioo| 
JPrance remiini^ a revoluiMxiary govemmeiit» md 
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b&ngy as it Ib^ m poBse^tn of ^umpe. Whether 
tfait arii must not ultmiaiiely have been submitted to ; 
wfaediar the hopes of change, either from coalitions 
tvl^hout, or commotioQs inthin, migfat not have be» 
come 80 small, and the evils c^ War^ hcmever niiti« 
gat€d^ so great, tiiat we must have made up our mtsds^ 
after taking the best securities against those jduigers 
that we could^ finally to have acquiesced in them, is 
a separate qnestioQ, which i win not now discuss* 
But thie time, in my opinion^ was not come when such 
onquafiQ^ acquiescence m our pare was requisite ; 
when we were to cease to enquire what those securi^ 
ties were; or when we ought to have talpsH up witii 
such secUrideSy if seeuHties they can be tailed, as lufe 
c&ated by the presmt treaty. The- great misfiartune 
has been, that this question of Peace has never yet 
'iaeen foUy and feirly befet^e the country. We have 
been taken up wish die War } that was the »de of the 
alternative next to us ; ^^^^ and have never yet, titt k 
was too kte,' had our attention £urly directed, or, I 
must say, fairly suomioned, to the dreadful picture on 
the ochar side. If we had, we should aever have 
heard^ accept among the ignorant and disaiecied, of 
joy and exultatic^i through the land, at a Peace such 
af die present. 

Here, Sir, I have nearly closed this subject. One 
^^nly topick renudas, a most important one indeed, but 
which 1: should have been induced, periuips, oh the 
present occasion, to pass over in ale&ce, if m one 
part of it I did not feel myself called ujxaw By .some? 
thing of a more thao ordinary duty, 

fi a 
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' When a great nulitary Monarch tS oiir tune * wa$ 
at the lowest ebb of his fortunes, and had sust^eel a 
defeat, that seemed to extinguish ail his remainiag 
hopes, the terms of his letter, written from the fidd 
cif battle, were — ** We Jiave bst every thing, but our 
honour.'^ Would to Grod, that the same consoladon, 
in circumstances liable to become in dme not less dis- 
astrous, remained to Great &itain ! I should feel a far 
less painful load of depression upon my mind, dban 
weighs upon it at this, moment. But is our honour 
saved in this transaction? Is it. in a better p%ht than 
those two. other objects of our considerttbn^ which I 
have before touched upon, our dignity and our secu- 
rity ? I fear not. I fear that we have contrived to 
combine in this proceedings- all diat is at once cuinous 
and disgraceful ; all that is calculated to undo us, in 
ir^Mitation as. well as. in fortune^ smd to dq)rive us of 
chose resoiurces, which h%h fame and unsullied cha* 
racter may create, ^even under the ribs of death,'* 
when all ordinary means of relief and safety seem to 
be at an end. I am peaking here, not of the gpeneral 
discredit that attaches, to this predpitate retreat and 
flight out of thecause of Europe, and of all mankind ; 
but of the situation in which we stand with respect to 
those allies, to wnom we were bound by distinct and 
spedfick eA^gemehts. I must be very slow to aclmit 
that construction, which considers as a breach of treaty 
any thing done by a contracting power, under a clear 

bondjide necessity, ^^Kh as the other party itself does 
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not pretend to dispute. If an absolute conquest c^ 
one of the parties to an alliance does not absolve the 
other horn the obligation whjch it has contracted, so 
neither can a timely submissicmy made in order to 
avert such conquest, wh^ the remaining party itself 
^11 not be able to describe that submission as mju* 
rious dther tp her own interest, or to that of the 
common cause. If we were not in a state to say to 
Sardinia, that tt was better for ui that she ^ould con* 
tinue ber resistance, rather than accept the terms ofr 
fared ber; then, I say, we are not in a state to con* 
sider ber submission as a forfeiture of the claims which 
she had iqpon us. We have left Sardioia, iioweverj^ 
widiottt an attempt to reGeve her, without even ^ 
helping hand stretdied out to. support or to cheer her^ 
under that ruin whic|i she has brought upon herself* 
with no fw^ on her jkrt, while adhering faithfully to 
h^ treaty with us. 1 must caU that adherence; £uth* 
ful, which has continued as long as we ourselves could 
sayv that it was of any use. t- The c^se of Sardinia is, 
with no great, variation, the, case of Holland also. 
Bdth powers were our allies; both aie, ruined, wbSte 
adhering to that alliance; both ar^ kit to their fitte. 
But Sardinia and Holland are. two only of our alfies ; 
and placed in circumstances of peculiar dimculty. 
There were others,. it may be said, mrae capable of 
being assisted, for whose security and protection every 
thjng has bieai done, that the most scrupul<nis fid^Efty 
could requires Naples^ Portugal^ and Turk^, will 
attest, to th^ end <^ time^ the good &ith of Gfreat 
liiitalu; and $he«r to the world that xi&r is net a powers 

»3 
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who ever seeks her own safety by abcmdofiing those 
with \^hom she has embarked ih a cotiunoA caiue^ 
Sir, if I were forced to make a comparison between 
the mstances, in which we pkinly and openly desert 
our alKes, and those in which we affect to protect them^ 
I should say, without hesitation, that those of die 
former class were the least disgraceful of the two j be* 
cause our protection is in feet nothing else but a deserr 
tion, with the addition of that ridicule which attache^ 
iipon things, that endeavour to pass for the ^Teiae of 
what they really are. 

The protection which we yield to these unfortiinate 
powers, is much of the same sort with that which 
Don Quixote gives to the poor boy, whom he releases 
from the tree ; when he retires with perfect compla* 
.cency and satisfaction, assuring him, that he has no- 
thing more to fear, as his master is bound by the most 
solemn promise not to attempt to exercise against hin| 
any further severity. We know, Sir, what resp<k:t 
Was paid to this promise, as soon as the knight was 
out of sight ; and it is not difficult to foretell, w|iat 
respect will be paid by Buonaparte, (without waodng 
even, I am afraid, till my Honoui^ble Friends ^all be 
out of sight,) to this solemn stipulation and pledge 
by which we haye provided so effttfmlly for the secu* 
rity of the dominions of our good and faithful alKes. 

The ridicule of this provision, which in any cm^ 
would be jsufficiently strong, has, undoubtedly, in the 
case of Turkey, something of a higher and liveli^ 
|-elish; Turkey being the power, in whose instance, 
and with respect \f> precisely the sjune party, the total 
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instifficteiicy and nullitj of such wgagemaits has been 
so strikingly manifested, and is still kept so fresh in our 
memories, by the very operatimis with which the War 
has closed. 

So much as to our conduct towards those powen, 
with whom we stood in the relation of allies, accofd^ 
ing to the usual diplcmiatick forms y and whom the 
common polky of Europe had been accustomed to 
eonader under these and similar relations. 

But there was another body of allies, not ranked 
indeed among the European powers, nor possessing 
mueh, perhaps, of a corporate capadty, but who, as 
m^i, actmg either separately or togedier, were 
equally capable of becoming objects of good faith, zfkd 
in iact had so become, though by means diflferent, in- 
point of form, from those y^iich engaged the faith of 
die country, m any of the instances^ above alluded 
to :-~» These persons were, the Royadists of France, 
wheresoever dispersed, but particularly that vast body 
of them which so long msuntaioed a contest against 
the Republic, in the West ; where they formed the 
mass of the mhaUtants of four or five great provinces, 
far ezceeduig, both in extent and populadon, the 
kmgdomcf Ireland*. I mention these particulars of 
tlieir force and numbers, not because they are matteriai- 
to the present purpose, but because they serve to 
obviate that ddusion of the understanding, by Miiich 
tlmigs, small in bulk, and filling but fitrle space in 
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the inuginatioflri, are apt. td lose their htM ob oiir 
interests and affections. Tlie tnenticm of them may^» 
ttoi^eover, not be uanecessary in this House^ wbere^ I 
fear, from various causes, all that relate to the 
Royatiats is a perfect terra intognita^ as Ifttfe known or 
€0ii$iderc;d> Is Ae affairs oi a people in another hemis^ 
pher«^ The Royalists were, however, a greatly 
lltimeroiis^ and substantive body, capabli^ of wimrt 
taining against the Repurblick a War, confessed. b]i 
ihe .Rep»bli(;ans themselves to have been more for* 
HM^able and bloody, - than most of those in which 
^y h^ been, etgaged > and of terminaling that Wav 
t^y a P^a^e, which showed sufl^ciently what the Wair 
^ad.beee', ind what the fears were, which the Re* 
ppbjiick entertained, of itspoisssibie finial 9ticces6» But 
liet .th,e; numbers a^ powers of the. Royalists have 
t^een wha| th«y might y had their a&us been still lesti 
considered; had they bejen mcu-e disowned, discoim-^ 
tenanced> and b^tirayed, than iit naany instances. the]r 
mece i bjad. moi;e suck garrisons aa those of Menta 
^d Vatenici^nnes been suffered to be. sent against: 
i^hem ^ ^ had they been less the realv primary 
defjendeTfS and lepreseatarives of that cause, which the 
^ Allies, psofessed to support; still thece were ouc 
t>rmatl Proclamations, issued at various periods, not 
expressly aagagiag indeed tc^ ma^e siipulations for 
them in case of a Pe^ce,. but <;aUing generally forjheir 
fxertions, and promising succour and pirotection^t ta 
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all those who should declare diemsdves in favoar of 
die ancient order of things^ and of their hereditary 
and rightful Monarch. What I am to adc, is^ iiave. 
we acted up to the spirit^ or even the letter, of our 
own prockunaticxis ^ or to the spirit of that relatbn^ 
in which die aatisre of the War itself^ independent of 
any proclamations, placed us 'with respect to these 
people ? I ani compelled to say^ (I say it with great 
reluctance, as well as with great grief,) I fearwehava 
donie no such thing* I fear, that a stam is left upoD 
€for annals, far deeper than that^ which, in formeir 
times, many were so laudably anxious to wa;sh away,; 
in respect to the conduct of this country towards the 
Catalans. The Cats^ns were not iiwited *by any 
declaiations more specifiek than those which we have 
made to the Royalists : riieir clakn npon u$ was inr 
some respects more doubtfdk Yet, so far were they 
from being passed over m silence ia die teirms of the 
Beace ; so far were they from being abandoned tcy 
tjieir fate, left to the merciless persecution of their 
enemies, that a stipulation was made for a full and 
comptetei anmesty for them ; and, far more tlian that,» 
a provision, that they should be put upon the same 
footing, and enjoy the same privijeges, with that pro- " 
vinoe which was in fact the most favoured under the 
Spani^ monarchy. Yet^ because more was not done ; 
because they wQfe not placed in the situation of enjoy- 
ing alt that they asked ^ — much of it, perhaps, having* 
more of an imaginary than a real value ; — because ia 
^ paits^ whg:e dieir cl^im was qiore disputable, per* 



feet and entire satisfiEictiQn. Was not giTen^ ijiem ^ did 
a large and respectable majority <^ this House think 
it necessary to institute a solenm inquiry, --* the in* 
tended foundation of proceecUngs sdtl more solenm, — 
in order to purge themselves and the country, as lap as 
depended on them, firom the shame of what they 
deemed a breach of the national faith. 

By what purgations, by what ablutions, shall we 
cleanse ourselves from this far deeper and fouler blot, 
of havmg left to perish under the ^knives of-tibeir 
ioemies, without eten an eflfort to save them, every 
man of those whom we have affected^ as it must now 
iqq;>ear, to call our friends and allies ; with whom we 
were bound, by interests of far higher import than 
those of a disputed succession ; who were the assertors 
with us of the common -morality of the world ; "^nbo 
were the true depositaries of that sacred cause, die 
very priests of that holy ^th ; widi whom we had 
joined, as it were, in a solemn sacrament ; and whoj 
on all these grounds, but chiefly for the sin of havii^ 
Held communion with us, are now, as might be exr 
pected, doomed by the fanadcs of rebellion, to be the 
objects of never-ceasing hostility, to be pursued as 
offenders, whose crimes can only be exj»ated by their 
destruction ? 

I agree with what has been said by my Honouralde 
Friend [the Chancellor of the Exchequer* 1, that Peace 
once made, all communication with this, or any other. 
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of people, hoodie to the French Government, 
must completely cease. Whoever the Goyemmqoi 
is, or whatever its conduct may be with respect to us^ 
if we think fit to make Peace with it, that Peacie must 
be i^ligiously kept. I ant not for curing one breach 
ci faith, by another. But was nothing to be done, in 
the final settlement of that Peace; and sdll mom 
during thf time which has elapsed since th« Urst com« 
fiiencement of the negotiations i I wish a satis&ctory 
«nswar could be given to those inquiries. I wish it 
mere true, that, for months past, numbers had not 
]^een perishing throughout the Royafist provinces, the 
victimfi of their loyalty and honour ; -— (men hunted 
4lown, like wild beasts, for acts, which that Oover&i* 
ment may call crimes, but which we, I hope, have 
not y^t learned so to charactaMe ;) -~ simply for 
want of such means, as m%ht have enabiod them to 
effect t^r escape, and, after the loss of every thing 
b)it what their own minds must bestow, to have sought 
jsm asyhim in some foreign land. 
. Sir, I would gladly draw a veil over, these has. 
9ut our shame is too flagrant and glaring, to be con- 
cealed : ihe cry of this blood is too loud to be stifled; 
i beg to waih my hands of it. Hie share which I 
have happened to have in the afllairs (^ this illustrious 
and unfortimate people; the interest which I have 
always taken in their cause ; make me doubly anxious 
to Tflfidkzte myself from any participation in the guilt 
of having thus abandoned thenu I wish I could vin- 
dicate, in like manner, the Government and the 



Country* Amoi^ all our 3hatnes,'it Is ibsit of the 
most &^ nature, and of ' whicb, poesibty^, we ^all 
tengestjue the effects*. 

Sir^ I have done. I faave^tated^ as I thought itiiny 
duty to do, whait my apprehensions are, as to the 
nature ^d consequences of the present Peace. If the 
evils which I impute to it, are not to be found there> 
if the dangers which ! appr^^iend should not come to 
pass, no one will more rejoice in my eit6r than my* 
eelf : those \irbo differ from me will have nothing to 
complain of; I shall have alarmed myself; I^hall not» 
probably, even have to reproach myself whh having 
succeeded in alarmmg them. But if any there shonld 
be (there are none I sun sure in this House), who 
should say, that my fears axe mi imaginary; that 
they think of this- Peace as I do ; that they apprehend 
it will ruin the country; but that they hope, the 
coiatry may last loi^ enough to serve their turn; 
that being traders, they think the trade* of the country 
may be bist ; thatj being manu£sLcturers» they betieve 
its manufactures may decline ; buii that for this they 
care but little, provided the Peace in the mean time 
slulll prove advantageous to tbem; — to all such, ff any 
there can be, there could be but one answer^ —-that 
they are a disgrace to their coustry and to their 
species; and that be must be as bad.as. they, whc^ 
^poa such terms, could sede to merit their good 
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opiiuoQ) or could solicit their favour. I trusty hov- 
ever, that no such men are to be found ; but that all 
who rejoice in the present Peace, do it under a per- 
sua^on, that the good which they may hope to derive 
from it, individually, is not to be obtained by the 
sacrifice. of the final welfare and safety of thdr 
country. 



lie argumeftts contamed in the ahve Speech vtere supported 
ty Dr.-JMurence^ Mr. William Elliot^ and Mr. C. Wynne, and 
^epRed /* by MrrWilherfirce, Mr. Torie (Secretary at WarJ^ 
'mnd Mr. A^dingfon (Chancellor of the JEscchequerJ ; — i^er 
mfhich the address was carried without a division. 
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A, --Page 3* 

It would have been too much to have urged the plea of 

povecty in a countryi which was at that moment exeiting 

the envy and jealousy of all the world by its exorbitant 
wealth. 

B, — Page 9. 

The answer to be given to ihis question, In the case of 
the present treaty, wUl be best ascertained perhaps by re* 
curring to what happened when the terms of the treaty were 
first declared. * It was some time before any body could be 
found to believe them. The first reporters, when ibey 
stated that every thing was given up, except Ceylon and 
Trinidad ; that Demerary, Ck>chin, th^Cape, Malta, all were 
gone ; were treated as persons who' wer^ joking, or who 
were themselves the dupes of some idle joke put about by 
the Opposition. Nobody could believe that the terms of the 
treaty were in reality such as that description represented 
them. 

On the Continent, where the speculations are apt to be 
more refined ; after some time given to disbelief, the difficulty 
was solved by the supposition of secret articles. < Some 
great advantages were to be secured to Great*Britain of 
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another kind :' ^ Buonaparte was to abdicate ^ ^ Lomt 
the XVIIIth was to be restored :' &c. Sec. It never entered 
the thought of any one» that the state of things was finallf 
to prove> what it appeared in the first instance ; and that 
from mere impatience of contest^ from sheer impotence ot 
mind) Great-Britain had thus suddenly stopped in her career^ 
dropped down as in a fit, and, abandoning all her means of 
defence, was rolling herself iu the dust at the feet of her 
adversary, regardless of what in future was to bectmie cif 
her,, and looking to nothing but .such temporary respite, as 
< the satiate fury' of the foe, or some feeling still more 
degrading to her, might happen to yield. 



-C. — Page 10. 

This position will not be thought to have becoim less 
conunaaditig by the completioa cff an event, which, lost as 
this country is to all feeling of its situation, does seem to 
have produced some slight sensation, namely, the ex^nclion 
of the Cisalpine Rep«blick, and the reproduction of it under 
the new form and title of the Italian* Those who before 
ditMibted, to what degree Buonaparte was master of Europe, 
may ^d here wherewithal to settle their opinion. It ia 
not the mere assumption of so much new territory, or 
l»f ' so much uew dominion at least, over a territory 
ilready dependant i nor the new danger atrising from 
thence to Austria ; (either of them circumstances, that, 
in form/^r times, would have set the Ccmtiiient in a flame,) 
but, what the state must be of the Powers of Europe, 
whocfcx they are, when they can At quiet spectators 
of this proceeding, without daring to stir a step to prevent it. 
The lissumptipn of this territory, though it be only a change 
ill the fc^m .of the domiuimi exercised over it, must by no 
fu^os be coRsiid^rtd .as ci littk importaAce. As has bccti 
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nvell observed, (vid^ Cobbetfs Register^ page IT4) the use 
ta be made of a country^ in any «tate of independence^ how- 
ever nominal^ is by no means the ssime, as when that country 
is^ placed at once in the hands of the govefning power* 
l^rance is mistress^ it is true, of Spain and Prussiai and of 
Holiand, Switzerland, Genoa, Tuscany, and all the south <tf 
Italy : but not to the same degree of the two, former coun- 
tiries, as she is of the others ; nor of the others, in the same 
manner as she is of the new Italian Republick. There may 
be a difierence of ^veral weeks. 



D. — Page II. 

Among the posts and ports included in this description, 
we must not omit to particularize the Island of Elba, with 
its port, Porto Ferrajo. This little island, small in extent, 
but not small in consequence, and rendered nobly conspicu* 
oos at the close of the day, by the last parting rays of British 
glory, wtuch fell upon it, was supposed by the provisions of 
the Treaty of Laneville to have been left indirecdy only in 
the power of France; inasmuch as it was expressly ftipu-* 
lated, that it was to form part of the territoiies of the new 
king of Etruria, — - a king made by France j. in the winloii* 
nesa of her malice, and as a mockery of 'the ancient 80ve« 
reigns of Europe, The possession of the Island, however, 
in this way was not thought- suSieient ; and therefore, that 
pothing might be wanting to mark that perfect contempt of 
good faith which has never failed to be manifested by the 
JRepublick in all her transactions with other countries, Elba 
wa^to be obtained by a secret treaty with the Kingof Spsm, 
*— the chief of the house of which the i^ing of £trurta was 
a member. The consequence was, that when Austria in the 
Treaty of Luneville, and England in the late PrelkniMry 
^Treaty, thought that they had left this islan4> such as it had 
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always been before, part and parcel oi the dutchy of Tusqany^ 
they found it| to their great surprize^ rising op against tbem^ 
as a separate possession in the bands of France^ ready to be 
employed for the more easy sobj|igattoa of Naples, and for 
iKrhaterer other purposes France might have to prosecute in 
that quarter of the world. — It is not easy to conceive an 
instance of more contemptuous imposition on one side, nor 
of more forlorn and pitiable acquiescence on the other. 



• E. — Page II. 

Great doubt seemis to be entertained at this moment^ 
whether France will or will not finally obtain possession 
of St. Domingo ; and great exultation to be felt in cbnsc'^ 
quence by those, who, a. few months ago, upon the ground 
that the conquest of St. Domingo, by France, was neces** 
sary for the security -of our own islands, had consented to 
so extraordinary a measure as the sending out an immense 
armament, from the enemy's ports, in the interval between 
the Preliminary and the Definitive Treaties. The proba« 
l»lity IS, that Prance will succeed, so far at least as to keep 
possession of part of the island : but should she not,* then all 
the terrors afiected to be felt at the establishment of a Black 
Emigre, will return with ten-fold forces for the Blacks will 
remain masters, — and masters after having tried their powers 
in a regular contest with European troops, — not to mention 
die hostility which they may well be sUspected to conceive 
ligainst us, who after various treaties and negoriations, the 
siatttte of which may require hereafter a little examination^ 
finally lent our assistance to the sending out a force, intended 
for the purpose of bringing them back to slavery. Should 
the other event happen, and i^rance obtain possession of 
6t« Domingo, it may then well be a question, how long we 
Aatl remain m possession of Jamaica. So Httle can ordinary 
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men ciit^t into that profound scheme of policy, which would 
gnre to your enemy at a peace, or even before peace was 
concluded, what you had yourself been attempting to acquire 
during the war, at the expense of more than ten thousand 
men, and probably of twice as many millions of money. 



F, — Page II. • 

What is here supposed is now found to be the fact. By 
a secret treaty settled with Spain, on the 2ist March, 1801, 
but not to be declared till after peace with England, or till 
ministers should be found, who jireviously to peace would 
suffer France to do what she pleased, Spain cedes to France 
the possession of Iiouisiana, and with it, as is supposed, that 
p£ the two Floridas. It is impossible to pretend that thil 
event was one which could not have been foreseen. It was 
f9reseen by the treaty of Utrecht ; it was foreseen by dif 
fears of every reflecting American ; it was pointed out to the 
people of America, nearly six ydars ago, not only as an event 
likely to happen, but as likely to happen in the very mode 
which we have now seep. (Vide Cobbett's Register, page 
199.} ' Putting foresight out of the question, the fact must 
^ave been known, had the Ministers here either dared to 
question France, or instead of allowing France to negotiate 
for her allies, insisted on treating directly wi(b those powers 
themselves. 

Dreadful is their responsibility, by whom these pr^cau* 
tions have been neglected, and by whqn^ these things have 
finally been suffered to happen. Buf the.crim^ or madness 
of those who have caused these evils, is less to us than the 
evils themselves. France has hitherto reckoned her piogrest 
by states and kingdbms : she may now count by c^finenta t 
she *has ests^blished herself in the new, world, By the po$» 
session of these countriigs, placed 9s they aie, and egwibigBiioi 
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Hrlth those which before belonged to het, she will hold, as by 
a sort of middle handle* the .two great divisions of this 
quarter of the globcj and will brandish these continents like 
the blades of that tremendous instrument^ which did such 
signal service ia the patriot hands of Lord Edward Fits- 
gerald. 

The consequences of this acquisition in one of the two 
hemispheres (North America) are well detailed^ in different 
parts of the work above referred to. (See p<44, 1991 253^ 
and 265). France planted now in the same continent with 
the United Statesj cutting them off from some of their 
richest districts, extending her settlements behind them^ 
gradually but not slowly, till the mouths of the Missi- 
«ippi shall be united with the sources of the St. Lawrence^ , 
will soon make them feel the want of that security which 
they have hithertp derived from an intervening ocean : and 
jigainjt a new and unconsolidated mass of states will finally 
effect that, which it required only ten years to accomplish 
against the old and welNcompacted governments of Europe. 
In the mean-while we may employ ourselves ih considering, 
what is likely to be her controol over the conduct of Ame- 
rica as respecting this country ; what the danger to Canada, 
and to that portion of our trade, which .is carried on with 
those countries \ what the effect of a French establishment 
in Louisiana and the Floridas, joined to what France wilt 
have in St. Domingo, Martinique, and Guadaloupe^ upon 
the whole of our West -Indian interests- and possessions. 

But it is on the other side, and towards the South, that 
the scene is most awful ; where we behold the whole wealth 
of the new world lying exposed in goodly prospect, and 
France, with no other point to settle than the moment wheft 
it may suit her convenience to take possession of it. Buo« 
naparte, established in Louisiana, has as ready an access to 
the treasures of the Spanish mines^ as any banker has to hit 

Fa 
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Itrong box. Thanks to those who have given Kim the key 
of them. The wealth of Spain will from hcnccfotwarcf, 
directly and immediatelyi and with no necessity for any 
intermediate process^ be the wealth of France : and let no 
man flatter himself with the hope^ that ic will become in her 
hands, what it was in those of its former possessorsy die 
ineans of enfeebling strength, and relaxing industry and 
exertion. Tn succeeding to the riches of Spain, there is no 
'ground to hope, that France will succeed to her weakness 
or folly. She will better profit by the example of her pre* 
decessors, and will keep her wealth in a due and perfect 
subordination to the higher and dearer interests of her am* 
bition. Her mines will be only the store-house of her 
power. She will see, in these dark repositories, nothing 
but a magazine of future wars $ which, like winds from the 
dave of j£olus, will rush forth to sweep the earth, and level 
whatever may yet be found to oppose the final accomplish- 
ment of her wishes* , ' 

•c VxA Eurusque Notusque ruunt, creberque procellis 
Africtts, et vastos volvunt ad litora fluctus. 

An opeft boat in the Bay of Biscay, with all the stormt 
of heaven raging for its destruction, does not present an 
image of mora unequal conflict, than Great Britain strug* 
gling with a power, which combines against her die old 
world and the new ; which, to the fbrce of nearly the whole 
continent of Europe, ta something in Asia, to much in 
Africa, and more in the West-Indies, adds the naval re- 

sources of the continent of North America, and the wealth 

■ 

of the Spanish mines. 

AU these latter dangers, be it remembered, are created 
solely apd exclusively by the pel»ce. While war continued^ 
^hese resources could never have gone to the enemy \ they 
might, at any moofient when necessity had been pressing, or 
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hope in Europe had become extinct^ have been secured to 
ourselves. Tbe fear of this was probably the cause which 
preserved so long to Spain and Portugal the nominal inde- 
pendence which, they have enjoyed. But these advantages 
(we shall be told) could only be obtained by warj and 
wir is ruin. -^ Not exactly indeed to every country ; because 
to France it has proved the means of empire and great- 
ness ; and eren in Cfe^t Britsuot up to the period of the 
ninth year of yr^t^ the progre^ of fiAn did nof.seem to 
h^ very alarming* We shall kiiowy before Jpog, what 
die efficacy is of that provision^ which grave and spber men 
have made fojr the hs^pptn^s and j8<siety of their eoiiojtryj. 
iP peaces 
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There is no chance that the evils of the Peace in this 
respect will be done away, whatever may become ^ the 
particular cession here alluded to. Between thp boundary 
settled by the treaty of Madrid and the boundary now con* 
tended for, in whatever treaty this latter is to be found, the, 
difitrence is so small as hardly to be worth disputing. Ei- 
ther will give to France the command of the river Amazon. 
In this view the French may possibly concede the point: 
unless indeed the assurinees given by our ministers, that 
tjiey meant to, dp so, may be a reason with them fpr main* 
taining it. 

Hi— Page 12, 

Thqre have always been, in the House of CommcinSs 
some half dozen or dozen sensible men, who having foi|i|4, 
put, tbat Great Britain was an island, have been of opinion, 
^t all continental connexions are injurious, and calculated 

? 3 
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only to fiil the pockets of those, wiio, iii return for English 
guineas, had nothing to give but the valour and military 
talents of their subjects. As the progress of reason is slow, 
this party had remained for a century or more in a very ob". 
scure minority, opposed by all who for their wisdofn of 
talents, or supposed knowledge of public affairs, had figured 
at anytime in the history of the country. But oppressed as 
the party had long been, they have lived to see the day, 
wHcn their opinions are at length triurhphant ; and when 
the ministers of the country, with the ful} approbation of 
Parliament and of the Nation, are settling a treaty of peace 
upon a formal recognition of their principle, and declare in 
substance, ^hat Great Britain has no longer any concern of 
interer t in the affairs and situation of the Continent. It is 
only unfortunate, that time has npt yet been given to evince 
the truth of this principle by experience. When it shall be 
seen that this renunciation of foreign connexions^ ^nd re^o 
treat into bur Insular resources shall have produced no hannj, 
but that, on the contrary, the power and prosperity of 
preat Britain shall have risen higher than before, then will 
^i$ dpptripe hsiye receiyed its full and fin^l cbnfirmadot^f 
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See JEtat de h France^ by Hautrive, a work published z% 
]Paris, in |8oo, immediately under the directiqn of thq 
yrei^ch poyernrnent^ apd universally understood to be in- 
tended a$ a sort of i?iat}ifcstp of their sentimenta. See also 
the various regulations introduced^fpr the prohibition of our 
inanufacture?, eyen in the interval between the Preliminary 
and Definitive Treaties. ^ 
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A FEW weeka before the above discourse was delivered 
diis would have been a mistake : for the treaty of Utrecht 
equally provided against the cession of any of these settle* 
snents, as against the cession of St. Domingo : but it is on« 
of the distinguishing characters of the late preliminartes» ^«« 
and a most alarming one it is -^ that contrary to the almost 
uniform practice^ they revived no former treaties ; so that 
the treaty of Utrecht^ as respecting this country and France 
may be now considered as abrogated* 

L. — Page 2p. 

Thk topick here alluded to is so closely connected with 
this subject) that the argument is evidently defective without 
it. An opinion indeed prevails^ and is insisted nppn by peiw 
sons of much apparent wisdom and gravityi that any inquiry 
into the conduct and merits of the First Consul is unbo-i 
coming and improper; unsuited to the |lignity of a great 
assembly, and incapable of being made conducive to any 
useful purpose. To many, however, it may seem, that just 
the contrary of this is the fact : that in the history of tho 
world, an instance can hardly be found of any one, whose 
personal qualities were so much a subject of general con^* 
cem, and consequently so proper an object of inquiry; and 
that*the occasion of all others, when such inquiry must be 
most proper and necessary, was that in which we were prCN 
paring to sign a treaty of peace with the person in question^ 
founded expressly upon our confidence in bis character, and 
entrttsting to the issue of our judgment in that respect, die 
whole of the interests, welfarej, independence^ mi txcn 
^iis^ence of a great empire. * . • 

*4 
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Without inquiring generally into the history of the person 
thus confided in, let us recur only to a few of those pas- 
sages of his life, which apply most immeoiately to the trusty 
which we are here reposing. A detatied and most masterly 
exposition of these is to be found in Mr. Pitt's tpeedi of 
the 3d of lF*ebrttary, J 800, in whidi among other particubrF^ 
an account is given of his proceedings towards the people 
and goremments of the sereral sutes of Milan, Modcna» 
Genoa, Tuscany, the Pope, Venice, and Egypt* Of all o£ 
these it may be said generally, and as it should seem without 
exception,—- such was purposely the profusion of ei^ge- 
ments, and such the uniform and systematick breach ot 
them, — that not a single act was done, which was not in 
yiolation of some engagement, and certainly not a single 
engagement contracted, or profession made, that was not» 
in every part of it, grossly and in most cases ii»taudy vio- 
lated* The French rulers have, throughout, evidently aeted 
upon the principle, that he who could divest himself at once 
of all moral feeUng, and release himself from all moral con-* 
troul, must for the time have an immense advantage over 
diose who should remain under the old cmstraints, and who 
might not be sensible immediately * of d|B change whick 
had taken place, or, when they were, might . be long inca* 
pable either of adopting it into their own cooduct, or of so 
correcting their ancient feelings and habits (the habit for 
instance of relying in some degree on men's assurances^ 
yiekltng something to their professions, beUeving in part 
what they should ifolemnly assert), as to make themWve^ 
proof against its efiiects* Nobody has entered mwe fully 
into these views, or pursued them to greater eitea(t, thai^ 
the person of ^om we are here speaking i whether whca 
employed in the service of others, as in the insuuccs whicfa^ 
we were proceeding .to sts^te, or ^hen he afterwsfrd^ set up^ 
ibr himself, and turned * these instr«Qtioa&' < to plague th^ 
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bvcotorty' -^ die peqple vrho now find themselves under 
his yoke* 

In Lombardy, a' pioclamationi issued immediately upon 
his entrance into the cottntry^ and containing assurances the 
most solemn^ of 'respect for property, respect for rdtgioua 
opinions/ — principlesi which he declared to be those o£ 
the' French RepubHck, as wiell as of the army which he 
commanded, -— was followed instantly by a succession of 
exactions, amounting to many millions sterling, and by such 
▼iobtions of every religious opinion and feeling, aS'Could bc- 
intended only to* produce, what they at last^accomplishedy- 
the driving the people to something like resistance, and thus 
furnishing a pretext, (unsupported as it was to the last, 
even by the insurrection which had been provoked,) of mur* 
dcring eight hundred of the inhabitants of a single to^^^ 
and delivering over die* country to military plunder and 
execution, 

InModena, the proceedings, though upon a smaller scale^ 
were of the same cast and character. 

In Tuscany, to the breach of the general rights of neu* 
traUty, (that neutrality so prudently observed, as was de» 
dared in the House of Otaimons,* by the wise Prince who* 
governed that -country) ; to the breach of a treaty made the 
year before by the^Republick, was added that of a positive 
engagement made a few days before by himself. In sfMte of 
all these rights, and treaties, and engagements^ and for the 
sake of an act, which was in itself the grossest violation of 
one of" them, viz* the seizing an enemy's property in a 
neudral port, he mardiued into the country with as little 
ceremony as if he had been taking up- his quarters in a part 
of the Republick; and having completed his work, a^eed 
ipdeed to retire, but not till he had exacted from this unfor* 
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♦ By Mr. Fox. 
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tanatf , though wise Prince, certain conditions as the price 
of his departure, and among others a large pecuniary contri* 
bution^ fpr the expenses which the French had incurred in 
thus invading his territories. 

In Genoa, these breaches of treaty, and yiolations of faith, 
were divfersi6ed by a happy mixture of those mcaawres, by 
which protection to the independence of states, is made to 
signify a forcible diange of their governments ; and defence 
of the rights of the people, the establishing over thenri a 
foreign and 'military tyranny. But as these prpceedings, 
lliough equally a breach of faith with the others, seem to 
belong more peculiarly to the class which we have just 
xoticed, we will say no more of them here; and for the 
same reason, as well as from the inutility of citing separate 
instances, M'herc the whole proceeding from beginning fo 
end is nothing but one continued instance, we will forbear 
to dwell upon all the flagitious violences, and cruel and 
scandalous outrages, which attended the invasion of the 
Pope's states, in which, though breach of faith had no I«ss 
a ahare than in any of the transactions before enumerated^ 
it is lost and merged as it were, in the various other sensa** 
tions of Indignation and disgust,* which the events of that 
period are calculated to call forth. 

The last scene of these proceedings of the First Consul) 
comprized within the period of his Jtalbn command, by i« 
the states of Venice; and, as it happens. commonly at the 
close of the piece, the incidents here seem to have become 
more numerous, and to possess something of ^ higher and 
stronger interest. The general description of them is, hovr^ 
ever, the same, * x perpettial renoTation ' of hope, and 9 
perpetual disappointment;' professions , of friendship fol- 
lowed by instant acts of hostility ; assurances of protectioa 
•erving only as a prchide to every specier of violence ; and 
^ solemn treaty of peace, engaging to preserre to the covurr^ 
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it$ government and laws, ending in the subversion of both, 
either by the immediate hand of him who signed the treiaty, 
or, as happened in this instance, by the transfer of the 
country * to the iron yoke' of that very power, the de- 
livery of it from which was the professed object of hit 
* Interference, and the ground on which all his proceedings 
were to be justified. v 

What happened on these occasions in Italy, was renewedf 
afterwards, so far as respects fidelity to treaties and sincerity 
in negbtiation, in all the transactions of a similar nature, in 
which Buonaparte was concerned, either as a commander 
acting with large discretionary powers, or, as placed him- 
self, at the head of the Repubiick. The detail oP these 
would shew, that mere change of time and place made no 
thange in the character of the person, or of the system 
pursued* It appears by all, that good faith passed for 
nothing ; that deceptions the most gross, artifices unheard 
of in diplomatic proceedings, were practised without shame 
or scruple. When a party was once engaged in a nego* 
tiation, and placed in a situation in which he could no 
longer help' himself, it was in vain to expect that any regafcf 
would be paid to the professions, in which the liegotiatios 
began, or to declarations which occurred in the course of iu 
Any old engagement was set aside, or any new one foisted 
in, as suited the wishes, original or incidental, which France 
happened to entertain. Of all this proofs will he found, 
more or less, in each of the negotiations and conferences, 
which took place during the period here considered ; that is 
to say, from the close of the campaign in Italy in 1797, 
to the final settlement of what is called the peace of the 
f:ontinent ; particularly in what passed at Luneville respect- 
ing the security to be enjoyed by Naples, and in the convene 
tion with the Archduke at Steyer, reiattve to the armistice 
^e^eq Gettqrals ^rune and Bellegarde» , ^ 
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But It is in Egypt} that the character ef the First Consul 
is to be seen to greatest adv»itage* It is there that we are 
to look for it in its highest and most perfect state. It is in 
the rich and fertile plains of Egypt, under the heat of those 
more ardent suns, that his virtues seetn to shoot forth with 
most luxuriance, and to acquire a spirit and flavour^ um 
known in the colder regions of Europe, We will saj 
nothing here, of that gigantic contempt of good faith atld 
public morality, which first conceived the project of th< 
expedition ; of the outrages which followed in the train of 
it} of the happy inversion^ o{ all right and justice, which 
treated as rebels, and consigned to instant execution, thosQ 
of the inhabitants who presumed to defend their country 
against a foreign invader — an invader, whom none of them 
had offended, and whom half of them had never heard of, 
till they found him seizing upon their property, and putting 
to death all who dared to oppose him: We. will pass over 
the massacre of three thousand prisoners,, in cold blood, at 
Jaffa, and will consent to treat as doubtful the strange 
Aottgh hardly less authenticated fact, of his causing poison 
to be administered to the sick of his own army. The cir- 
cumstance which most forces itself upon the attention, 
which most attracts the eye of the connoisseur in the midst 
0f. this vast and splendid collection, is that singular combi- 
station of all that is great and all that is little, -*- all that is 
great in guilt and mischief, all that is little and despicable in 
the means of its execution, -r the pretence of having become 
a convert to the Mahomedan Faith, and the use to be made 
of that pretence for the purpose of committing an act of die 
most complicated fraud and treachery. Nobody conceives 
of course, for a moment, that faith, or religious opinion, 
had any thing to do in this proceeding from one end of it 
to the other. The case exhibits nothing but a renegade 
Christian, who is affecting not to be an Atheist, only in^^ 
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hope that he may pass for It Mahomedan. The whole vrz% 
a pretence, for the purpose of robbing an allied prince of 
his dominions. In this act, however, it is not the mere 
fraud and imposture that most excites attention : instances 
of that sort, in our police oiEces and criminal tribunals, are 
familiar to us every day. It is not even the horrid and blas« 
phemous impiety of it : we have heard of Dutch schippers 
trampling upon the crucifix. What most characterises the 
transaction, what is its true distinctive property, is the 
singular and utter shamelessness of it; the total abandon- 
ment of all regard for character or decency^ idiich could 
commit such an act in the face of day, with all Europe 
spectators and witnesses, but placed only, as he hoped, at 
such a distance, that they could not interpose in time, could 
not cry <^ stop thief ,^ so as to put the parties upon, their 
> guard, and prevent the robbery from being completed. 
Buonaparte knew, that what he did in Egypt must be knowa 
in six weeks to all Europe. He knew, that in Europe there 
was not a human being, man, woman, or child, who would 
be the dupe of this pretended conversion, or who would tee 
hi at any thing but a shocking and base contrivance to strip 
the Turks of Egypt. But he was content, that the trans* 
action diould be so seen. He thought, that this cheating 
the Turk would be considered as a clever trick, a droll arti- 
fice \ that the galleries in Europe would laugh at this^ just 
as the galleries in our theatres do, when any piece of suc- 
cessful knavery is going on upon the stage, — when Filch in 
the. Beggar^s Opera picks Mrs. Di's pocket. And, to s^y 
'• the truth, he does not appear to have been in the wrong in 
this expectation. Such is the deplorable baseness of man- 
Idnd, such the abject homage which men are willing to 
pay to crimes attended with success, to wickedness united 
widi power, that none of the acts committed at any time by 
the agents of the French government, seem at aU to have 
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hurt their reception in the vmli, either cpUectively or indn 
yidualij. Th^ir oppressions and cruelties excite no indi^ 
nation } their low and scandalous frauds no contempt } tbeit' 
treacheries no distrust. In the case of the person here in 
question^ you would swear, that his perfidies became htnii 
and that, like one of Horace's mistresses, th^ more falso 
and faithless he shewed himself, the greater was his train 
.of followers among the admiring and adoring governments 
of Europe* 

'i ■ Tu) simul oUigasti 

Perfidum votis caput, enitescis 
Pulchrior muh6, juvenumque prodiS 
Publica cura. 

There is a perfect contest for the honour of being betrayed 
hj him* The examples of those imfortunate and con^ding 
.jt^ountrieSy who have been already seduced and undone, pro* 
ducc no cautiw, inspire no terror. 

After the remark, made at the beginning of this note^ it 
will hardly be asked, of what use is* it to notice these facts i 
it is of $ome use to know betimes, the character of the per« 
sen, who is in a fair way of becoming our master^ and 
who, in fact, is so alrea4y> as far as relates to a perfect 
ascendancy over those who direct our counseb. But it is of 
peat use in another viewj to point out to notice, such parts 
of the history of the First Consul, as those wbidb we have 
been peaking of. It is of consequence to know, who it ii 
that particiilar persons adn^ire. If it be true> that a man is 
known by hh company (nwcitur a sock) it is equsilly tru«9 
that some judgment may be formed from those whom he 
extob and looks up to. What, it has bcijen asked, must be 
the priest, where a monkey is the god ? What must be the 
admirer, where the object of admira^on is a person capa« 
Jb)^ of $)>ch a proceeding as the pretended conversion %o 
Mahomedanism i It will be admitted^ probably, that thi^ i^ 
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not to come in, in the bemd p^vt of the character. But I 
Mfish to kno«r9 with respect to a large cla$s of bis admirerSi 
~ the enthusiasts of liberty, the assertory of rightSj the re* 
specters of the independence of nations, the abborrers of 
War, the lorers of Peace and pa^ifick arts, the explpder3 of 
military fame, -^ what in their estimatipn is the heroick partt 
or what they woul4 point out as the subject, of their pane<* 
gyrick ? Is it possible, that th^y can • hold out to us, as aa' 
object of admiration, the character of a man, whose meritt 
whatever its amount may'be,^must in kind be that of a 
soldier and a conqueror; whose sole occupation has been 
War ; the foundation of whose fame and power was laid 
wholly upon military exploits ; who unites in himself, all 
that these persons would profess to abhor in an Alexander 
and a Caesar; who has been at once the conqueror of 
foreign nations, and the subverter of the liberties of hit 
own ? These things shew, beyond a doubt, what, for the 
greater part, these eulogiums on the character of the First 
Consul reaDy are. «— They are, either the base abject homage 
paid by the generality of mankind to successful crime ; or 
the insidious praises of men, who, under ike mask of liber* 
ty, patriotism, and respect for rights, are seeking to gratify 
their own spleen or ambition, and preparing the downfall. 
of their country. Whatever credit may be due to him for 
military talents, and whatever certainly, is due to him for 
decision, boldness, vigilance, address, capacity for great 
though wicked enterprizes, it will be difficult to account 
otherwise than is above done, for the sort of praises whiclt 
we hear, and the quarters from which they come* 

M. — Page 29/ 

Thb, manner, in which people seem to have posed thcm^ 
selves with this question, has been the ruin of the country. 
They never seem to have go^ the length of discovering, thsii 
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if France was bent upon their destruction^ they were and 
fnust bC) in an eternal war, .unless either France should 
change her purpose, or they would submit to be destroyed. 
With all their fears and complainings, they, have never 
been sensible to above half their danger. They seem always 
to have supposed^ that like the contests in use' among our 
common people, (till the tmsdofH of magistrates extinguish* 
ed those remains of rustick chivalry,} they could terminate 
diis war at any time, by only declaring, that they had had 
enough. 



N. — Page 47. 

See on this subject the important facts and excellent re- 
flexions contained in chap. 2. towards the end, arid in other 
parts of Professor Robison's valuable work, published in 
1797, and entitled •« Proofs of a Conspiracy," &c. 

O.— Pages?. 

Though it was Francis I. who, after the battle of Pavia, 
originally expressed himself in this dignified manner, the 
King of Prussia adopted and repeated the sentiment, upon 
occasion of his memorable defeat at Schwcidnitz. See Ann. 
Keg. for the year 1761. 

P. --Page 55. 

The population of these provinces is by no means stated 
with exaggeration, wiien it is said < far to exceed the popu* 
lation of the kingdom of Ireland.' It might be described 
with truth, as < nearly, if not altogether, equal to thepopu* 
lation of Great Britain.' FronfCaen to Bourdeaux, without 
ciomprising more in breadth than belongs properly to t^e 

I 
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roystlist cwnttjf there is a population, according to the state- 
ment of Mr. Neckerj of little less than 9iOOO»bo6. la 
ascertaining the proportions of this population which may 
be considered as royalist, we must distinguish between 
those who were only royalists in their affections; those who 
actively^ though secretly, favoured the cause; and those 
who^ at different times, openly appeared in arms. By the 
numbers of the last of these classes, by the manner in which 
they maintain themselves, and by the effects which they 
produced, we may form, perhaps, the surest judgment 
though possibly a very inadequate one, of the general' senti* 
ments and dispositions of the country. If those, who have 
been most engaged in these scenes, and have at least the 
best means of knowing, may be relied on, it wa^ a small 
portion of the inhabitants indeed, and those confined almost 
exclusively to the towns, who were Hot royalists in their 
hearts. -But facts, and the inferences resulting from them, 
may .after all be considered as the best criterion^ especially 
to those who may not have the means of resorting to the 
testimonies which we have alluded to, or of appreciating the 
degree of credit, that may be due to them. Of these facts 
the prixicipal lie open to the observation of every body, and 
are of a nature little liable to be mistaken or misrepresented. 
They are--«the length of time during which the royalist war 
subsisted ; the armies which it obliged the Republick td 
employ ; the nature of the pacifications which took place in 
different parts of it ; the anxiety which it evidently excited . 
in the government, during the whole of its continuance ; 
the interruption which it gave to the communicatioQ ^ 
between the metcopc^is and the principal sea-ports —^ the 
transport of goods and passengers, and letters between Paris 
and Brest being sometimes stopt for a fortnighti requiring at 
times an immense escort, and being at all timea attended 
with considerable danger^ insomuch that officers going to 
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join their ships often preferred a. passage by sea, even at the 
risk of bcmg taken by our cruizers;— these are facts, 
which rest on no authority of individuals, and may afford 
some measure for judging of the degree and extent, to which 
the sentiment of royalism prevailed in this part of France. 
For facts of a description somewhat different, though of a 
character and magnitude not to be much concealed or dis- 
guised, such as the nature and progress of the war; the 
armies, which the royalists were able to bring into the 
• field ; the manner in which they employed them-; the re*- 
^oiitces which they ^possessed ; the energy which they dis- 
played ; for these, or other similar ones, the reader would 
do well to have recourse to an Account (published here in 
1796 anj} since translated) of Campaigns in the Vendee, by 
the rjepublican General Turreau, the same, probably^ who 
is now employed in something of a similar service in Swit- 
^erlandi and who, though interested in some degree in 
magnifying the force of an enemy, whpm he was employed 
to combat^ and requiring in that respect, as well as in 
several others, to be read with some reserve and catttioni 
may yet be relied on for the general substance of his narra- 
tive, and the principal representations which accompany it : 
find will afford to those, who may be new to the subject, 
much valuable information on the history and circunmanced 
of this most extraordinary and affecting war. 

Q^^Page 56. 

In the early stages of the war of La Vendee, before the 
fepublicans had had recourse to the systcm'^of laying waste 
and burning the country, and had brought the war to a foot- 
ing, in which no quarter was given on cither side, whatever 
prisoners were taken by the royalists, were released upon 
the wndltion of not serving again, either against them^ or 
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against tie allied powers f the royalists having imagined^ for 
^me reason or another^ that the allies and they were engaged 
in a common cause, and that the neglect which they might 
£ecm till then to have experienced, was owing wholly to 
the precautions taken by the enemy for preventing any 
communication with them. When, therefore, they heard, 
in the year 175^3, that the garrisons of Mentz and Valen- 
ciennes were marching against them, knowing that these 
garrisons had surrendered upon terms, and that one of the 
terms wa% that they should not serve aigain till exc(ianged» 
they concluded that this was a new instance of republican 
treachery, and that these troops, a numerous and most 
formidable body, the garrison of Mentz alone being reckoned 
a£ twelve thousand, could not be employed in this service, 
without some scandalous breach of engagement, such as 
would excite in the breasts of the allies no less resentmentt 
and indignation, than it did in those of the royalists. What 
then were their sensations, when they found, that this was 
no treachery on the part of the republicans, but that the 
allies themselves in framing their capitulations, and pro- 
viding that these garrisons should not serve against the 
other partie% in the war, had wholly neglected or forgotten^ 
to extend this provision to the^ case of the royalists ^ who 
with an army of immense force in point of numbersy per- 
feet in the mode of its composition, animated by the most 
heroick c6urage, headed by officers of great ability and ex^ 
perience, but still weak to a gre^t degree by the extreme 
deficiency, and often total want of all the or$linary means 
of war ; were left to ^prosecute as well as. they could, the 
desperate and unequal contest in which tliey were engaged^ 
disowned and abandoned by all the world. When they 
found this, their feelings were indeed acute, and their con- 
stancy almost shaken. They did not despair : it was not 
^eir nature to do so : but left thus to themselves, abandoned 
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fo their own resoutces, without aid| without co-opcratTon,' 
proclaimed, as • it were, to all Europe^ as not even belong- 
ing to that confederacy, of which they might, without pre- 
sumption, have hoped, that they should have been placed 
at the head ; tliey felt that their prospects were truly 
gloomy, and such as might well have excused them for 
relinquishing from that instant every thought of further 
resistance. That they did tiot so relinquish their hopes;* 
that they long maintained the contest with unabated vigour ; 
that the war broke out afterwards with fresh wioience j 
that it never ceased to be reuewed at every favourable 
opportunity, till the last of the continental powers had sub-^ 
mitted and made its peace ; that the elements of it remain 
entire to this day \ -^ these are truths, which ought to be^ 
known and remenfbered for the crettii: of those concerned,* 
though they yield but little consolation in the retrospect, 
and can now unhappily afford no ground of hope for the 
future. 
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Those who may before have thought, that such a vin- 
ciication was necessary, will not be less of that opinion, 
when they shall be told, that within the last twelve months,' 
more than three hundred royalist officers have been taken 
and put to death, in the western provinces, and that of 
these all but forty or fifty have suffered since the date of 
the preliminary treaty. In the name of all that is sacred, 
what justification can a government or a country offej 
for such conduct ? Three hundred men, or*at least a great 
proportion of them, sacrificed to the vengeance of their ene- 
mies, simply because we neglected, or refused to listen to 
their solicitations to be allowed an asylum in this country,' 
when in consequence of the peace which we were makings 
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their service could be no longer useful •in their' own ! Do 
we mean to say, that these persons had no claim upon us 
to the extent of what they asked ? Or that we could not 
afford the expegse of receiving, and providing for so many 
additional emigrants ? Monstrous a^ either tf these alle- 
gations would be, they would still be better than what alone 
remains, •^— the direct and unqualifie'd confession, that we 
did not dare to admit into this country men, to whom we 
were bound by every tie to furnish a place of refuge and 
safety, lc$t by so doing we should give ofience to our ene- 
mies. In what a state must the probity of a great country 
be, when, in a case like the present, such a motive can be 
made a principle of action ? to what must ^the mind of a 
country be reduced, when it can bear, that such a motive 
should become manifest to the world ? 

It may not be thought a trifling aggravavs^ion, (if in such 
a mass of shame aggravations were worth thinking of,} that^ 
just at this moment, a condemned, though pardoned traitor, 
Napper Tandy, is released from prison, and allowed to sail 
to France, yielded, we presume, as an act of grateful atten- 
tion, —-a kind of marriage present, — to the first CbnsuK 
Napper Tandy, be it remembered, was not a person to 
whom the faith of the French government was pledged by 
any publick declaration, unless it shall be contended, as 
perhaps it ought, that their decree of the 19th of November 
1*1^2 still continues in force : he was not a person engaged 
in one of those civil wars, of whieh history may furnish 
examples, wherein the rights and pretensions of the parties 
were. so equally balanced, as to make it doubtful, on whicl^ 
of the two sides the crime of commencing hostilities and 
breaking up the public peace ou^t in justice to be charged. 
He was a traitor in the commcm sense of the word, and 
upon ^he clearest evidence of the thing, and was con- 
demned ac^prding to the established principles, on which 
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the lives of such persons have become forfeit at all tiroesy 

and in ail countries. The firgt Consul however^ as is sup- 

posedf thought fit to ask his release : and the government 

here complied with his request. Such was the state of the 

intercourse between the two countries on the subjeet of 

persons of this description. But the royalists of Franc?» 

persons who bad been acting in conformity to, peihaps in 

consequence of our proclamations ; whose pbjects we had 

declared to be substantially our own ; of whose assistance we 

had a right to avail ourselves, according to every principle 

of the law of nations ^ who are not to be confounded, as is 

often wickedly or ignorantly done, with rebels and traitors, 

the subverters of their respective governments, but were oil 

the contrary the upholders of the constitution of their 

country in opposition to such rebels and traitors j to these 

. royalists we refused an asylum, lest we should offend the 

irriitable majesty of an usurper, and indispose him to grant 

such terms of peace, as those by which the safety pf the 

country is now so happily secured. If these things do not 

disgrace and dishonour a Country, I am at a loss to. know, 

what the dbgrace and dishonour of a country is. We seek to 

conciliate the favour of an imperious and vindictive enemy^ 

by the desertion of our friends, and the sacrifice of our natip* 

nal futhand honour. Our enemy, we may rest assured, will 

only despise us the more, without our deriving from that 

feeling any relaxation pf the motives, which have long led 

Kim to resolve pn our destruction. 
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ARMY OF RESERVE. 

June 20, 1803. 

J. HE following Speech was delivered by Mr, Windham ^ In tie 
House of Commonsy in disapprobation of the plan proposed by the 
Ministers f(tr raising 50,000 men in England^ Scoflandy and 
Ireland f by way of ballot or military conscription. The plan de^ 
scribed by the Secretary, at War was as follows : A body of 
50^000 meny to be called the Army of Reserve, was to be imme-'. 
diately raised by ballot^ according to the following quotas : — the 
counties of England and Wales 31,000, London and the 
Tower Haptlets 390pj Scotland 6000, and Ireland 10,000. 
The conscripts were allowed to find substitutes y and the term of 
service was four yearsy with an extension^ as to placCy to any 
part of Great Britain and Ireland^ and the lilands of Jersey and 
Guernsey, The Officersy to be commissioned by the Kingy were to 
come from the half pay list tfthe Army y from the MarineSy from 
the E^st India Companfs Service, from persons who had served 
as officers in Volunteer Yeomanry Corps in Ireland during the 
late Rebellion y andy if necessary y from the Recruiting Staffs, Such 
were the outlines of the plan to which Mr, Windham made the 
objections that will be found in the following Speech ; 

Mr. Speake r — Sir, 
THE Honourable Gentleman has introduced this mea- 
sure in a manner perfectly suitable to the solemnity of 
the occasion, and to the impression which such an oc* 
casion was likely to produce on his mind. — I wish the 
measure itself had been equally suitarble to the man- 
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per of its introduction, or to the circumstances out of 
which it has arisen. But, alas ! it has fallen jcniserably 
$hort tioth of the occasion and pf the. expectation^ 
which I had a^ow^ed myself to form of it. Instead of 
helping us out of our difScuIties, it serves only to, 
confirm a most material part of them, and for the rest^ 
to give us but very imperfect and inadequate assist- 
ance. Thi$ gifand nieasure, of which so much ei^pec^ 
tation has been raided, turns out, at last, to be nothing 
more than a mere addition to' the Militia, with all the 
^vils incident to that system, perverted and misapplied 
as it has be^en for a period of several years past. Ja 
addition to 70,000 men raised or raising according to 
that system, upon the population of Great Britain*^ 
and of 1 8,000^ so raised in Ireland, we are now tq 
have 1 Q,o6o more for Ireland, and 40,000 for Great 
Britain, making-in the whole the number of 138,000,1 
of which 18,000 (the original militia in Ireland) arc^ 
to be raised by bounty in the first instance, and the rest 
to be raised by ballot, with the privilege of exeo^tion 
from personal service, on the condition of finding s^ 
substitute. Does any man dream after this, that it is 
possible for Great Britain to have an army? The 
hope is utterly childish. The recruiting of the British 
army has, a$ every body knows, long stopd still. An 
army not recruited must, by degrees, waste away. In 
spite of all the hopes, which some may indulge of 
transferring men hereaftejc by new bounties from the 
fprce thus raised to the regular army — a most uncer* 
tain and ineUgible method-— the army must unavoid- 
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ably stand stiU for the present, aad oae miy vemum 
to say, under the kifluence of such a system^ is not 
likely to be agam put iti modoa. 

This, therefore, is my great, leading, and fUtida* 
inental objection to this measure, that it destroys all 
hope, now and hereafter, of a force truly regulaif -« 
that it completely cuts up the army. This it effects^ 
not so much by the raising of so many men — - a mea* 
sure vtrhich at the present moment I am not.prepaafed 
to object to i but, by admitting the princ^le of sub« 
stitution. That a compulsory levy cannot be mad« 
without a power of commutation of some sort or 
other, t am ready to allow. —The grievance would 
be utterly intolerable. But I hoped, as the Hon. pea« 
tleman knows, that another mode might have beea 
adopted, namely, that of commutation of service for a 
fixed fine ; which fine should be paid not into the 
hands of the corps for the purpose of b^g laid out ia 
providing a' substitute, with all the effect which toch 
an additional demand must have in raising thie rate of 
^e bounty, but should be psud to Government, €0 
be employed by them in any way tbey should think 
proper, or, if you choose to give it an appropriation, 
for the providing a recruit for the arviy* The great 
point is to abolish the present competition, imder 
which it is impossible that the army can stand; and 
with this view, my meaning would certainly be, not 
merely to abolish this competition so far as it would 
arise from the body now proposed to be raised, but 
universally for the whole of the militia, old or new^ 
There should be no recruiting but for the array^ 
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The militia, and every force raised by ballot, should 
consist of nothing but the balloted men, so far as they 
would go. To insure the service of them, as far as I 
could, or as far as they were of a description to make 
their service desirable, I would impose a fine, greater 
or less, as might ultimately be thought right ; but I 
would sooner leave the service incomplete, than, in 
order to complete it, introduce that fatfal principle of 
substitution ; wrong in a constitutional view, if that 
were now worth attending to, but far more wrong and 
perfectly fetal from the effect which it must have of 
destroying all possibility of recruiting the army. 

That it is the militia system, extended as it lias 
been of late years, and changed, as it is, in its nature 
and character, that has eat out the army, nobody can 
reasonably doubt. What is there in the condition of 
this country that should make it incapable of having 
an army in some degree, at least, proportionate to its 
population ? or prevent its having now what it has had 
in all former times ? That the militia system, as carried 
on of late, would and must prevent this, is perfectly 
obvious. I want to know what ground there is for 
concluding that there are any other causes, if these 
were removed^ which must equally produce the same 
effect ? When we say, therefore, that we can get no 
men for the army, the answer is that we have never 
feirly tried. Let the experiment be bond fide ipade. 
Abolish the competition: and in order to me^ the 
effects of the change thus produced, begin now, what 
the Honourable Gentleman says jnust be b^un some 
time or other, and put your army on that new footing, 
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which, xxrithout being necessary for its improvement^ 
for I know not what improvement it wants, may bc^ 
necessary to maintain its numbers. The first of these 
measures, as it has always appeared to me, is to change 
the condition of service from life to term of years ;— ^ 
a measure on which, if I cannot say, that military men 
are unanimous, I, may safely say, that they are nearly 
so, and to which I certainly have never heard any ob* 
jection that could at all be set in competition with the 
advantages to be expected from it. Its advantages in- ' 
deed, if they really exist, are of that sort which must 
take place of every other consideration. The first 
merit of a book, says a great cridc, is to make itself ^ 
read. The first merit in the constitution of an army 
is to provide that it should continue an army. -« Let 
the army, therefore, at this moment, and nbt at any 
time of future peace, and with a view to wars that 
may then be future, be put upon that footing, in which, 
in conjunction with other changes, it may hope to be 
recruited as it has heretofore been, and may release us 
from this dreadful and unheard-of state of being en- 
gaged in a war, without an offensive and disposeable 
ibrce. With all the disadvantage which the very me- 
mory of the bounties heretofore given, will not fiul to 
produce even when the bounties themselves, to this 
..inordinate amount, shall be given ho longer, I should 
\iiot despair of seeing our army gradually restored, and 
the service again go on, as it did in all former times* 

It is in co^formity to these views that my judgmenjt 
must be regulated upon the present measure. As a 
levy of so maiiy men on the principle of ballot I may 
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jubmit to ir» govemmetit declaring it to be necessary, 

because the urgency of the case $eems to leave rae no 

option, and hardly time to con^der the question* But 

as a ballot including the further principle of substitu- 

-tion, I muft formally protest against it, because it taids 

(to produce effects, which no consideration of present 

advantage could, perhaps, justify the incurring ; but 

.which, likewise, in my opinion, render the measure 

perfectly ill-calculated to meet even the present danger. 

J tnay accept the ballot for the sake of the immediate 

force which it will produce, however disadvantageous 

I may think it in various other respects ; but I must at 

least endeavour to ""disarm it of its chief mischief, by 

lecommendiag thai the terms of exemption from service 

should be a fixed fine, as I would, for the same 

jpeeiSOBy extend that principle to every other part of the 

Militia. 

But here I must make my formal complaint of the 

Government, which, by its neglect, its delays, its total 

want of all foresight and precaution, has brought us 

-to a state in which no measure that is presented to us, 

can be fairly judged of. We are in straits in which 

w« have no room to turn ourselves* The danger 

presses upon us so immediately,* that we. have not 

time to ciMisider what is best : we must take up with 

>vhat is first presented to us* Why has this measure 

)been Relayed to the present time ? Why has it %nly 

now boen discovered that a force of the sort here pro- 

'tposed would finally become necessary, and wh^, if 

•r^ach necessity was foreseen, has the time, and manner 

;pf rising it only now been submitted to this Hcnise ? 
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AboTe aHj why was the country reduced tafes present 
defenceless state, immediately upon the s^nature o£ 
the Treaty of Amiens, in spite of what must have 
been obvious, one should have thought, to every .eom- 
mon observer of what the Ministers now tdl us^ 
diey themselves saw ; namely, . that the peace which: 
they had made was no peace ; but was open, at every 
moment, to such a rupture as that which has now h2^ 
pened. In this state did they think it right to di^ 
mantle our fleets, to reduce considerably our army^ 
to discharge troops, which, in siat weeks after, thef : 
wished to haVe back, or which, if they did not wish to 
have back, as the Hon* Oesitleman's gestures would 
«eem to indicate, it is only a new proof how little they 
understood the real nature of their situation. All 
this was done for the miserable purpose of deluding^ 
the people with the fake idea of the Uesangs, as they* 
were called, of Peace, and of the mobey they were toi , 
save by thus parting with all the means of safety. 

Leaving these reflec^on^ for the present, though I 
trust never forgetting them, let us turn to the con- 
sideration of the measure immediately hehre us: an4 
this, perhaps, we cannot properly judge? of without 
takmg into our view the larger principles on which 
measures of this sort must depend. We are in a new 
and unprecedented state of things, in which new dan<« 
gers exist, and new modes of resistance must b^ re- 
sorted to if we would hope not to be overcome by 
them. If we proceed in the old beatm course, if we 
thtnk that what saved us heretofore must be suiEcient 
, to iave us now^ our destruttbn is inevitable* 
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The great dedderatum ttrhich we hkve tar make 
good, the great . problem which we have to propose to 
ourselves, is to find the means by which that natural 
force, which, in this as in all similar instances, is on 
the side of those attacked, may be so applied as to 
overcome the superior advantages of another kind 
which may be found on the side of the enemy. — - If 
the enemy could bring with him an army not more con- 
siderable than that which we should have to oppose 
him, great as the dbject is at stake, much as I should 
advise that even in that case no precautions should be 
omitted, yet such is my confidence in the excellence 
of British troops, such are the proofs which they have 
given of their capacity to contend with and to over- 
come upon any thing likejequal terms the troops with 
whom tbey would have to dead, that even without those 
subsidiary aids, which yet it would not be right to neg* 
.iect, I should fed perfectly at ease about the event. 

But we are^to calculate upon the supposition, a sup- 
position far from inconsistent with the probability of 
the fact, that the enemy may be able to land an army 
in this country greater either than the whole of our 
regular for(:e, or at least than that part of it which 
could immediately be collected to oppose them. The 
question then is, how shall this deficiency be supplied \ 
And here we have, as the foundation of our hopes, 
this leading fact, that in the case of every invaded 
country, but certainly of every invaded island, the 
physical force is always on the side of the invaded. 
No country, probably, was ever invaded by a force 
superior in number to the portion of the inhabitants 
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of that country capable of bearing arms. It certainly^ 
will not happen to us to be so. Were the enemy to 
find the iheans of putting on shore in di£ferent parts, a 
body of a hundred thousand men, a supposition no( 
likely, but by no means to be rejected as impossible, 
the population of this very town would yield a force 
that ought to make no difficulty of contending with 
them. — There is no question therefore of the suf- 
ficiency of physical force : but, though we are abun- 
dantly satisfied of this truth,, to a degree . indeed thal^ 
ledds tis often into a childish and boastful confidence, 
let us not overlook another truth, not less important 
and certain, that in the conduct of human affairs it is 
rarely the physical force which determines the event. 
If it did so, no country, as appears by what is just said, 
would ever fell a prpy to invasion. Hanover would at 
this time be an independent country* It was not for 
want of inhabitants capable of bearing arms that that 
country yielded up without a blow, its laws, its govern- 
ment, its liberties, its property, to the handful of men, 
comparatively speaking, who marched against it uur 
der General Mortier. It is thus, in other instances. 
A battle is fought, a fortress is taken, and the country 
submits. If we haw a mind to pursue this truth, in 
cases of a different sort, — by what means do all the 
governments of the earth subsist ? By possesang the 
physical force ? Quite the contrary : The physical 
^force is always on the side of th^ governed. Govern- 
ments, with all their establishments of senates and 
magistrates, and ministers and officers, and even with 
the 'armies which they ^n^y have at their disposal, are 
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nothing, in point of numbers, compared with the in- 
habitants at large : yet thus weak in phydcal force, 
these governments are able, fortunately for the peace 
and happiness of tJie world, to bold in subjection those 
Ulbsd;>itant$» and that not only in countries where the 
general sca^tim^t may be supposed to go with the go- 
yemme&t, and the submission of consequence to be 
voluntary^ as in these happy realms, but in countries 
such as that of France at this moment, where of 50 
4or 60 millions or more, wh6m Bonaparte may have at 
bis disposal, there are not probably as many thousands 
who really wish him well or sutmiit ^ his government 
:on any other principle than that of fear. This truth, 
therefore, the jacolHnism of modem times chose as the 
foundatbn of all its operations, the scope and object 
of which was to apply the physical force of every 
country to the ^subversion of its government. 

We are in circumstances, when we must prosecute 
^ similar enquiry for a very o]^>osite purpc^e } and 
must eoDuleavour to find out how the physical means of 
a great country may be employed, not for the over- 
throw of its government, but to save itsetf from the 
incursion of foreign armies. And we may venture to 
^y, that if these means can be gradually discovared 
and brought into use, the discova*y will form an 
epoch in human affairs hardly less important, and ca^ 
tainly much more satisfactory, than that which was 
produced by the discovery above alluded to, of the 
art of overthrowing governments. 

We are now in the state of being compelled to try 
what can be done towards effecting ^ gr^ difi(Ura^ 
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ium; ki^hkh if we cannot succeed better than h&s 
been done in most of tilie ccnmtrids dP Europe^ in 
Hanover, in HoHand, in Flander^ in Italy, in S\ritzen- 
iand, the fate of this country will hang im nodiing^ 
hixt chance. We must form our judgment of the preu 
s^nt measure by Its t^dency to carry those endeavouns 
into effect. — Tlie general course of the proceeding, in 
the minds of his Majesty's Ministers, se^ms to hate 
been this -i- A regulsur force, a force consisting of 
troops of the Ik^, is confessedly the best ; but circum- 
stances, and above all the urgency of the case, will 
not alfew of this being obtained in time. Not bemg 
ab{e therefore to detain the beGO:, you mustdicd whi(i 
-the law directs in the case of evidence, yoq muSjt g«t 
the next best. ' This next best is a Militia, or a force 
raised uponHhe principles now proposed. ' There will 
tberefore be three species of force in the country, ist, 
the Regulars, adly, the ^EKtia, and jdly, the VduU- 
teers j and other corps of that description ; and these 
feeingto be taken, in point of preference, m the order 
in M^ich they are here enumerated, the Regulars be- 
ing to be considered as better Aan the MiUtia, and the 
MiHtia than the Volunteers — the masculine more wor- 
thy than the feminine, and the feimnine more worthy 
than the neuter ; you must do this,^ as all persofis 
must do in sitnilar circiitnstances, you must take the 
second when you cannot get the * first, and the thii'd 
when you cannot get either of ^the other two. 

All this, so stated, is perfectly true. I am wiUing 
to admit, not only that the Regulars are better thato 
the Militia, which no intelligent Mffitk officer will feel 

vol., II. H 
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at all disposed to dray ; but diat Militta^ od equa) 
numbers, are better than any other sp6cies of forc^ 
of an establishment sdU les^ regular, — But in the ap- 
plication of this to the support of the present measure 
there is a complete fallacy : for it is not what the <^- 
tion would be between these descriptions of force sup* 
podiifg them all before us, or, putting one out of the 
question, what would be the choice betwedi the re« 
maining two } but whether you will begin by raising 
that whidh you do not consider as best, and thereby 
produce a state of things in which to obtain die best 
shall be no longer practicable. From the hngmgt 

«held about the comparative value of these objects' you 

-would suppose a course to be takai the very reverse of 

that actually pursued : you would suppose the higher 

. boimty given for the best force ; and that it was only 

when hopes on that side were nearly ejdiausted, that 

you laid out your endeavours on a force confessedly 

less eligible. But just the contrary. Tou give your 

•fifteen guineas for service in the Militia; and ten or 

. five for service in the army : and then you exclaim, 

. that you are obliged to have recourse to Militia, because 

you can get no army. *— This statement, therefore, 

vrhw a{^lied thus generally, can by no means be ad- 

• 

nutted. All that can be said is, that in the mode pro- 
. posed) and by a continuance of the Militia system, you 
. will, for a time, raise your men faster, and^^iU within 

that same time produce a greater force. The question 

will then be, how far the superior quantity will com- 
'pensate the difference of quality ; and Iiow far present 

advantages must be made ta outweigh, in the actu^ 
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oaomeatmcesy all oxidderation of objects^ even of the 
highest consequjence, in future. 

In this view it may be necessaf y to say a word or 
two, on the difference that must, for ever, subdst be« 
tween troops of the line, and every other species of 
troops serving upon the footing of a Militia. It is as 
Iktle pleasant to me, as to any other gentleman, fo be 
making comparisons, that can rarely be satisfactory to 
both parties, and to be marking perpetually to officers 
of the Militia, that^ after all their zeal, all their intel* 
ligence, all their hoi:H)urable sacrifices, all their meri- 
torious exertions, and with all the well-founded vanity 
which they may feel at the success of their endeavours ; 
a success far exceeding all that the founders of the 
MiHtia ever ventured to promise themselves; the 
service in which they have thus laboured, cannot, by 
the very nature of it, ever attain to all the qualities 
which belong to regular troops. It is no reproach to 
them that this should be so ; because it is no reproach 
to any one that he cannot alter the nature of things ; 
at the same time I do not say that the reflection may 
not be in some small degree painful : it may be painful 
to those who have done so much, to think that it should 
not be possible for them to do every thing ; that they 
must find in the nature of the subject those limits which 
they do not find in their own zeal or talents. — The dif- 
ference between the two services, is founded on the 
eternal difference that must subsist between troops, 
who always remain at lunne, arid those who are 
placed from time to time in ^tant stations ; betwe^i 
troops who Jiave seen service, and those who, ge«er 
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rally speaking, have not ; betweim troops commanded 
by officers, who have never acted with them in difficuU 
des and dangers, who have never shown, because they 
have had no opportunity of showings their title to com* 
mand by the valour which they have displayed, who 
can pretend to no experience, who can bring no autho- 
rity from former reputation ; ^— and troops, whose of- 
ficers possess in themselves ail these sources of ascend- 
ancy, and all these claims to respect. There is, more- 
over, a sort of toldier character, arislfig from a tliou- 
fisand causes, and acquired insen^Iy in the course of 
regular service, which will easily be distinguished by 
discerning eyes, and will furnish in general a msfrked 
discrimmation between the Militia soldier, and the 
soldier of the line. These circumstances must of 
course enter into account 4xrhen we are regulating our 
choice between the two services, and founding out 
measures on the mixed consideration of numbers in 
tach, compared with their respective qualid^. — * How- 
ever confident I may feel that our Militia force will 
prove a most valuable part, should the enemy cotne, 
^of the national defence, however certain I aim that in 
the cby of action Miliiia ri^ments will be found who 
will have distinguished themselves not less than die 
dioicest troops we have, I can never say, generaHy, 
that a force of that description is- to be put upon a level 
with thaft of the regular army, 

I have been surprised, therefore, to hear it urged, 
that while a certain number of men must be kept at 
home for the defence of the country, it was a miittar of 
indifference whether our army to that amount was corn* 

2 
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loosed of- Militia or Regulars. I thought I had hear4 
upon other occasions high hopes expressed of the se** 
curity which the country must derive from the return 
of those veteran legions, who had so crowned them-i 
selves with glory, and established the military fame of 
the country, in Egypt and other places. But accord- 
ing to this idea, they could do no niore for us than any 
other equal number of troops^ who had. never jseen an 
enemy. But is even th» the only difference between 
Regulars and Militia, between a di^oeeable and un« 
disppseable force ?. Though the drcumstances of the 
war may, at one time^ require a force of a certain 
amount to he kept within the kingdom, the next mo*^ 
ment may set a great psuct of it at liberty ; and is it of 
no consequence that its constitution should be such as 
to make it incapable of availing itself of that liberty i 
Nay, . if even that f^hould be $o^ and that in point of 
fact the power of sending it abroad was one of which 
{10 use could b^ made, is it xudifiFerent whether the 
^emy is apprized or not of that truth, and whether 
he is enabled to calculate his plans upon the previous 
knowledge, that the force existing in the comitry can; 
i^ np case, be sent against him ? If the evils with which 
we have to struggle, if the. dangers which threaten us, 
are ever to end, it must be by some change, fr<im 
within or from without, which shall be noade in diat 
power which Has sworn our destruction, and which, 
(till she is destroyed herself, will never cea$e in her en* 
deavours to accomplish it. And what nit^t be the 
counsels, and what the situation of this country, if ^e 
are voluntarily to place oui^lves in a situation^ in 

n 3 
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which it shall be impossible for us' to co*operafte to thd 
producing any such change, or the availing ourselves 
, of It, if it should happen by other means ? If such is 
our situation, or such are our ideas, there is no diffi- 
culty in predicting that we must ultimately perish. 

In every view, therefore, either of what is to be 
looked to hereafter, or is necessary in the present mo- 
ment) ^ must condemn a measure, of which both the 
immediate effect, ^nd final tendency, is to deprive the 
country of a regular army, that is to say, of the best 
means for home defence, and of the only means of 
eflfectual and finally successful war. —And here it may 
not be amiss to advert to smother measure of less extent, 
but of the same general character, and which as £ir 
as it goes, is a revival of that system unhappily adopted 
in the beginning of the last war, and from the effects of 
which the army has not yet recovered ; namely, that 
of raising men for rank. Notwithstanding all the mo* 
difications and temperaments introduced into it by the 
Honourable Gentleman, the effects of it, as far as the 
measure extends, will be much the same as in the for- 
iner_ instance. No prohibitions will ever restrain of. 
ficers placed in those circumstances, firom giving more 
than the regulated bounty. In fact, it is notorious 
tteit tjiey do give more ; the effect of the measure 
therefore, in this respect, is only to add to the compe* 
tition against the army already subsisting, aiid to raise 
the rate of bounty agmn^t the other recruiting parties ; 
^ against the ordinary recruiting, you may say, of the 
same regiment. So that it can hardly be considered as 
adding a man to the army.— Qn the other hand, if 
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money is not to be employed in raising these men^ 
money I mean beyond the rate of bounty allowed by 
the r^ulation, then what are you to rely Upqn?-^ 
Upon a hope ten times more fatal in the accomplish- 
ment of it^ in my opinion, than any effect likely to 
result from the increase of the rate of bounty ; namely, 
that a certain number of British officers forgetting that 
ddicacy of sentimrat, and nice sense of honour, which 
$0 peculiarly marks the character of officers in our 
service, and makes them what they are, will become, 
what is called, able recruiters, that is to say, men 
versed and expert in the noble art of crimping, one of 
the most d^radsig employments, and most inconsistent 
with all upright and liberal feelings, that can well be 
conceived. ' 

Such is the state of the measures offered to us a^ 
last by His Majesty's government, in this mo^ awful 
crisis of our afiairs, with a view of averting the dread- 
ful dangers with which we have to struggle. I have 
stated already the changes which I should wish to see 
iqtroduced into these measiu*es, and the course which 
I would pursue with respect to those parts of general 
defence' of which we have here been treating. If a 
body of men must be raised by ballot, of which I dd 
not care to give a decisive opinion, let the numbers 
be confined to the mere men ballotted, and let the 
sums paid as penalties for exemption be laid out not 
for completing these corps, but for augmenting the 
recruiting fund for the service of the army. — Let the 
same be done for the militia universally. If govern* 
Pleat have a mind to procure substitutes, in any isb* 
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Stance^ for the old milkia, let it take the- providing 
these suj^scittttes into its own bands, sd is to see that 
»a increase be thence .made to what it should fix for 
the rate of bonnty. Let the condition of servke ia 
the army be changed so as to make the engagement 
for term. of years in^ead of for life, with such in* 
creasing advantages held out^ at the .dose of succeeding 
periods, (as well by certain privileges to be then en* 
joyed, as by bounties and increase of pension,) as might 
)3e most likely to ensure a continuance of the service of 
the men once engaged. — To these chaaages should be 
added a total abolition of drafting, not silently in« 
Produced, and adopted merely in pracdce, but so 
deckred befbre-hand, as that its benefits might be f<^ 
in the recruiting. In general, in this as in many other 
tegulations that might be proposed, the matn^tining, 
or rather the creating, an army would be my object^ 
conceiving tjiat even for purposes of mere d^nce, a 
small portion of truly regular troops, in conjuncticA 
with the undisciplined efforts of the country, may be 
set in balance against a very large proportion of troops 
imperfectly formed. 

^ Thus far I have been considering only, what* may 
be called the embodied force of the country. ^Bvt^ 
will this force, increase it, constitute it, how you wiU, 
be sufficient? And must not a new and larger fund 
be resorted tOjj namely, that which will embrace a^* 
the strength^ ^ne^gy^ zezU talents, faculties mental and 
corporeal, of the country ? If we think that we can be 
protected b^ any of the ordinary means of war, by 
ttustin^ our defence p men, dressed as sokiiers,. an4 
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hired or compelled to defend us, bating the chances, 
by sea or otherwise, that may interpose to defeat the 
enemy's projects in the first kistance, we are little 
less than uiulon^ This embodied force, be it good or 
bad, can go but a very little way. You cannot have 
it, if you wait to the last moment ; to call it forth 
beforehand, . to the necessary amount, would be an 
evil which the state of society in this country could ' 
never andutet This evil will be felt to a fearful 
extent in the present measure ; without^ at the same 
time, any adequate advantage bang derived from it. 
The whok, indeed, of this measure is of that sort of 
which the examples are so numerous, and jvhich' are 
calculated more for sliow than use. We hear often of 
ptirlianDentary grounds, and in cases where parliament- 
t^ grounds would seem to be something distinct 
frooi grounds of reason and cx>mmon sense. In the 
same manner we meet occasionally with what may be 
galled parliamentary measures : that is to say, measures 
w}]^ch in skilful .hands will make an imposing figure 
in ^ statement, particularly when addressed to perscNt^ 
wholly unc(»iver^nt with the. subject ; but will never 
pass upon .experienced and inteUig^i^t men, and will 
be found utterly to fail in. practice: a sortofshow- 
^oods, such as will appear to sufficient advantage in a 
shop window, but will nevfer bear the eye of a dealer, 
and will be found wholly unfit for wear. At all events, 
you must hav« recourse to. other, and n^ore extensive 
means. You. must prepare Che country : you must 
put the counti^y in a situation Jn .which its patriotic 
.jseal, i&s n^y^: cour^g^, its. various and abundant 
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energies may have a way to operate and produce their 
natural effects. 

The general plan, which pres«its itself to me for 
that purpose, and on which a thousand others might 
be engrafted, according as circumstances varied^ or 
future views developed themselves, would be instantly 
to distribute the country:, or such parts of it as you 
wished immediately to prepare (for one merit, at least, 
of this plan is, that you may take as much or as little 
of it as you please) into small divisions of two or three 
contiguous parishes each, according to the population, 
stationing an oi&cer in each, with a small deposit of 
arms and ammunition, and whose office it dlould be, 
in concert with all the zeal, intelligence, and influence 
which he might find 4n the neighbourhood, to train 
those who should voluntarily offer themselves, to such 
parte of military training as they would be alone capable 
of, and as are, after all,. by far the niost important. 
It would never enter into my idea, to introduce into 
bands of this sort any of the foppery of dress, or any 
distinctive dress at all -; a ribband, or even a handker<* 
chief round the arm, to distinguish those, who wer« 
receiving this instruction, from the crowd that might 
occasionally accompany them, is all that would be 
necessary. Those essential parts of military training, 
as they seem to be thought, a fife and a drum, the 
marching in rank and in file, the wheeling backwards, 
the eyes right and eyes left, whatever may be their 
value on other occasions, •— a point that I dp not 
presume to meddle with — must here, however re- 
luctantly, be given up. Firing at a mark, learning^ 
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indeed, to fire at all, which (thanks to the game laws) 
few of our peasantry are acquainted with ; some in- 
struction in the manner of cleaning arms, much instruc- 
tion in the methods of lining hedges, firing from 
behind trees, retiring upon call, and resuming a new 
station ; these are all the heads of discipline to which 
I should propose them to be exercised. 

It ^ is not, indeed, very well ascertained what pro- 
portion these may bear, (avery deficient one no doubt,) 
to the whole of what is required -of soldiersf ; nor how 
£ar much of that which use and prejudice iia^ taught 
us to consider as essential, might be dispensed with, 
though possibly not without some dbadvantage, even 
in regular armies. It is not very clear, that troops in 
the Duke of Marlborough*s time, were required in 
marching to move all of them the same leg at once. 
Much of the modern practice was introduced undfer 
the autbority of the great King of Prussia, who adapted 
his system to his own mode of warfare — the warfare 
of large armies in open countries —- and might himself 
possibly be aware, that many of its rules, though upon 
the whole desirable, were not of that importance which 
his less-informed imitators have since ascribed to them* 
The" French, whoSe authority at this time it is not for 
Europe to dispute, have changed back much of what 
was then introduced, and have got nearer in some 
'respects to what was the old practice, but more nearly 
perhaps to what was the practice in the late American 
war: and though with them the eternal difference 
between trained and untrained ; between regular and 
^n-eguhr} (what are called irregular being with them 
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perfectly regular troops in thdr own kind) between 
veteran and disciplined soldiers and hapty le^es, is 
perfectly understood ; yet the mode of warlaref intro<* 
duced by them countenances much more than herei' 
tofore, the utility of such armed and partially in- 
structed bodies, as that which I have presumed t« 
recommend. 

The mestsure is, at least, good as far a^ it goes. It 
draws, no man from his home ^ it puts no man in a 
state of painful constraint ; it stops no man in his 
business, so as to leave his family to distress, ar to 
become a charge upon the public* It has the further 
merit, of not interfering with any thing eUe^ so as to 
prevent any man from entering the army, or navy, ox 
militia, or serving the state in any other way. 
. .Expence I would have none. The pay of the 
officer, the price of thp powder ccnisumed^ the hire of 
the store-house for depositing t^e arms in cases where 
the parish church could not be made to serve the 
purpose, with such an allowance to the men^ as was a 
mere equivalent for their lost time, these would be 
the whole, or nearly the whole, of the expences in^ 
cident to the plan, which certainly could not be 
thought objectionable on that score. 

^o much as to its negative merits. As to its ad- 
vantages, it provides for a distribution of arms when- 
ever the time $hall come, and it prepares the people in 
a certain degree for the use of them. It fills the 
country with powder and ball ; and it instructs those 
in* whose custody they are placed, to what bands, 
when the emergency shall call for it, they may be 
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^trusted to the greateiit advantage and with most 
safety. The officer, aided by the leading gentlemen, 
by the clergyman, by the principal yeomen and others, 
and having conttnued intercourse with the lowet 
ordcirs, will soon be able to form a tolerable judgment 
of those on whom he may rely, upon such an occasion, 
and those who, from feebleness or otherwise, are less 
worthy of such confidence. But the greatest, possibly, 
of all the advantagtes which I should be inclined to 
hope from this plan is, that it will produce that most 
important of all pa-eparations, the preparation of the 
mind. It seems to be almost the only way, (I must 
think the most effectual,) m which the people will be 
thoroughly impressed with a conviction of the danger. 
The present measure will, I confess, prove a powerful 
instructor as far as inconvenience goes :' but inconve- 
nience its, at least, no^ the pleasantest way of conveying 
instruction. But the present measure will never in- 
struct the people in this, that it must be on their own 
exertk)ris, that they must depend for salvation. One 
main object to the measure is, that its tendency is the 
direct reverse. In the other way, both a sense of the 
danger, and a knowledge of the mieans necessary to be 
employed against it, will be carried into every farm- 
house and every cottage. It will be the conversation 
of the village green, of the church porch, and what is 
not the least perhaps, of the ale-house. Men will be 
tufning their thoughts to what they can do upon the 
occasion, xvill be calling up the memory of former ex- 
pk>its, will be counting upon - their newly-acquired 
means wd knowledge, and above all will be familiar^ 
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izing their minds to the object. It is not to be told 
h9w much of military knowledge (which is nothing 
more than the application of common sense to sittia* 
tions, new indeed, but soon capable of being com- 
prehended), will spring up under this cultivation, in 
situations where apparently it was to be least expected. 
An officer stationed in this way, if only by promoting 
military conversation, will become a source of instruc* 
tion by no means to be despised. Every day of exercise 
or walk into the fields will be a sort of clinical lecturer. 
If the officer be an intelligent man, and has seen service, 
he will soon find himself surrounded by people, who will 
have acquired under his instructions reasonably good 
military ideas, and have qualified themselves, should 
the occasion arise, to render him very useful assistance. 
This sort x)f armed force, not confined, like the 
volunteers hitherto raised, to small troops in towns, 
and who (without (&paragement be it spoken) consist 
for the most part of persons, who fron; bodily force, 
habits, and situation of life, cannot generally be ex- 
pected to support the fatigues of military service,— 
this sort of armed force^ co-extensive with the active 
population of the /:ountry, though it cannot of itself 
stop the march of an army, must produce an immense 
efficjct, aided by troops of yeomanry, whose utility will^ 
be very great, in co-operation with such resistance as 
\fe expect from forces of a different description. 
When vfe talk of the difference to armies of ^toting 
in a friendly or a hostile country, we certainly do 
not suppose that differencoi to be less, because the 
hostile country happens to be prepared add anned* 
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But every preparation of this sort has hitherto, by 
His Majesty's mmisters, been completely neglected* 
We are, for aught we know, within two months of 
invasion, and the measure now just brought forth, is 
the only measure except the calling out o£*the milkia,^ 
which they appear to have thought c^.—* But they do, 
it seems, immense things in secret -*- True dignity 
shows itself in calm ! Why, Sir, what these measures 
can be, of which the country knows nothing, it is not 
very easy to comprehend j and therefore one a little 
distrusts the nature of this calm. — - There are different 
sorts of calm. There is the calm of conQdent and 
comj^ent hope, and the calm of despair. The calm 
of men, who having passed the first agitation of danger, 
have settled their minds to a determined resistance to 
it ; and the calm of those, who are only tranquil, be- 
cause, from ignorance or insensibility, they are wholly 
mcr^dulous of its approach. I wish the Honourable 
Gentlemen's calm may not be that of a wretched 
lodger; who, hearing a noise below, instead of manfully 
getting up to resist the robbers, only hides his head 
in the bed clothes, and hopes they may go off* with 
their other, booty without coming into his apartment. 

Their secrecy too is altogether as whimsical an idea. 
They observe, I suppose, that Buonaparte is very 
secret; and judging him, as they well may, to be a 
great Captain, they conceive, by imitating his secrecy, 
that they shall appear to be great Captains themselves. 
But they forget the difference between attack and de- 
fence.: A man who means to surprise hi$ en^my 
does very right to keep his intentions secret ; but it is 
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not altogether so proper on the part of him who means 
only not to be surprized. An officer who was about 
to surprise a post by a night attack, would do very 
well not to tell his soldiers, whither he was leading 
diem ; but it would be odd, if the officer on the other 
side was to say to the next in command, * 1 have in- 
telligence that we shall be attacked to night; but 
remember this is only for yourself. Don't say a word 
to the guard ; secrecy is the very soul of military 
-Operations.^ — There is another rather material differ- 
ence, that Bonaparte' has nothing to do but to issue his 
orders with a certainty that they will be punctually 
obeyed, whether the army like them or not, whether 
<hey are called upon to execute them at a Icmger of 
shorter notice, or whether they have any conception or 
iiot of the general purpose which they are meant to 
answer. But the army here to be applied to, is the 
people of Great Britain, who, besides that they may 
debate a little upon the orders which they receive, 
must act in a great degree fipm their oun impulse 
and discretion, and who will never be brought to act 
at all, if they themselves are not previously made 
sensible of the danger. — I, for one, will not pay them 
so bad a compliment as to suppose that they are not 
fit to be trusted with this secret. I disclaim the notion, 
I renounce * as impious and heretical* that * damnable 
doctrine,* that to blind the people as to their true 
situation, to conceal from them the reality of the 
danger, is the only way to keep up their courage. If this 
is rfeally their state, then is the country in a deplorable 
way indeed : but changed as the people of this country 
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ar^, t)y a thotisand causes, and <iiui(er.tfae jkiflueoce of 
a sort of hhgtiage aiid policy which ha^ prevailed for 
so many years, I wilt nev^ believe, that they must h^ 
lulled into a false security, be exposed to all the ciready 
ful dangers of a surprise, (the effects of ttrhich no man 
tan calculate,) because, to show them their danger!^ 
would be to dismay thenl< How do ife combine this 
with all the vaunting and high-flown compliment£f^ 
which we are for ever payii^ them ? Are rfiey only 
brave, when they believe there is no danger ? I rejfect 
the imputation. Their safety depends upon their 
exertions ; and their exertions* must be stimulated, a^ 
I am confident they will be stimulated^ by a sensel 
of their danger. 

In addition to those eSiertions which the people 
themselves must make, and on which must rest our 
chief hopes, there is much that ministers themselves 
ought to be diligently employed about, but to which I 
must suspect no attention has been given. Every 
officer of note and character in the country ought to be 
called upon for his opinion : not an opinion grven in 
conversation, and with an obliging acqtiiescence, per- . 
haps, to the presumed notions or wishes of the person 
he is talking to, but such as must stand in evidence 
against him, and on which his military judgment and 
credit will be at stake. Innumerable measures of 
precaution are likewise necessary, and which would 
not be the less useful, because they would be attended 
ivith no expence or distress to the country. I do not 
object to the present measure on account of the ex- 
pence and inconvenience which attend it, great as they 

VOL. Or I 
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will be. Whatever is necessary must be done, let tbe 
hardship be what it wilL But V beg that we may not 
invert the proposition, as many are apt to -do, and 
suppose that whatever is biirthensome and oppressive, 
must therefore be efficacious. I suspect the present 
measure to be of that character ; possibly in all its 
parts ; but unquestionably I must object to it, in that 
part, which goes in the first instance, and finally, as I 
believe^ to make it impossible for us to have an army. 

^Jier a debate in nvhich Mr, Addington (Chancellor of the 
Exchequer J vindicated the proposed measure, and Mr. Pitt 
approved the principle of it, but objected to some of its provisions, 
the address which had been moved by the Secretary at War wof 
putf and carried without a division. 
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ADDRESS ON THE KING'S SPEECH. 



Novemher aj, iSo^t 

\Jtf the motion for the second reading of the address of the 
House of Commons^ in return for His Majestfs speech ^ delivered 
9n the preceding day^ Mr. IVindham rose and addressed the 
chair as follows ;— 

\ 

Sir, 
• I OFFER myself to-day to your notice^ not ^ith 
a view of retracting in any degree the assent which I 
gave yesterday in a former stage of this address, but 
simply for the purpose of marking more distinctly the 
grounds of that assent, and obviating a misconstruction 
which might be liable to arise upon it. I wished the 
question to pass unanimously yesterday, for the same 
reasons which make me wish it to pass unanimously^ 
to-day; namely, that nothing, may seem to call in 
question the unanimity of our determination to give to 
His Majesty unboimded support, and to maintain the 
cause of the coxmtry through every possible trial. I 
. should be sorry that any thing should appear on the 
face of our debates, which, in the mmd even of the 
most rude observer, could create a doubt upon that 
subject. But while we are guarding against an error 

of this sort, let us take care not to incur one of an 

. • ■ - • 
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opposite tendency; that, namely, which would sup- 
pose, that unanimity in support of the country was 
unanimity in support of the ministers. 

There may be some possibly, who think ; as there 
are many, undoubtedly, who wish to have it thought; 
that the greater the dangers and difficulties of the 
country are, by whatever causes brought on, the greater 
riiust our acquiescence be in the ministry of the time 
being, and the more complete our forbearance of aD 
that is Usually called opposition. And if by opj^o^don 
is meant a captious and vexatious opposition, an op« 
position on things of doubtful nature or inferior con- 
tequences, an opposition for the purpose of impeding 
ministers and making the government difficult to them, 
die opitiicMT is certainly well founded. What it would 
be hard to justify at any time, must be .wholly linjusd- 
fiable in circumstances such as those supposed. But 
if there are persons who think, that of the danger here 
alledged as a reason for supporting ministers, the mi- 
nisters themselves form the principal part ; that the 
preparations of the enemy, however menacing, would 
have little terror, if met with wisdom and ability ; that 
the seat of the evil is here rather than abroad ; that 
it is the weakness of the defence, and not the vigour 
of the attack that constitutes the danger ; that Bona* 
part€ and his legions, however terrific, are not half 
so terrific as the little band which we see before us 
on the Treasury Bench; if there are persons who 
hold these epinions, to such persons it would be idle 
to say, that, for fear of exposing the weakn^s or 
lessening the authority of ministers, they Mfere to stairf 
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quiet spectators of ivhat was passing, and were neither 

td attempt to prevent the mischief, nor point out the 

source from which they conceived it to proceed^ 

Such is the- situation in which I feel myself to stand. 

I have no wish, and in one view certainly have no 

right, to speak with slight or disparagement of the 

abilities of the Honourable Gentlemen* Individually 

considered, they are all men of cultivated minds, of 

liberal education, of good natural endowments, not 

unread in the history of their country, not unpractised 

ih its business, not unprovided with those talents aiul 

acquirements which are necessary for the conducting 

of business in this House. But If I am to speak <^ 

them collectively, as men forming the council Which is 

to guide the affairs of a great .etnpire, which is to rule 

the world in a crisis like the present, I must say, from 

whatever causes it arises, that they are weakne^ itself. 

I really believe the country will perish in their hands. 

I believe the Honourable Gentlemen will fairly see 0$ 

out; that we shall nc^ outlive their admiili$tr^£ti(»i ; 

that they ' will prove, as I believe I once before took 

the liberty of remarking to them, the At^mtitH in 

whose hands the emphre will fail. There is an old 

joke, which we may remember, of Cicero's ; — who 

when some person had ceased to be Consul on the 

same day on which he had been made, observed^ thai 

the person in question might tell of a prodigy which 

few of his predecessors could boast of, for that the 

sun had never set during his censulate. I wish that 

^mething e<|iially prodigious Hiay uot be louQd \fk x\» 
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history of the Honourable Gentlemen, and that It maif 
not be to be said of them hereafter, that their adnii« 
nistration lasted as long as the country, — It is now 
just two years and a few weeks since I felt myself 
compelled to say to them in this place, and upon 
something of a similar occasion, namely, the first day 
of the meeting of Parliament, *^ that they had signed: 
the death-warrant of their country *." The affairs of 
the country have been m their hands, without inter- 
ruption, from that day to this. And can we venture 
ta say, that the gloomy forebodings then expressed 
have made no progress towards their accomplishmetit, 
or that the Honourable Gentlemen do not bid fairer to 
put the finishing stroke to the work which they were 
then supposed to have begun ? 

With these impressions, it is childish to talk of for- 
bearing opposition, in cases where opposition would 
otherwise be proper, for fear of impeding the exer- 
dons of the Honourable Gentlemen, or exciting a 
belief that the country was not safe in their hands. 
Were I to forbear any opportunities of so doing, I am 
pure it must be from motives far different from those of 
regard for the safety of the country. 

With respect to the address itself, notwithstanding 
the care which has been taken, and properly taken, to 
avoid any occasion of difference, objections to it would 



♦ The passage to whicli Mr. Windham alludes is to be foun* 
in the Speech of the 4th¥Jbv, 1801, on the report of theaddrets 
|o^i» Majeat J occasioned by the prelaiiinariei of Peacf . 
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m>t be v^andng, were this the moment for tnsistuig 
upon them. — In point of taste, I could have wished, 
^at less even had been said, than has been, of the 
conquests in the West Indies, and the impression 
thereby made on the enemy. Wretched, indeed, must 
be our view of things, if, at a moment like the pre- 
sent, we can amuse ourselves with such objects, and 
not see, that to the contempt in which the enemy 
holds them, compared with the immense projects which 
he is meditating, we owe, in great measure, the faci« 
Uty with which they have fallen into our hands. -^ 
Upon the subject of Ireland, I agree entirely in the 
remarks made yesterday by an Honourable Gentle**' 
man (Mr. Fox), that the hope expressed is too san- 
guine, either for the nature of the thing, or for any 
confidence to be reposed in the testimony, on which 
we receive it. 1 agree mih him also, in the fears 
which I understood him to express, — fears very .far. 
from being allayed by what we heard subsequently,*— > 
that « the views, entertained respecting Ireland, and; 
seeming in some d^ree to be indicated in the speech, 
were far from being of a sort which promised tran- 
quillity or safe^ to that kingdom. But the part per- 
haps of the address most objectionable, k that con* 
eluding paragraph, which speaks of the issue of &e 
present contest. The language there held has too much^ 
tendency to countenance a notion, than which nothing 
can be more false and foolish, that by the issue of the 
present contest is to be understood the issue of die 
invasion ; whi(:h once past: and decided in Our favour, ' 
^ beyond is to be security and^ glory. We know how : 
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readily the minds of men out of doors will run mXo 
§uch a notion, and we may suspect of not being 
wholly exempt from it some even of a higher descrip- 
tion, and who are within these walls; but nothing 
eould be more, dkgraceful or fatal than that such ^ 
^lotion jlhoald appear for a moment to be recognized 
|>y the house at large. 

This is alt that I wish to say upon the subject of the 
|n«9ent address, either generally or in detail. 
• Ofte word more only, upon a matter of a different 
aort, and which | nin tempted to introduce to-day, 
principally because it is the first occasion that offers, 
^d because no man can say, in our present circum« 
stances^ whether the fir^ occasion may not be the 
hst, nor how soon we may be called away, as w^as 
obsenred by an Honourable Gentleman yesterday, to 
die perfprmanpe of duties more active at least, if not 
inore importatit, than those which we have to dis- 
charge in this House. — It will equally wit}i the ofhef 
subjects which I have touched upon, lead to no debate, 
nor require from the Honourable Gentlemen opposite 
to me, even an answer. 

I ani come, in common with many other gentlemen^ 
from si residence of some time in my own county; 
and upon t|ie result of that residence, what I have to 
declare is, that should any great stroke be struck in* 
the county pf Norff^^k, of the sort that has been 
pointed out to the Honpprable Gmtlemen, and lor 
waxst of those precautions, which have likewijse, been 
pointed out to them, I shaB, f:ertain]y, think, that 
Inhere will be ground of serioiis cnn^fMl ehsu-ge against 
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them; and should the case not be such as, by the 
very magnitude of the evil, to put an end to all pro- 
ceedings, to sweep away both accuser and accusation, 

* To take at once the poet and tke wmgi* 

1 shall probably feel it to be my duty to stand forward 
as the bringer of that charge* 

More than this upon the present occasion need not 
be said, nor co\ild, perhaps^ be said with propriety* 
I had prepared, before 1 left Norfolk, a representa- 
tion upon the subject *, and proposed it to a meeting 
of gentlemen assembled for other county-business, 
wishing to have transmitted it to government with 
the advantage of their signatures ; but, for rea- 
sons, which they, of course, thought satisfactory, 
ivhich were not explained, as in fact no discussiofi 
was invited, and which I shall not priesume to guess 
at, they declined to join in the representation. It was 
my duty to afford them the opportunity ; as I conceive 
it to have been my duty now to mention the subject 
in the way that I have done; -. — The Honourable Gen* 
tlemen, opposite to me, will not consider me as bring- 
bg a charge against them, at least not one of which 
it is necessary for them to take notice, as it must rest 
for., the present solely on the authority of the individual 
who brings it, unsupported by any proof. Even as a 
pienace, the Honourable Gentlemen will be entitled 



• The Representation here referred to (a Copy of which is ia 
the possession of the Editor) contains a detailed, clear, and very 
forcible statement of the situation of the coast of Norfolk, with 
fttggestions fe^f its Defe{)cc. EpiTOR, 
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to hold it cheap, if they are confident that no blame 
can be imputed to them, but 'that every thing has been 
done, that can or ought to be done. It is, however, 
as a menace, that I intend it ; as the only means 
which I now possess of compelling attention to objects, 
which, in my apprehension at least, require to be at- 
tended to. ^ 

This is all that I have to say upon'this point. Ujpon 
the general topick, 1 trust I have suiBciently explained 
myself, and shall therefore no longer detain the house 
from voting the present address, with that unsunimity, 
with which, under the explanation now given, I shall 
be happy to see it received. 

Tbje Address was then read a second titnef agreed - to, and 
^4^ed to if presented, to His Majesty by tie whole house 
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Mr.BRAGGE^ Secretary atWar^ moved that the House^ihouli 
resolve itself tfito a Committee of Supply on the Army MitimateSf 
which included^ amongst other provisions ^ the sum of 7301000/. 
for the Volunteer Corps of Great Britain* On the fuestion 
heing put on theftrst resolution^ 

Mr. WINDHAM began by adverting to the manner 
in which the busings had been opened by the Honounu^ 
ble Secretary, which, he said, . though very proper at 
any ordinary time, and though possibly very proper 
then, was so different from the vi^w which he felt 
himself compelled to take of the subject, that his 
observations, he feared, would appear very little to 
arise out of the statements which the House had just 
heard. His view of the subject went to the general 
defence of the country bpth present and to come* 
Under that notion, the difficulty was to know where to 
begin, or how to confine th^ discussion within such 
bQund$ as he should ^sh to prescribe to it. It was 
impossible, in the course of such an inquiry, not to 
|)ring forward many points that must bear hard upon 
the Honourably Gentleman opposite. He cpuld pot 
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arraign ihe measures of the time without arraigning 
the conduct of those, by whom these measures were 
planned ; nor could he suffer his mind to be so 
engrossed and absorbed, as seemed to be the case 'with 
many, by the mere Business of defence, as to lose 
)all thought about the conduct and character of those 
to whom the national affairs were entrusted. This 
last, though in some respects, a secondary considera- 
tion, inasmuch as it must be founded on a previous 
Examination of public measures, was, nevertheless, a 
very important and necessary one, was connected with 
every part of the subject, and might serve, perhaps, 
as well as any that could be chosen, to present the 
subject in that point of view, in . which it was most 
important to consider it. His own general opinion on 
this head, he could not better describe, than in some 
Tmes which gentlemen -might llave seen on Imi windows 
and shutters, where the writer, speaking of the faults 
of men and women, and allowing that many faults 
belong to men, concludes, most injuriously and un^* 
gallantly, 

' — Poor women have but two : 

Theresa nothing good they say, and nothing right they do; 

These lines, however bad the poetry, and however 
false the sentiment in its original application, were, he 
was sorry to say, perfectly descriptive of his opinion 
«f His Majesty's present ministers. That he might not 
seem to say this at random, without foundation or 
proof, he would beg only to take a short view of theh: 
conduct, as applicable to the actual state of things. 
If he were to^ proceed strictly in this inquiry, though 
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by no means unjustly, he should take up tli^r (x>n- 
duct from the moment of the Treaty of Amiens. I( 
was from that period, according to the opinion of 
many at the time, according to their own opinion, as 
declared since, that measures of precaution and defence 
ought to have begun. They who had declared that, 
from the moment of the signature of that treaty, the 
conduct of the enemy was a continued series of violence^ 
insult^ and aggression ; they whose partisans had told 
us, that he must be ^nature's fool,' and not the 
Honourable Gentleman's, who could ever believe in 
the dufalnlity of that treaty ; they certainly could not 
refuse to accept the Treaty of Amiens, as the period 
from which the defence of the country ought to have 
been a subject never absent from their minds. But a9 
he did not wish to deal hardly with the Honourable 
Gentlemen, as it would be mean and niggardly to be 
sparing of concessions where the materials of charge 
existed in such abundance, he would be content to 
date his examinatbn from a much n^ore recent 
period, and to leave out all the intervening ^ace 
between the Treaty of Amiiens, and the 8th of March, 
the day on which His Majesty's message was brought 
to parliament. He would suppose it to have been per? 
fectly right that, from the naoment peace was made, 
no matter with what circumstances, you were to pra» 
ceed according to the established rule in such cas^^ 
were to reduce your army, dismantle your fleet, dts* 
pose of all your stock and implements of war, sell off* 
gun-boats for little more than the value of the old 
iron, refuse for five gumeas men whom jou ikrould 
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be happy now to get back for fifty j discharge othefg^ 
whom you could not get back at alL All this he 
would conclude to be right, and that, without the 
observance of these accustomed forms, ministenr 
would never have been able to persuade the country, 
or to satisfy themselves, that the peace which they 
had made was a real peace, ^ and not a mere make 
believe. He would consider their conduct only dur- 
* ing the period subsequent ^to the 8th of March. The 
establishments of the country were then happily 
brought to the standard at which it is proposed they 
should remain ; all the reductions had been com* 
pleted ; no subsequent alteration had taken place ; a 
vote in parliament might have passed, but nothing 
more : all the means of defence were as much to be re« 
collected as if the country had never been at war. Giv* 
ing ministers full credit for the completely defenceless 
state in which the country then was, he would proceed 
to consider, what the change was which they had 
since effected, and what the nieans which they had 
possessed for that purpose ; so that by a comparison of 
the means possessed, and the work done, a judgment 
might be formed as to the degree of blame pr morit 
ascribable to their conduct. 

And here he would wish to adopt a method, such as 
was oftm employed on other subjects, whgre, when 
the quanttm of objects could not be ascertained with 
exactness, means were resorted to for assigning at 
least a maximum or minimum. He had heard, where in 
the case of exorbitant electkxn-charges, in a bill for 
xQckades (or instance^ the candidate had offered to 
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pay for all the ribbands that could be proved to have 
been in the shop for the last six months ; or, where 
the charge was for liquor, instead of attempting to 
calculate the number of drinkers, and the average 
quantity they might severally have drunk, he had 
proposed not only to pay for all that had been in the 
cellar within a certain time, but to gauge the house^ 
and to give credit for all that could have been con*' 
tained in it, supposing it to have been one entire 
dstem of liquor from the cellar to the garret. He 
would pursue a course somewhat similar in estimating 
the merit of the exertions of the Honourable Gentle- 
men. Instead of saying ^ so much ought to have been 
done in recruiting, so much in completing the militia, 
so much in procuring . defence other ways,' he would 
rather beg the house to take a general view of the 
means possessed by the country, ^ of the xhanner in 
which ministers had the disposal of these means, of 
the time they have had to employ them, and compar- 
mg the whole with the result, to determine in their 
own minds, whether the affairs of the country, in 
this most critical concern of its defence, had or had 
not been placed in proper hands. Let the several 
heads of comparison, as he had enumerateld them, be 
considered more in detail. The means of the country, 
in its lirst and greatest article, the basis of all the rest, 
was a population of fifteen millions. The jtime, as he 
had agreed to take it, from the 8th of March, was 
nine months, or three quarters of a year. The 
wealth of the country was, he must confidently say, 
i for this purpose .unlimited. There was nothing that 
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the country was not willing to do in the way of per^ 
sonal service, or to contribute in the way of money. 
It was long, indeed, before the H(^ourable Gentler- 
men thought fit to call upon them. Whether it was 
that they feared to alarm the holders of omnium^ ao 
cording to their own original account, or whether they 
distrusted the zeal of the country, according to the 
explanation given of their intentions, in their second 
edition, when they had had the assistance of a learned 
commentator (Mr. Sheridan) ; whichever of these 
was the case with respect to them, the result of the 
fact was^ that the country was no sooner told of its 
danger, and summoned to rouse in its defence, thail 
it obeyed the call with an alacrity which the Honoura* 
ble Gentlemen have since confessed themsdives to 
have been unprepared for. • They did not call spirits 
from the vasty deep,* which refused to answer to their 
bidding. — On the contrary, the Honourable Gentle^ 
men had no sooner began to try for this zeal, had 
hardly begun to sink this well, before the national 
feeling rose so fast upon them, that they found lheia« 
selves in danger of being overwhelmed by it, and 
begged for God's sake to be pulled up again. They 
no sooner turned this cock than it spurted in their 
faces. They had nothing to plead, therefore, on the 
score, that the country did not second their effi>rt8, 
that it withheld its assistance, that it kept back its 
milk, as it were:, the country was ready to > yield its 
resources to any amount for which they would have 
declared it necessary to call for theou 
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So iar as to the means which they possessed : But 
Were the means, employed inconsiderable, or not abund- 
antly sufficient to prove the improvident management 
of those who had the administration of them ? The 
mbney expended for the army of reserve alone, and 
that too in mere bounties, could not be estimated at 
less than i,ooo,opoI. For the volunteers, the Hon- 
ourable Gentleman had just said, ths^t the estimate 
for the ensuing year must be 7oe,oocL ; and, there* 
fore, for the year now closed, in which if some articles 
were less, others were considerably greater, could 
not, he conceived, be less than i,ooo,oooL This, a» 
the sum advanced by government to that object ; to 
which, if he was to add, as undoubtedly he must 
add, the part contributed by individuals, he certainly 
should be within the mark, when he stated the whole 
expence incurred for volunteers at not less thaa' 
2,ooo,oooL 

. Here then was a sum of at least 3,ooo,oool. ex- 
pended in little more than the mere ereation of a force ; 
and that in a way, for the greater part of it, infinitely 
more oppressive than if raised by a general tax. What 
then, they were to ask, was the force created f And 
upon this occasion the st;^tement of the Honourable 
Gentleman had something very grand and imposing^ 
perfectly in the style of many statements, which were 
heard in: that House. The safety of the country was 
provided for, it might be said, by a vast mass of 
armed force amounting to not less than 500,000 men. 
He was far from sure that the numbers might not 
even exceed these limits. But, of course^ it was not 
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to be supposed, that ttiey were to take "this statemeitt 
jfnerely as it stood in words, without inquiring a little,* 
what this mass, this febrick consisted of; how much 
of it was of solid masonry, part of the old standing 
force of the country j how much was of a later date 
and less regular construction ; how much might bd 
composed of materials still more recently collected,, 
and more hastily put together, and be liable, iii con- 
sequence, to 'Various cracks and settlements ; and what 
portion of it was mere lath and plaster, not distin- 
guishable, perhaps, by the eye, and seeming to be* a 
continuation of the same front, bijt ho more the same 
with it in reality, than one of the new temporafy bar- 
racks, of which they might expect to hear so much 
soon, was to be considered as a building of the same 
isort with St. PauPs or Westminster Abbey. It would 
be found, upon examination, and when this great 
edifice came to be properly surveyed, that a very sitiall 
part indeed, was regular arniy ; that a large ix)rtion 
of it was militia ; that another less, considerable part 
was army of reserve ; but that three-fourths of the 
whole was the mere levy in mass, moulded into the 
form, and known under the title, of .volunteer corps. 
This was not what would hare been understood, at 
least without explanation, In, a i-eport of ,the force of 
I'rance, or Austria, or Prussia, or any other military 
pov/er. Of the two first descriptions^ of force here 
enumerated, it was not necessary to *say much. The 
regular army was what they had ialways known the 
regular army to be, Und never more known it to be, 
than during the whole of the period of the late war. 
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The tni)^ bad long been wraught to a, high degree 
tf excellence, and was at that time, perhaps, in as 
great perfection as it was possible for troops to attain^ 
€^ whom neither officers nor men could have the 
baieik of actual service. Of the army of reserve the 
(^aractei: must be for some time continually changing^ 
according to .their ptogress in training, and according 
to the manner in which the men were deposed of, 
either as^ selected, and incorporated into old battalions ; 
making, however, a very incomraodicajs mixture of 
men serving upon different tenures.; ot as put toge- 
ther in battalions by them^ielves. But in neither way 
could they be considered^ for some time at least, as fit 
to be classed with the. regular troops ; nor would it be 
possible at any time for those so to class them, who 
refused to admit to the description of a soldier, any 
jpfian whose engagement of service did not extend to 
term of life. It would be curious indeed, if those 
MhQ resisted most pertinaciously, and at Jthe hazard 
even of having no army, eyery attempt to change the 
service of the line from life to terra of years, should 
pow find out that soldiers serving both for term of 
years and for service within the. realm only, were 
entitled to reckon as part of the xegular army. But a 
great portion of these w-ere, for the present, good for 
Ao service either without op within the realm. They 
were m&\ n^wly- collected tQgetker with their pockets- 
fill! of money, or who had only emptied them by a 
coHtinped course of. intoxication, and had not yet got 
their gi^tss^flesh off, had not got the beer out of their 
belli^ which* they had been swelling for weeks, many 
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of them at the rate of fi% guineas A man. As for 
those who were left behind in what were called th6 
reserved battalions, they, for the most part, w6re so 
left behind and reserved, because Uio one thought it 
worth his while to take them, and were of a sort 
which no time or drilling could ever render service- 
;ible ; time indeed, bemg with many of them the fcfit 
thing wanted, as the very objection to be urged was, 
that they were already past the age of service. The 
last and most important, certainly the most extensive 
head of force, was that which comprised the great 
body of inhabitants to whom arms had been given ^ ot 
promised, the general collection of the volunteer 
corps. In speaking of these bodies, it was as well 
perhaps to attempt, though the attempt was sure to h€ 
fruitless, to obviate the misrepresentation^ which, he 
was aware, was lying in wait to seize upon every 
word he should utter, (Which " hush'd in grim repose 
expects his evening prey,") by observing, that What 
he hfid to condemn in these mstitutions was not the 
individuals but the system : That in Speaking of a 
1x>dy of 400,000 men, he certainly did not mean to 
say that they were all useless, or worthless, or -of a 
character he knew not what, that viras to make them 
run away at the sight of an enemy. He certainly 
should not be inclined to say this of any 400,000 
men, taken at random from among the inhabitants of 
this country, and must necessarily be less inclined to 
&iy so, of a body which, from the manner of itt b^g 
combined, must contain a greater proportion of the 
zeal, spirit, youth, courage, and patriotism of th^ 
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^untry, than any other of equal numbers taken with- 
o)it rule or selection. To. impute therefore to any one 
a purpose of censuring the volunteers individually, 
v^as too childish to be deserving of notice. Aj& little 
could he intend to say, that the body of volunteers, 
as at present constituted, were of no use. Four hun. 
deed thousand men, with arms in dieir hands, and 
iConsisting for the most part of persons within certain 
age$, could not be so combined, as not to be capable 
of bemg usefuL All that he meant to say was, that 
these corps must be for ever unsuited to the sort of 
swvice on which it was intended to employ them j 
and that the metheds pursued with them were calcu* 
lated to render them as little useful as it was possible 
for such an assemblage of men to be. The idea was, 
«s had been long foreseen, and long deprecated, to 
xombine these into companies, regiments, and bri- 
gades, and to endeavour to make^ regular soldiers of 
them. He was of opinion that you never qoi^ld mak^ 
regular soldiers of them ; and that the attempt to do 
eo was founded in every respect upon fal^ views, 
both of the nature of those corps and of the military 
service in general. He grounded tl\is opinion upoa 
circumstaiices, certainly having nothing injurious in 
(hem to the characters of persons acting in volunteer 
.corps. It was no reproach to any one, that he was 
pf lan age, or size, or state of health, that did not 
>dmit of his performing the duties of a soldier ; that 
he was the &ther of a family, and could not be spared 
from the care and superintendance of tho^ who 
looked to him at ^ery moment a3 their protector ^nd 
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guide ; that he wis engaged in a biisiness which h* 
could not leave without ruin, and without ruin to 
those whom it was his duty to support. There ^fcras 
no reproach in all this, but there was a great deal in 
it, which must prevent corps, consisting for the most 
|3art of men so circumstanced, from either performing 
for any length of time the duties of soldiers employed 
dn service, or from acquiring the expertness and habits 
by which those duties must be performed- These 
were truths which would not, probably, be much dis- 
puted. All the world would agree, that to talk of 
giving to citizens and householders (' to resiant inha- 
bitants paying scot or lot'), to men engaged in pro- 
fessions and callings, who were compelled to live on 
one spot, were tied down by the care of families^ 
5j\hp rejected military controul, were serving without 
pay, were officered in a great measure by persons of 
their own description if not of their own choosilig — 
that to talk of giving to such men the character and 
qualities of regular soldiers, was the greatest of all 
absui^dities. Yet this, which every one would agree 
in, which no one would be hardy enough to deny, 
was the utmost that had ever been- said, in disparage- 
jnent, as it was called, of the volunteers. AH the 
rest was a mere military question, by which the voluii- 
teers were not at all affected. Once admit that col- 
lections of men, such as he had just described, were 
not capable of 1%'ng formed into regular regiments, 
that is to say, regiments possessing the properties 
which were looked for in troops of the line, and it 
then became a question, to bfe decided on general 
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iK^itary-princ^les, and in which the, volunteers were 
|K>. longer concerned, how far corps of a certain ac- 
i^npwledged inferiority ought to be employed in cer^ 
tain servi<:e$|P or to be placed in certain situations. 

And here a great mistake seemed to prevail of sup^ 
posipg, that whatever possessed in itself a certain 
<legree of force or strength, must by its addition to 
any thing of the same description produce a degree of 
force, more than would be found in cither of the parts 
separately: that strength added to strength, woul4 
always produce strength. This Avas evidently not so. 
If tho^ addition . supposed was not judiciously made, 
weakno^iiy instead of strength, might be the conse- 
quence. No on^ could doubt that a regiment of four 
or fiv0 hundred men, volunteers or others, must pos- 
sess some power of annoying an enemy. But was % 
sure that your line would be strengthened, and your 
general power of annoying and defeating the enemy 
be increased by such addition ? He would take an 
.e:i^amp}e fropi a profession with which the Hojise and 
he wer^, in general, probably less acquainted than 
they were ^v^n with milita^ affairs, but which might 
happen to be more familiar to them in this particular 
view. What was the reason that in naval, actions, 
frigates, and even fifty-gun ships, were not, suffered 
to make part of the line? Was k, that fifty-gun 
ships or even frigates, were pf no force ? Thsit their 
-balls did not hit hard? ThiU some of their guns v/ere 
not even heavier than a part of those ..which formed 
. the battery of a ship. of the line? By no m«ins. It 
!9«^9 he must conclgy(j#, because a line of battle^ at se^ 
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was a species of machine, so constructed) as to te* 
quire a certain proportionate strength in all its parts^ 
the feilure of any one of which would draw after it 
the failure of all the rest. The sanle was the casd 
with an army. TTfere also was a line, *and which, as 
might be collected from the very expression of ^ regi- 
ments of the line,' could be formed only of troops 
trained to a certain degree of discipline and regularity. 
To form it otherwise, to put into the Une 0i|)s whicb^ 
from want of experience or instruction, might oot 
maintain the part of the acti(m allotl^ to them, would 
not only be to endanger the whole by that particular 
failure, but might in a thousand other ways, embarrap9 
the operations of an army, and delist the plans of a 
commander*. Manteuvres must be calculated upon 
supposed qualifications in the troops and officers^ who 
are to execute them. What must b^ the skuatbn of 
a general, if, yrhen directing the execution , of any 
pressing service— a hill, suppose^ to be occupi^) a- 
post to be maintained, a wood to be defendedp a re* 
doubt to be stormed — in a crisis which left no leisure 
for deliberation or inquiry, he niust be comparing the 
characters of the diiFer^t coips under his comm^d^ 
^d be exposed, at last, to the uncertainties of troopt^, 
whose compodtio^ was unknown, whose conduct in a 
day of action was to be tried for the first time, an4 
who, in the mode of service now proposed for them^ 
might involve, in their defeat or miscarriage, the 4i^ 
comfiture of the whole army. These we^e not pfajec* 
.tions to volunteers in general : so far from it, thtt he, 
•on the pntrary, had always contended for riiem, to a 
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lar greater extent, though on a fiir less exfieiimre footi- 

big than that on which they were now established. 

Hs objections went only to volunteers, moulded int& 

the forms, and desdned for the sort of service whidk 

government had now assigned #ienu It was goveAi« 

ment which had given them this most false direcdon $ 

which by dressing them in red coats had betrayed, at 

once, the character in which they meant to consider 

them, and the use they meant to put them to, -« si use 

for which they could never be made fit. This ws^ 

the pobM on which he widied to insist. Other *oibjec» 

dcms to the present system he should not now dwell 

upon } nor consider what might be the future danger 

arising to the state from bodies of armed men, subject 

to no regular authority, governed by committees and 

sub-committees, and hafui^ more the character of 

debai^ sociedes than of schoob of military discipline* 

He was considering them merefy as part df the defence 

of the country against a fore^ enemy, and in this 

view he muse recall to the attention of die House --« 

first, the immense reduction to be made in our force, 

when, out di five or six hundred thousand, fmar were 

understood not to be soldiers, but only armed inha« 

bitants ; and next, when these armed inhabitanits weve 

prepared and fashioned in a niamier so Utile judidous, 

. as in the plan now pursued. When to db& was added^ 

fhat by the exemptions given, contrary to the. in« 

tmtions of ministry, and by the mere effi^it of haste 

and oversght, numbers had latterly fiodced into: these 

corps, as a refuge from other service, sind that so 

targe a pcvtion of the active population of the country 
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vas thereby Ipcked up, and vdthdrawn fro^i die set* 
•rice either of the. army of reserve or militiaf (the regv^ 
lar' tecruajing was out of the questioa); he would 
leave to the House to judge what, credit was to be 
given io the Honoui|ble Gentlemen on this head of 
4be account. . The whole return, the whole .fprce 
produced by the Honourable Gentlemen, > after three 
millions expended, and with the command of. an \uv 
limited credit, was first, 400,000 volunteers^ such as 
be had described, and whose formation operated, a^ 
he had described, in re^>eot to the othiar services; 
Secondly, a militia, excellent in ks kind, hut incom- 
plete, and rendered more difficult to be CQnpipleted by 
the effect of the measure above referred to ; thirdly, 
twenty, or; six and twenty thpusand acmy of reserve; 
fourthly and lastly, an addition (as he should have 
^d), of 5000,* or (as he now understf>p4 from the 
Honourable Gentlemen) of 7000 men to the regulspr 
army ! This was all that the Hopoyra^le Gentlemen 
had produced at the end of i\ine months, and as the 
fruit ci all their labour s^id trzivaiL This was all th^ 
thenation had got, in return for i^s l^rge contributions, 
its ready sacrifices, its hieavy expen^:;^ both of patien^^ 
and money. Five (or ^\m) thousand men tp there 
^gulararAiy^fiveor^sev^n pints of reasonably goo4 soup, 
,was the whole that these state*cQoks had beai at^ to 
-produce after ali their sinimerings pnd. boi^gs^ al|. the 
bams. and chickens^ and pounds of beef, .wliich they 
had . mekod down^ and the bills which . chey had j;u|i 
up in consequence, at the differ^t shqp(« 
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Thus far he had gone in considering what a great 
philosopher of old would have called the living ilistru^ 
ments of our defence. The inanimate instruments 
tnust not be overlooked, though he should say but 
little to all the objects which Aat class would com- 
prize, such as worics, fortresses, preparations by 9eA 
and land, eveiy thing in short that wisdom and fore^ 
sight could provide or could arrange, towards making 
the ipproach of an enepiy difficult, or gimg- fotce 
and efficacy to the action of those who were preparing 
to resist him. In all this he feared a dreadful defi^ 
ciency. Much as might be wanting ' in living means'^ 
the want of judgment and ability in the appHcatidn of 
those means, the want of a presiding mind ekher to 
create resources, or to turn to account those already 
existing, was,' he feared, not less conspicuous. He 
would not attempt to enter into a ciiticism either upon 
the general distribution of the forces, -which so &r a^ 
it was built upon a system ^ of concentration, or of cdU 
lecting the fo^c6 into great masses^ for ihe protection 
of vital parts, he certainly approved, nor would he 
offer any opinion as to the considerable works going 6a 
at Chelmsford and Chatham, having, in &ct, ho o|h^ 
nion to offer. He would touch upon * one point only 
of that sort, and that, not so much with a view of 
stating what he thought ought to be done, as of re- 
marking oh what was done, and upon the dreadful 
weakness and inconclufiveness of many of those rea* 
sonings, which governed the conduct of the country, 
in points where its very existence was at stake. From 
the AOxthernino^t point<«i the#coastof SuSblk, where 
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the protection might be supposed to cease from the 
ship[Hng at Yarmouth,' to a part of the coast of EsseX) 
. where ^ naval dcfiaice of anot)ier kind taight be sup* 
posed to begin (and where he hoped it had at length 
begun, though, very late in the year, it certainly had 
not made its appearance) ; there was^ a line of coast 
accesoble in most weathers, and certainly very com* 
modknis for the landing of an enemy in such vessdsas 
^those in which they were expected to come. Upon 
this line he should unquestionably dunk it highly ad< 
vantageous if a defence were provided, formed by the 
c6nstnict«>n of what were known to our officer^ under 
the name of Martelio Towers, a species of edifice so 
called from a memorable instance of one at JMbrtello, 
in Corsica; where, by a tower of this sort, garriponcd 
by some ten or a dozen men, and mounted with 
about two guns, a ship of the line of ours, and a 
frigate, were, during the last war, completely foiled and 
driven off, though they were able to approach within a 
quarter of a. mile of the object, and though the Cap- 
tain, a most approved officer, would not withdraw 
from the contest while there was a hope of success left, 
aortiUhe had lost an immense number of his men, 
and had had his ship twice set on fire. No one would 
pretend to say, that towers of this sort would not pro^ 
duce a great effect upon an enemy, whoever he might 
1>e, that came within the reach of their guns^ That 
4hey would stop the disembarkadbn of infiuitry, bo 
was not prq>ared to say. . On the contrary, he was of 
opinion that they would not* Great as the lofss might 
lie, the enemy, if detaqnmed, would sdU accomplish 
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his object. But wpuld the same be the case v^th ar^ 

dllerylmd horses ? And would not the slaughter be 

hnmehse, and the delay most important, woe it pos^ 

able that under such a fire a disembarkation of that 

sort' could after all take place ? The objection, there- 

fere, to such defences must resolve itself into the con« 

nderation of expence, or into that of the force which 

it would lock up, and the means which would be fur-» 

lushed to the en^my, should the f<Htresses in questicm 

finally fall into his hands. As to the latter objection, 

he had already stated, what the contents of such towers 

were, and what the loss would be to those from whom 

they should be taken, viz. a doK^-men at the utmost^ 

and a couple of guns. The value to die aiemy would 

be none ; for die guns would never be transportable ; 

and certainly not the towers ; and neither would be of 

any use to him in the places where they were. But 

their uselessness to the enemy it was unnecessary to 

pTorej as it was hardly possible that they should fall 

into his hands. It was of the nature of these little 

fortresses (quite the reverse of ivhat wds the case with 

redoubts), that they were equally iinpregfiable to can«» 

non and to musquetiy, ;md could not be tsdcen but by 

such means as the enemy would neither have dme ndr 

inclinadon to employ* The whole quesdon, therefore, 

^vas a quesdon of expence : and what would that ex» 

pence be, incurred once for all, compared with the 

maintenance of such a living force, (supposing eveA 

that We had the force,^ and could spare it for that 

purpose,) as would give to any tract of coast the ^une 

security which wovld be derived firom the de^ce ia 



question,? Considering, the simpiicity. of ihe e<»Utruc-* 
lion of these towers, the little , interior fitting they 
would require, the ru4e materials of which they might 
be composed, (the stones made use of for paving 
London^ might' serve for th^ most expensive part,) -the 
^ility with which materials would be conveyed for 
buildings necessarily situated on the edge of the coast, 
and in its most accessible parts, it is difficult to conceive,^ 
that loooL a piece must; not be an ample allowance. 
And thus for a sum of 30,0901. and with a for/ce of 
300 m^n^ thirty miles of coast, in parts the most vul- 
nerable^ would be put in a state of security far greater 
at least than any which they could enjay without the 
aid of such precautionary measures. But let the 
House ccmsider \^hat happened without this. To sup* 
ply the place ef these^ despised towers, the coast was 
lined with sea-fencibles, armed with pikes, a weapon 
which had been said, if he recollected right, in some 
of the circular official . papers^ - to be capable of great 
effect in the hands of a Briton^ fighting for every thing, 
dmt was dear to him. He wished the^ House to reiectt 
what ^ would be the situation of these pike-men^ at 
Aldborough for in^ance, one of the' places where 
tjlere was a corps of that sort, and which was situated 
on ^e part of the coast to which ^e h^d beea alluding. 
Here was a straight,§hore with deep water^ md a beacb» 
on which in mo4^ate weather vessels might rim with 
eonfidence, without even shortening sail ; and in these 
circumstances it was supposed? that ivheia vessi^ls. should 
t)ms arrive, ccmtaining each a hundred soldiers, ^and 
- CSurrying a four-andttwenty pounder pn it? l?ow, jnen 
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w^e to stand on tIie«hore with their pikes, and push 
therti ofF! Was this the idea of a bold Briton ? or was 
it the idea of master Fribble ? " Begone, fellow/* You 
might as well suppose, that the enemy was to be kept 
off by bodkins of knitting-needles ! 

It was certainly not by a force of this sort, that thft 
coast could bi defended. The great argument, indeed^ 
was^ that it could not be defended at all, and that therei 
fore no defence should be attempted, ' And here he 
wished to recall the attention of the House to that 

• 

loose. Vague, inconsiderate style of reasoning, td which 
lie had before alluded, and to which, it was melan- 
choly to think, the very life and being of the state 
was sometimes entrusted. When a J>rojx)8al was made, 
for securing a part of the coast by works, as happened 
In the case of an honourable friend behind him (Co- 
lonel Craufurd), the answer universally made was» 
that you could not fortify every part of the coast ; and 
thence it was -meant to be inferred, that it was usele^ 
to fortify any. But what was the sort of reasoning 
that could lead to this as a conclusion ? In many cases, 
he was ready to allow, that an argument to that effect 
would be just. If the question was of shutting mice 
out of a pantry, the conclusion would be correct, tha\ 
\6 stop up one hole was useless, while any other was 
suffered' to remain open. The strength of a chain; 
according to an old observation, was the strength of 
the weakefet link. To fortify those above it, was use*^ 
less: to add to the strength of those below it, might 
he injurioils, as well as useless ;h because, Ax^hout 
a^ddmg to the general strength, you might add some* 

4 
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thkig to the waght. But were any one to apply Hat 
same reasoniiig to a chain in a figurative sen^» to a 
chain of posts, nothing could be more false and incon^ 
elusive. It is not here as in the. other case, that the 
force applied acted through every part^ The force 
acted only on the part to which it was applied, and if 
that pa^rt happened to be the strongest^ would be re- 
sisted with the power of the strongest. It was true, 
that if the enemy knew your weak point, and could 
be sure of carrying his attack there, all that he wa^ 
arguing against, must be admitted. But would any 
one maintain, that such was the &ct ? Was this, what 
they heard on other occasions ? When the danger of 
{nvasbu was in discussbn, how were those laughed 
to Kom, who seemed to reaso^ upon the idea, that 
the enemy, once embarked, could say dther where he 
dKHild, or where he should not, touch the land i 
How much of our confidence was founded, and justly 
founded, on the uncertainty which belongs to all >the 
enemy's operations, and in the impossibility of his fix- 
ing with certainty the point in which his descent must 
be made ? Yet here the tables were suddenly turned } 
and to attempt to secure any part of the coast, while 
another was left ung^arded, was treated as trifling and 
childish ; because the enemy would be sure to chuse 
what was weakest, and must be able to giiide his ar<» 
mament with perfect precision to the part, whatever 
it was, that he should chuse. He urged this topic, 
with, a view to expose the sort of reasoning, which was 
admitted often into concerns of the greatest import* 
ance, and might prevail possibly at the present mo- 
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meat in question more critical and more certain^ than 
Aat which he had brought forward respecting the 
coast of Suffolk. 
There was, in feet, no security any where with per* 
' ^ns so wholly unsuited to the arduous cHsis in which 
they had to act, as the Honottrable Gentlemen. In 
ev6ry piart of their system little considerations were 
mixing thenisehres with great, so as to ispoil the effect . 

• ♦ • , ■ • • 

of the whole, and prevent'its workmg truly in any of 
Its operations. This wks eminently tile case in the 
pecuniary part, *^here a :w4ld profuaion was so com- 
raied with a mean patsimoiiy, that it was like the con* 
duct -of a man, who in giviDg a greit entertainment 
wkh alhthe ^dnties of the season, peas at a guinea a 
quart, i^ould suffer the whole to be spoilt rt last by 
a vrmt of bread or salt. With this must be coupled; 
as it "pos^Uy arose out of it, an extraordinary passion 
foi^ macfiinery, into which the Honourable Gentlemen 
had been led, partly, as it appeared, by the hope of 
working cheaper^ and partly by that ccmimcm error^ of 
jiupposing that a great machine must be calculated; to 
produce a great, effisct. Their madiines were mucil 
like tfaoat which Hogardi represents, where the wedge^ 
the lever, the axis in feriirochh, all the mechanii:sd 
powers, were introduced for the purpose of drawing a 
coik, an operation which a waiter or butler would per- 
form more eSectus^y, as well as xAote expeditiously) 
by a little instrument ^om his pocket ciattted a cork- 
screw. It was of the nature of all machinery, that in 
piopcMrtion as the parts wiere comi^krated, the mov^ 
meat was likely to be slow; not to memioQ that if any 

VOL. p. If 
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part should hap|^ to be mi^lace(}> or wwdag^ 
yi-ad^u^ed^ (he whole must be at s^ stand. Thig ww 
very much the case with some of the machines of th« 
Honourable Gmtlemen. Iq order to keep their ez- 
prices out of sights and to throw as much as possiUe 
upon ^dividuab without the intervention of Parlup^tf 
they had set up their grand system of lord lieutenants, 
deputy lieutenants*^ lieutenants of diviaoii, inspectors 
of divisions, superintendants of parishes* &c. &c^ 
persons very proper to be appointedj and to be, held 
in readiness, but very improper tof ^udx of the work 
on which they were employed^ psfqdj, that pf ge^> 
ting the country into, a state of military defence. Of 
all the instr^n^fiots to work ^tl> €or such .a purpo^^ 
the worst, 9^ely9 that could be. devised, was that of a 
depHty lieiitenant's meeting. Everyone had heard £t^ 
qneodjy and almost proverbially, of the slow jHx^gres^ 
pf . pfficig^ business^ But, at wh^t rate must, th^ busi? 
|ie$s projp^ed,. whjich h^d for its pfEce a cQun|y ^ 
W|iich,iQst^pf clerks with salaries,. amenilDll^ to 
superiors,,. 1194 ^^WP^ll^ble to a certain attwdance, wa^; 
tiransacted by covmtiy-gentlemen, subject to po autho* 
rity, .who werc^ hound by 119, e^pecuU duty, who^ jnight 
l^end as much or 9s little a^ d)ey liked, an<i whp inight 
feel possibly that they coi^feif^ a^ favour ^very tim^ 
that they attended at sidl ? Ol^ic^ tpo^, in wbiqh Go* 
veroment busing w;ais transacted, were opeii ocMn* 
mcsily every day, and few msmy, hours e^s^ day. Bu( 
,whait must be thje conditi(m of ^t office, wliose^days 
of 9fi^a^^ were op^ia a week, suad whose office 
iKxm vi»e :^ut three in «»ch of those cb]^^^ Thv 
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oiSce was likefnse a. corresponding office: but wh^t 
must be thie activity of that correspondence, where 
between thd letter and its answer the least interval 
known was «[ week? He took no notice here of the^ 
maimer m which at such meetings business must neces- 
su3j be conducted, whejire few^ possibly had given 
much attention to the object in question^ where no- 
one had amy right' to prescribe to the rest^ where many 
would come more t6 talk of their own private busmess 
or to Aieet those they were in quest of, than to prpmote 
the business under discussion, where most were . iihpa* 
tient to be gone, where all had voices, and, what was. 
pofisibly not the. least evil, where every one had a 
right to declare, that ycice at as great length as he 
thought proper. 

He could not bett^* illustrate the effects pfthel 
system which, had! thcown: business into this course^ 
than by stating WJiat. had happened lifpon. the subject 
of dgnab. It might, have been thought, that the 
arranging a syttem of signals, as : it must have been 
anit>ngtfa€$ earliest and most pressing objects of atti^<r 
tion, that which, in some! «ort^ was !to give effect to 
every thing else, was the one also which wo^ld have 
been most' eaaSyaccompIished^ and most s^edily car- 
ried into execution. The mode titiat had been adopted* 
was^ too, of the most simple kind. A line o§ stations 
vas to be established along the coast, placed under the 
^ecdoR of persons appointed by the Admiralty^ and 
quafified to orilect and to convey, by means of the 
Admiralty ;rignals, such more detailed intelligence as 
vas necessary for ofEcers appearing off the coast> or 

L 2 :.i 
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tommandlng at the naval stations ; while from this^ 
as from a circumference/ other lines were drawn in* 
land, for the mere purpose of giving ^larm, or for 
communicadng a few of the more simple results of 
what had been observed upon the coast. Any one 
would suppose that this was a work, which would not 
take long in completing; considering that it was of 
that sort, which might be going on in all places at 
once, so that the time for the whole would be na 
more than that of the latest of die parts ; and that in 
three weeks or a month frCto the first alarm, that is, 
from the 8th of March, however much our means ^f 
resistance might have been wanting, we should at least 
not haVe been liable to see the enemy amongkt'us with- 
out notice of his approach. And so it would have 
been with any set of persons, who would have done 
things in a plain way : who would have beeni oonteot 
*^ to draw a cork with a cork-screw.'^ But not so the 
^aVers of money, and the lovers of machinery. By 
seeking to divide the expeftce of these signals with die 
counties, and throwing the buaness, in consequence, 
into the train which he had descnbed, the result was 
i(the House would hear it with astonishment) that in 
some of the maridme counties, immediately exposed 
to the enemy, and where the attack was most expected, 
the system of signals, even in those parts of it whidi 
^ere most es^ndal, and on which the whole depended, 
was notcompleated to diat very hour. It wotdd natu- 
rally be enquired, how this could happen j and die ex- 
planadon might be given, by stating only what had 
taken place b the county to which he bebnged. Vfkm 
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die d^puty-Keutenants signified to the lieut^iant of dir 
yidoa, that stations must be prepared for the rec^tion 
of the naval officers : the lieutenant of division did not 
care to stir in the businf^s, till he knew whether the 
sums which he ^ould advance^ would be repaid to 
him by the d^uty-lieutenants. The deputy-iieute* 
nantSy on the other hand^ were a little shy^ of engaging 
lor this money, till they should know, whether they 
co^ld make it good from the county : and, cm the psgt 
of the county, it was quickly replied, that the lieute- 
nants would look in vain for repayment there : for that 
the sums in question were no article for a county rate> 
ttid in no county rate should they be admitted. Here 
tfaematter hung for some time, and here it m%ht have 
hung stilllonger, if the deputy-lieutenants, weary of 
.du$ slow return of correqK>ndaice, and impatient of 
iiirther delay in a matter so important [and urgent, .had 
not resolved to take the risk upon thes^ves, and to 
direct the ccmipletioii of the work, trusting that Go* 
iFenunem wonld see them finally repaid. This, Go- 
vertmient had engaged to do ^ and the county of Nor* 
, folk might. by that time, perhaps, be in possession of 
its signals* : But by whose fault had it happened, that 
k was not in possession of them sooner ? It must fairly 
be said, not by the fault of any one. The striking 
ffsUtxxte of the case was, that with so great a delay, 
and such a succession of persons, no one could be 
found to whom the delay was imputable. . The lieute*' 
nant of division could not be blamed^ for not bang 
wiUii^ to advance his money, till he knew by whom 
he wsa to, be repaid. The dqputy-Ueutenants nught 
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well have been jili^tiJied, bad 4:hiey persisted in rdtis&ig 
to the last, to take upon themselves an expence which 
they had no means of tecovering" from thfe county. 
The county vm well wbrranti^ in insisting that this 
6hatge ^^s one, which was incurred for the geieral 
safety, and which ought to be deifrayed by a general 
tait* The Admii^Ity were not td blame for delaying 
tb s^nd officers, tod commence thie ^expences oJF th«f 
c^tabiishijfient, till they ^ould * know that houses were 
ready to receive them. — But this ^ucccsfisSte justifica- 
tion of all the parties conca^cfd' in the niea^re, was 
the mo^ complete cofidi^fnna^n of the isystein to 
which it belonged. What mnst that system of pro- 
ceeding be, in which, when efVery party unda: it had 
done his duty, nine itU!)iiths could elapse, before die 
maritime coiindeswere futlikihed with their lefetab&li- 
tnait of signals ? 

Wkh this iisample he might safely cidse his accouat 
<>f the conduct of the Honourable Cemlemen as per- 
sons •fit to direct the energies, and call out the re- 
^urces of the country, at a crisis like die present. Ilie 
mstance itself, as a drcumstjince in the situadon of the 
countiry, was now of no great importance ; as it might 
be hoped, that by this dme, or at Iea$t in aboift a 
month more, the evil was, or Would be, at an end, and 
the maritime counties be prepared widi thdr s^jil&b. 
But it was not so with the istate of the army, and of 
the military force of the country. Here was net blity 
a great itiisconduct, but a great national evil and dan- 
ger, present and future. The Honourable Gefl^men 
had not only not provided an army, biit had brought 
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Alags to a ^e, inivhich, 'without some great change^ 
h vnn^ impossible that an army should be provided. The 
ttmy of r^nre, the only channel of recruiting not . 
jet dry, \9'ould so<m, possibly, be dry likewise. It had 
]4elded 7000 men : it was doubtful hpw many more it 
had to yield. Whatever it gave to the army 9 was so 
much in dimmution of its own numbers. How much 
might continue to ooze in from it, in its decreased and 
decreasing state, was very uncertain ^ not to mention 
die dreaitfttl expence and ruinous escample of thqse 
successive enrolments — this double bounty. At aU^ 
events Ae supply, in this way, had necessarily a ter- 
minadon. It Was an ardficial, not a natural cascade* 
As a supply, it must at last nm out. When recruits 
^ould have entered from this army, equal to the 
original numbers, the measure was at an end. The 
army of reserve, therefore, could not be looked upon 
as a permanent mode of recruiting and reinforcing the 
army ; and, in the meanwhile, by this and their other 
measures, ministers had laid the foundation of such 
dUEculdes, as would render it nearly impossible that 
sny such mode should be devised in future. The 
probability >vtis, that after yielding to the army a few 
more thousands, so much would just remain of the 
army of reserve, as would be sufficient to preserve thfe 
enmple of this anomalous force, and to make recruit- 
ing impossible by contributing, with the militia, to 
continue the high rate of bounties. 

In aid of all these mischiefs came the effect of the 
volunteer system, which, as the Honourable Gentlemen 
had managed it, whether by^^ desi^ or by misl 
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locked up -400,000 men pf the acttife. popubtioa of tfee 
cpuntry* Wba;t a Wow wta herel H* m9$ $eiaipted 
ta4:all out to thq Honounl^ GentkoieHy as the. 
Bomati Empqrdr did to his General, Reiid^mbi^ Vare^ 
kgiones^ S^yeBty thoiisapd ma^ and wcure, mthdil^\iai 
Uim tfee ^s^pply of tl^e. army of rjeserve,"by the wSiim ^ 
a^d : 40.0,000 men withdrawn from bptji i%Ul4a:wd 
army, of reserve by* the volunteers ; a^td the apny of 
i^ejs^ye, the g>nly source for rcicruking tthe army j willl* 
vjiat.sort of men, and at what rate of rec?:uitipg». wa^ 
tfee 2inny lik«)y to be supplied^ ,, - 
. , , Ail this as a future consideration, the Hojoours^^fe 
Gaitlemen thought nothing of* Th^ had . got^ or. 
thought they had got (they had in fact gpt no such 
thing), what was sufficient for pres^ deface } and^ 
beyond that,, they never thought of Ipokiifig. < D^eocet 
was th^eir utmost horizon. All bByond uras\ clouds 
and darkness. But to those, .who difl not wish to 
bound d;:ieir views merely by that consideration, who 
thpught that if t|>e country was to exist after th^ 
present dangers, it was of some consequence to con* 
sider what that ^xistei^ce was to be : to such perspw 
it would be a matter of anxiety to. know, how the 
country was to proceed without the i^e of a disposeable 
forcey and if, such a force should appear necessary • or 
desirable, it what manner it was to be obtained. 
. His ideas upon this subject had long since been 
-declared, and he had not been able, by any dubsequ^Eit 
reflection or enquiry, to get beyond the notions which 
he had at first formed. His opinion had been, ^nd 
was, that, as a first step, there should be an universal 
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of the system of substitmicm. T%ts)tall can&: 

mutation for personal service (as cornxmitatiD^ ^there 

miii5t.be) should be ^ made <^by fixed finei; so as tdc 

raider government the only recruiter in theTtiark^^ 

tidthbut comp^tion^ fk)m mifitll, army of ■ f es^rtev or 

any other servke. That ta meet^ abd co-^&pwaiiter tvkfai 

the dSects: of t^e advsintage thus giirem/ sisrvice; m tte 

arniy; should be ctenged from life to tewn of years' j 

iitsSmg' should be formally abolished j means possiUy 

dt¥ised to redder seWice * in the West Indies less fb^ 

(justly- necessary, and some other subordihate regula- 

latioiis; adopted, calcitilated to give to the profession of 

a; soldier advantages and attractions, additional to those^ 

notanconsiderable ones, which it^ already had. With 

^ese things done, he was of opinion, tha(; the condif 

tipn of the ::country >ra?? not so changed, either as to 

the wealth or inclinations of the lower Orders of its 

inhabitants, as to make it impossible, theit, upon a^ 

greatly increased population, the arniy should be^ re^ 

cruited as in former times. He was by no meant 

sure, that if these methods had been adopted at the time 

when they were first* suggested (and still more if they 

bad beai adopted at a period somewhat . earlier),, die 

army would not have been recruited, and the gaierai 

defehce-of the cocmtfy increased, even at this mKjmeot^ 

far beyofid what it had been by the boasted measure 

of the army of reserve. That it would be so in the 

end, there could not be the smallest doubt. In a 

, compaifisoa; of these measures, the/ same distinction 

must be observed, as gentlemen,- accustomed ta phaii- 

ing) knew how to make between a sown and a planied 
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ttce: ifaoii^. the bitter would hare the zdmMMgt al 
fj^beffomngf and it might be, for some few yeaac^ 
k waa Jmown which would outstrip thft other at the 
lODg'^run. 

. But should the daiiger at any moment be such, as 
not to wait the gradual progress of recrukii^^lioweTer 
successful ; or ^uld the general success of recruitii^, 
even in^ the new circumstances prqsosed, be less than, 
he was willing to imagine, it would be then apmk to 
have recourse to compulsory measures ; but measures 
SO' chosen (that is to say, of which the abolitbn of 
substitution should make part), as to become a powers 
ful stimulus to recruiting, instead of presenting . any 
impediment to it. He was as little a friend to com« 
pulsory measures, where they could be avoided, as any 
other gentleman : but he would not court popularity^ 
nor discredit his own judgment, by decrying them as 
jonccmstitutional* He had shewn, on a former occa- 
sion, together with several of his Honourable Friends^ 
that so &r from objecting factiously to any measure of 
government, or lying in wait to raise a cry against the 
Honourable Gentlemen, he was more ready than they 
h^ seemed .to be, to brave that cry, in support of any 
pleasure of the sort alluded to,' which the drcum- 
jBtances of the tim» might render necessary. *^ These 
were ^his ideas of . the measures to be adopted, for 
.creating that first and most indispensable requisite in 
the present state of the world, as well for the sake of 
initeediate safety, as with a view to the future condi- 
taoii pf the empire, &— a regular and dispoeeable military 
4brce. Instead of this, the Honourable Gentlemen 
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seemed by their measures to be looking to any other 
fierce, rather than that of a regular aony, the augmen- 
tation to which was as yet, by their own account, only 
7000 men; while by thdr general conduct they^had 
brought the country to a static in which, at the end 
of nine months, a line of cruizers, or (according to 
the expression (^ an old poet, whom he did not dare 
to quote in the original) ^^ a single plank,'' . was all 
that protected the country, he would not ^y, from the 
^ grave," but from evils and dangers, of a magnitude 

not to be described. 

• . - • ' 

. Mr. Windham Vios replied to by Mr. Torke ( Secretary (f State 
for the Home Department). Mr. Pitt recommended a further ap* 
plication of 590,000/. to the Volunteer Service^ in wder 'to 
nnder it more efficient ^ by increasing the number of drills^ amf 
attaching a regular field-officer and adjutant to each battalion. 
Mr. r. Gremnlle aiid Mr* Fox concurred nvitb Mr. Windham^ , 
find iMre ansnvertd by Lord Castlereagh and Mr. AdSngton 
(Chancellor of the Exchequer) ,• after which the several resoht- 
ttons on the estimates were put, and carried without a diwtshmm 
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December 1%^ 1803. 

Jl H£ Report 0^ the Army Estimates oecasiotud a tkiate^ in 
Vfhicb the measures of the adininistration were opposed by Cotone/ 
Craufurdf and defended by Mr. Secretary Torhe. On the ques* 
tion being put on the last resolution on the Army Estimates r/« 
lative to the Volunteers^ Mr. Pitt repeated his desire that further 
eid should be granted to the Volunteer Service. The Chancellor 
•lef the Exchequer concurred in the principle of Mr» Pitts sugr 
gestionSf but doubted their practicability* 

Mb., WINDHAM said, he did not mean to trouble 
the Hou^ at any length, after what he had said on a 
former occa^on ; but, as many topics were then 
omitted, and some important suggestions had since 
been made, he^ thought it not unnecessary to say a few 
words. — His Right Honourable Friend under the 
gallery (Mr. Pitt) had explained and enforced, with 
bis usual ability, the measures which he had wished to 
see adopted for the improvement of the vohmteer 
system; observing, with too much truth, that his 
ideas in that respect were diametrically opposite to 
those of Mr. Windham. He lamented the fact, and 
and not the less sincerely, because it would happen in 
consequence, that bis ideas must be diametrically op- 
posite to those of Ms Right Honourable Friend. It 
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Was always psdnful to him to diflFer from his Right 
Honourable Friend, with whom he so generally agreed; 
and indq)endent of that feeling, there vfy& commonly 
the farther cause of regret, that his opinion, so op* 
posed, had less chance of being received. It was not 
on that account, however, less necessary, that he 
should state the grounds, am which his opinion was 
formed. 

His objections certsdnly did not arise from any 
general feeling adverse to voluntary service. On the 
contrary, he had always strongly declared himself is 
£ivour of voluntary service, as opposed to that which 
was compxilsory : but volimtary service did not neces* 
sarily mean service of volunteer corps, such as they^ 
were now constituted. Here and there, perhaps, the * 
cases might concur. One of the corps which he should 
have looked to, though resembling in some d^ee 
those to which he was objecting, was the corps of 
which his Right Honourable Frigid was at the head.; 
and which had contributed probably not a little, to 
lead him to the ideas which he now entertained re- 
q>ecting volunteer corps in general. This was a corps, 
formed in peculiar circumstances, and with peculiar 
advantages, both in respect of its leader, and of the 
men of whom it was composed. His Right Honour- 
able friend was not to ccmclude that what could be 
done by himself, circumstanced too as he was, conld 
be done by every other commander, and widi req>ect 
to any ordinary corps. His Right Honourable Friend 
had at once his own personal powers, his general 
authority 4ii the state^ and the authority of his high 
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provinciai office'^, now directly applioi to its ancient 
and appropriate functions. He had a people to deal 
with r^idered -tractable by a more immediate exposure 
to the danger, and animated with the idea of something 
of a peculiar character, and peculiar dudeiB. It was 
the experience of what might be done in these par- 
dcnlar drcumstlnces, which had led his Honourabfe 
Friend into ideas erroneous, as he conceived, of this 
service in general. "^ 

For his part, he must confess, that the notions 

tirhich he entertained, as well as the conclusions which 

he was led to draw, were altogether dsBFerent. He 

must object to the volunteer system; fir^, as bang 

Very iU-adapted to the principal and more immediate 

purpose, for whidi it was granted ; ^dly, as ancrea^g 

most materially the difficulties of recruiting the army ; 

>^)y, as being liable to have a most injurious influence 

on the character and conduct of the army ; 4thly, as 

inffinging the just claims, Itnd violating the reasonable 

feelings, of military men, by confounding those dis- 

^nctions which they had hitherto enjoyed exclusively, 

.and effecting thereby a general depreciation of military 

ikies and honours ; jthly, as confounding the ranlos 

and gradations d < civil life, while it disturbed abd 

■deranged the ordinary functions^ of society ; and lastly, 

as Kable to becbme a source of great future political 

^ilanger, such as might be apprehended always, '£rom 

* bodies of armed men subject to no mfilitary cmltroul. 
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wd whpoe QpQfitittttioiiy as in the present instan»» Tvas, 
in umumerable points, precisely that, which Would be 
most fikeiy to give birth to such danger, and to render 
it {brmidable, 'were it to take place. 

A proof pf this latter assertion he wcmld give to 

the. House (since. he perceived in some parts expires^ 

siaus of increcfaility), by producing the constitution of 

one of the princq^al corps in this city, which had been 

recently funiished to him, and which he had in his 

pocket.. It would appear by this, that the' corps was 

governed, not by oncers approved and appointed by 

, His Msgesty, but by committees and sulxommittees, 

so constrttcted, as that it must happen continually that 

questions the most important to the proceedings and 

well-being of die corps, might be decided by a quorum^ 

in whicli there should be sik privates to me officer. 

Any thing more completely democrxtical, or bettet 

supplied with aH the apparatus usually provided for 

such purposes, could not ha^e been furnished by any 

of the dealers in constitutions to be found in the Cofi^ 

responding Society. It was impossible, therefore, to 

lo(^ at these insdtutions, however full of zeal and 

loyalty at pi^esent, and to reflect oh what they might « 

become hereafter, without a consideiiable degree of 

jealovisy and uneasiness. One effect of their power 

was already apparent in the complete conquest which 

they had obtained over His Majest/s mmisters. It 

was plain, that the Honourable Gentleman' (the Chaii^ 

cellor of the Exchequer) did not dare to stir a step 

Tsspectmg them, without first adung their leave. It 

9as whimsical t^ seethe embarrassment in^wkieh he 
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was placed, between hk fear of rejecdng a proporidoo 
comihg from the Right Honoixrable Gentleman befaind 
him (Mr. Htt), and the great dread of offending the 
volunteers. Both were objects of terror, and the 
combination of the two fears seemed likely, to produce 
in the Right Honourable Gentleman, as was usual in 
such cases, a kind of diagonal course, that would 
satisfy ndther one side nor the other. This was a 
most tmpromising and disgraceful dtuation for a 
government to be seen in. A military measure, before 
it was adopted, might, with great propriety, be refierred 
to those, who were likely to have a good judgment in 
military afiairs ; but the question referred would be, 
^ what is good upon the whole for the interests of the 
state 6r of the army ?" not, as in th^ present case, 
^^ what do die soldiers or df&cers like ?'* Such, how- 
ever, was the ascendancy which the volunteer body 
already had over the government! He wished they 
might be able to prevail as easily over the legions of 
Buonaparte. If they would,, he should be inclined, 
for one, to overlook all other dangers that might be 
apprehended from them. He wbuld shut his eyes to 
consequences, and ^ jump the life to come,^ if he could 
be satisfied that thie system, as at present established, 
was calculated to answer its ^rand purpose, that of 
the defence of the country against a foreign enemy. — 
U seenied to be admitted, that it was not so at present : 
jthough it was hoped it might become so under the 
alterations proposed by his Right Honourable Friend. 
He was fain to confess, that he despaired of the efficacy 
of the^ alterations. It was not that he did not 9ee 



the advantage of hcLving an intelUgent iHsgular office^ 

attached to a volunteer corps 3 or the improvement 

which the corps would receive by the effect of greater 

training* But how were these advantages to be ol>> 

tained ? And to what extent could they, after all, be 

carried ? An^ong the difficulties of obtaining part of 

these sTdvantages, viz. the assistance of the regular 

officers, must be stated, not only the consent of the 

corps, Mfhich did not appear, by what had been $^d 

^ that night, to be quite a thing of course, but the 

consent of the officers ; and when to ensure this latter^ 

it was proposed that rank should attach to tibese a]H 

pcantments, a most material objection arose on account 

of the effi^ct which such a system would be likdy to 

have on the character and discipline of the army. A 

moDe mischievous thing could not well be conceived^ 

dian to let loose, among the army, a wild spirit of 

speculation, similar to that which was so fatally opened 

at the beginning of the late war by the measure* of 

raising men for rank, and to put half the officers of 

the army upon seeking advancement in their profes* 

sion, not by foreign service, not by professional skilly 

not by a strict discharge of thdr regimental duties, 

nor by the approbation and good will of their com* 

manders, but by interest and recommendation among 

colonels, (or committees,) of volimteer corps. Xhe 

evik of such a state of things would reach to a greater 

extent, and ' operate in more directions, than might at 

first be supposed. It would unsettle the minds of 

officers; it would disturb the discipline of regiments; 

it would weaken the useful dependence of officers 

VOL, U. M 
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i^pon their supociors ; it yrould injure die milttary^ 
ch^acter ; it . woql4 relax the zeal and spirit of the 
^rmy by opening a new channel to advancement in* 
dependent of seryice or military merit; it would 
produce discouragement and discontent, by new ex- 
amples of men, who had succeeded in reaching the 
honours, by deserting the duties, of their profession. 
^ If this was the view of the measure, in respect to the 
army, it would not be very promising, on the other 
hand, with respect to the volunteer corps, for whom, 
certainly, it would not procure that class of officers, 
(k was to be hoped so at least,) who would be likely 
tn render them the greatest service. But when the 
best was. done in procuring aid of this sort, what, after 
2|J1, could be the effects which it could produce upon 
corps constituted as those in question must necessarily 
he* To give opportunity for the exertions of these 
officers, an augmentation was to be made in the 
number of days of training : but, besides the insuf* 
ficiency .of the time proposed, great as it might be, to 
givie to men the .expertness, and much more, the 
general habits and character of soldiers, was it con- 
^jdered how hx the assembling men in this way would 
be practicable. ; and what die inconvenience would be, 
<x)uld it be effected ? 

V Here came in the great and insurmountable dif- 
ficulty in the attempting to give to volunteer corps die 
form and character of regular troops. ««- Without em- 
Ixxlying there could be neither discipline nor training;: 
and how was it to be supposed, that men engaged in 
the common -avocadpns of life, and who never meant 
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to entet into serrice as a means of livelihood, could 
continue long embodied? Every attempt of this sort 
vras an attempt agaifist the nature of things. Efc quovis 
ligno^ f^f* or, to take the English version, ' you could 
not make^ a silk purse out of a sow's ear,* you could 
not make that hard, cutting instrument called an army, 
out of a mass of inhabitants, residents, hous^olders, 
nfien with families, men with property, men engaged 
in trades and callings^ though for purposes of local 
defence, and with a view to special services, they 
might be willing to enrol themseltes into volunteer 
corps. He had wished, therefore, thit the attempt 
should never originally have been made; and upon 
the same principle was equally averse from all expedi- 
ents and contrivances, for the purpose of as^stiilg it ^ 
being persuaded, that it never could succeed. 

Had the volunteers been willing, or, more properly, 
had they been advised or permitted, to assume the 
character of an armed peasantry, and to have trained 
thems^ves accordingly, they would not only have 
been far more useful, but would have been* free from 
die inconveniences now chargeable* upon these coi^ 
in the form in which they at present subsisted. 

One of these he had already described to be, ther 
^tious tendency which they might discover here^ffer, 
and the general dangers to be apprehended from bodies^ 
of armed men, subject to no military controul. — But an- 
evil more immediate, and more certain, though sonie- 
what more conftied, was to be apprehended from their 
eflfectS upon the army. These were of sevteral sorts* 
Th^ first axld most obtFiotis was the rieducdpn made 
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in those numbers, from which the miEtia and army of 
reserve were to be supplied ; the btter body being the 
only fund from which they could now look to recruit 
the army. Four hundred thoufand men, who, if it 
was hoped to make soldiers of them, niust be con<« 
sidered as men capable of military service, could not 
all be persons, whom no temptation could induce to 
enter into the army, or who, if drawn for the militia 
or army of reserve, would all decline to serve in person. 
Such a portion, therefore, of the active population of 
the country could not be withdrawn and set apart, and 
other services not be the worse for it. The inconve- 
kiience would certainly be augmented, by measures 
such as those recommended by his Right Honourable 
Friend, and in general by whatever tended to ^ve to 
the volunteer corps more of the shape and air of regu- 
lar troops. Volunteer captains or colonels might not 
care much at present about restraining their men from 
entering into other services, nor feel very confident, 
prolAbly, as to the powers they possessed for that 
purpose. But in proportion as the corps improved in 
appearance and r^^larity , these powers, if they e3dsted, 
would be ascertained and exerted ; or, if taken away, 
would be followed by the same complaints, which 
had been heard from militia^colonels, namely, that 
they would not submit to 1>ecome recruiters for the 
army. 

Stidi could hardly £ul to be the elTect x^.the volun* 
teer- system in respect, to the recruiting the army. 
But weifi tlier6 no effects which might be apprehended 
with respect to its discipline and character ? The v^ 
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lunteers were, to be suYe, and necessarily must be, so 

infenbr to the regular army, that little possibly might 

be apprehended from their example. Men were not 

apt to take examples from those whom they did not 

^ look up to. But it must be remembered, that what 

was wanting in authority, might be made up in nunv- 

bers. Between volunteers and militia, the notion of 

a regular army bad nearly dropped from thdr minds. 

— They hardly enquired what it was or where it was 

to be found. It seemed to be the least part of the 

national d^ence : Pars minirha est ipsa puella sui. It 

was so enveloped and hid in the force of various kinds 

that surrounded it, that it might be ail withdrawn, and 

for a long while its removal not be perceived. . But 

was there no danger, that in this state, forgotten by 

others, it might at last forget itsdf, and feel by de* 

grees the contagion of that mass under which it was 

thus concealed and buried ? A long communication 

with troops, who, with appeaiamces the same,. were, m 

habits, notions, constitution, and practices, so widdy 

at variance with all that was military, might in time 

produce an effect even on the regular army. -— He 

would not dilate upon this danger ; but advert to an 

eflfect, which, though of a less alarming, paJiape less 

important nature, was not undeservmg of conoderaticmy 

viz. the immense depreciation which these institu&ms 

must produce in the value of military titles and h> 

nours^ honours which were, heretofore, confined to 

military men, but were now lavished amcmg persons, 

having no protensions to that chass^cter; It would 

Wdly be said, that this could be of xio consequence> 

M 3 \ . ' 
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hr that after all^ every tnan l^iew his own valua^and 
that the difference between regular and irregular ser- 
vice would still bje the same, however external distinc- 
tions might be confounded. He should l>e glad to try 
this with respect to ether honours. Hq should b^ 
glad to know from his Right Honourable Friend, or 
from the Honourable Gentlemen opposite to himi 
whether tiiie candidates for peerages, and baronetcie^t 
for red and blue ribands, would be satisfied on being 
told, that these distinctions could be no object to thein, 
as they would neither make them richer nor wis^, 
nor more powerful, nor confer or declare any quality 
that was not equally possessed and equally known, at 
the moment of their application ? Whether the jver 
^ait holders pf these honours would be perfectly wdl 
pleased, or were perfectly well pleased, at aeeing tJiem 
become as cheap and common zb most of them, it 
must be confisssed, had of late years been made ? Tet 
tfie complaint in tbis case would be £ir les3 reaacmable 
tfaan4n the other. It lii^as much more e^sy to coQceive, 
why an officer, with only his pay to live on, with no 
place perhaps in society but what his commission gav«^ 
md with nothing to annovmce his commission but the 
f9>baiid in his bat, or the title by which he was ad^ 
dressed, should be tenacious of these distinctions, earned 
through m^y a hard day^ service; than why men, 
possessed apparently of all that fortune could give, 
should be pining after honours, which to the eyes of 
cmUnary observers could add so little either to their 
h^piness or consequence. A great peer, it might be 
thought) could better dispense with z, riband, or a 
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great commoner v^th a peerage, so far att di^cdof^ 

was concerned, than a sotdier c^ fortune with those 

tokens and titles, which were to distinguish him in 

the eyes of strangers, and which, being withdrawfi or 

confounded, left him without distinction of any kind. 

But these things were not only relatively great, great 

to the officer, who had probably nothing else either to 

supply their place or to console him for the want of 

them ; they were in themselves distinctions, which all 

mankind would agree to value, and of which it would 

be much ea^er to explain the value, than of many of 

those which were more eagerly pursued* Formerly, 

he who bore the dtle of captain or colonel, could bei 

no other than s( man belonging to an honourable p]:o«* 

fesaon, who, if not in the pritne of life, must probably 

have been an actor in scenes, which every one would 

be glad to have shared in ; and have dfeplayed qualities, 

which those who most felt to possess them, would ^t 

be happy to have evinced by trial. His* title afforded 

presumptbn of a character, which the common feeBrigS 

of mankind would never suflfer to be- regarded buf 

with respect. Could the same be said of every othei? 

honour? Of which, nevertheless, the extension and 

depredadon would justly be considered as a ground c§ 

complaint. No oae certainly could look down v^poh 

an honour, which implied that the pers6n attkining' 

it had been accepted on the part of his Sovereign.' 

But, ance in this, as in other instances,; the Sovereign 

would not act but by advice, nothing was really proved! 

in these cases but the protecdon and favour of the mi<^ 

luster; which might evince the politicat powar of tho, 

, M 4 
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party^ but neither wias, nor pretended to be, an evi« 
deuce of any thing else. Let it not be said, therefore^ 
that those who reduced the vahie o£ military distinc* 
dons, took from officers, and from the army, nothing 
but what they ought to part with, with indiffer^ce. 
)f this were so, every title, order, medal, decoratioa 
of whatever sort, was a mere toy and plaything, which 
lione but trifling minds could value, and which might 
be dispensed from thenceforth » to whoever would take 
it, without the least regret on the part of those, by 
whom, till then, it had been enjoyed -^ Whether the 
loss of this distinction had excised any regret on the 
part of the army, was more than he could pret^d to 
say* Very possibly it had not ; though the eflFects in 
lime would not be the less felt. But thstf the di^^- 
tinqtion was in fact lost; could be no longer matter of 
^ispvte« A witty lady of the last age, the modier of 
9* venerable marquis, still more distinguished than her 
for his numerous and happy sallies, was reported to 
lia^ve said, upon some great creation of peers, that she 
waa ^raid tp sj^t put of her window, lest what fell 
at the i|fiQi|ient should happen to light upon a peer. 
A siiplar apprehension might be felt in the present 
eircumstanoes with respect to persons bearing His 
li&}esty's comm]ssion« n— There could not be a com<» 
fKiny asfifmbled of half a dozen, in lyhich, the chance 
vas npt, th^tt one of the Qun>ber was an officer. He 
himself wa3 a captain : it was probable, that before 
IpQg he sbopid be a colonel. What might be his 
impressioqs in these circumstances, y^hen placed before 
f^^mts having real preteppipns tg these titles, it was of, 
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Ettle consequeiupe to inquire : they would be those 
probably of a Sjiight's Lady, who should hear hergelf 
addressed as ^ your Ladyship/ in the presence of; a 
Countess : But it might be material to consider^ what 
would be the feelings of those (if they happened to 
have are care upon the subject), who having embraced 
the army as a profession, and sierved in every quarter 
of the world, should find themselves suddenly lost in a 
crowd of officers, who had never seen, or were likely to 
$ee a, day's service, and who, like himself, hisd nodnng^ 
imlitary but the name* 

These were some of the objections to the volunteer 
system, as it respected the army. But its effects on the 
communky at large were far from inconsiderable. It was 
attended with greats expence : it created much indi* 
yidual embarftssment : it mixed, in a manner by no 
means desirable, the several ranks and orders of 
society : it disturbed, to a degree highly incommodious, 
many of the functions of commcm life ; and would do 
so yet further^ if the plan, was pursued of giving to^ 
these corps a still more regular consistency. 

He would not pursue these topics severally and in 
detail : but to one he could not but advert, as it was 
connected more immediately with the suggestions which 
bad been made that night. It was a great mistake 
to suppose that in withdrawing men fi^om their avo« 
cations and employments, it was easier and better to 
take the labour of many partially, than of a few alto- 
gether. The contrary was in general the fact. Men, 
removed altogether, were replaced by others, who 
filled up di^ void which they had • left \ and society 
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after a while went on as usual. A man who enlisted, 
was like a man dead. It was rare that his place re- 
mained long unoccupied ; that the evening made was 
not soon closed. But not so with the man^ whose 
employment was only suspended, who ^^^^^s to be called 
away for awhile, as in the plan proposed, and then to 
go back to his occupation, with all the inconvenience 
of having left it, and all the difficulty possibly of re- 
suming it at his return. If he was an artisan or smalt 
tradesman, his neighbour had rtm away with his 
business : if he was a journeyman or farmer's servant, 
his master had provided himself with a new man : 
his employers and customers in the meanwhile had- 
been wanting his labour ; there would be a period, 
during which, they could neither have had him to 
work or to deal with ; nor have been able to supply 
his place by another. He would himself at the end of 
this have his livelihood to seek; for he would not, 
like the soldier, have found a provision m his new 
profession. 

Nothing would, therefore, be found for the most 
part to answer less in practice, than this notion of 
taking part of the labour and leaving the remainder, 
of employing the man during part of his time in learn- 
ing the business of a soldier, and leaving him at the 
end to return to his ordinary occupations. It was as 
'impossible to take half the man, as to kill half a 
sheep. When it came to the^ question of an embodied 
force, or any thing beyond armed peasantry, it seemed 
infinitely better, both for the individual and for the 
public, that the man should be either entirely a. soldier 
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ornotatall; and diat be «hoaid sot be left in that 
mixed intermediate state in which he woidd be' fit £ar 
neither capacity, would be just enough of a soldief to 
be sj>oi}ed for a peasant or artisan^ and too much of a 
peasant or artisan (or whatever else he happened to 
be)) to admit of his becoming a valuable or well^ 
trained soldier. As to the expence of a force thus 
composed, it could not be better illustrated than by 
what had been said by an Honourable Gentleman 
(Mr. Rose) of the provision to be made for the families 
Qf these men during their time of exiercise. His idea* 
that in virtue of this training, they would, if c^Io3red 
as light in&ntry, be as well qualified to encounter the 
enemy as any troops in , His Majesty^s service, was 9i 
Utde. contrary to received opinions, and very contrary^ 
to the opinion of his E.ight Honourable Friend neap 
him (Mr. Pitt), who had described the service of light 
m&ntry, and in many respects truly, as that which 
required more training than any other« If zeal ^md 
courage were all in all, as in some parts of his speech 
thie Honourable Gendeman seemed to thmk, no training 
at all would be necessary. And this was in som^ 
degree his (Mr. Windham's) opinion. He thought 
that iso little, after all, could be done by the sort of 
training now attempted to be given to^the volunteers,' 
and that the evils and inconveniences attending the 
attempt were so great, that he wished this species of 
training to be forborne altogether ; and that tiui 
country should content kself with that, which, while 
h cont^ed what was by fiaur the most essential, would 
be attended) comparatively, wkh no expence^ no losi 
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of time, no interruption to the comfnoti business alid 
avocations of life. 

Such a course of proceeding was, as he contdved, 
better both upaa the whole, and certainly so, ^th a 
view to the crisis of the moment, which could not 
wait the slow return of any long circuitouis method* 
The illustration used by an Honourable Gentleman 
the other night (Mr. Fox), was so happy, that it might 
seem . almost to be conclusive. If the quesdon (said 
he) was of instructing a person thoroughly in the 
Imowledge of any language, you. would begin, of 
course, by the usual methods, and as the first step, 
ground him well in liis accidence. But if the call was 
pressing, and the time limited, and the occasion such 
as required no profound or cridcal knowledge, but so 
jnuch acquaintance only with the current language as 
imght suffice for the purposes of a journey or a short 
tour, you would be intent upon teaching fir^ the most 
necessary words and phrases, and proceed to othei^ 
things as time and opportunity might allow. 

In the present instance he was satisfied, that not merely 
on account of the urgency of the occasion, but from! 
the nature of the subject, another and more ample 
]dnd of training,, was that which ought to have been 
adopted. But at all events, and under whatever mode 
of training, the form and constitution of the corps 
should have been such, as not to interfere with the 
supply of other more regular and more important ser^ 
vices. If it was too late to provide entirely against 
the continuance of the evil at that time incurred, care 
f hpuld at least he taken that it was not increased in^ 
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future. Whatever was due to the volunteers in poiQt 
of good faith must be strictly fulfilled. To what' 
Extent that went he was not prepared to say. But 
nothing certainly could require, that exemptions should 
be extended to those who might enter from that time 
forwards, and no such exemptions, therefore, ought 
on any account to be granted. 

Mr^ JErskine and the Attorney General replied to Mr. Wind'" 
hutrls arguments % ijohich were supported by Dr. Laurence^ after 
nvhich the question %vas put and carried^ and all the feioiuttons 
0fth0 committee wer^read and £^reedtp. 
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VOLUNTEERS' AMENDMENT BILL* 



December 14, 1803. 

Jf HE order of the day being read for the third reading of the 
Volunteer/ Amendment Bill (the object of^^hich was to define 
the exemptions to which members of Volunteer Corps were 
entitled jf 

Mr. WINDHAM said, he was much grieved, that 
by not being present in the House the night before, he 
•had lost the opportunity of offering some suggestions, 
which would, he conceived, if adopted, materially 
have improved the bill. He did not expect the report 
tjirould have been brought up before this day, and as 
it was competent, to offer any improvements that oc- 
curred, upon the report, he had been less anxious 
to attend in his place yesterday. It was true, that 
Reports were, in cases of urgency, immediately re- 
ceived : but this was not a case of urgency ; and the 
present ministers ought to have known more than 
any other men the propriety of leaving every measure 
before the House for as long a time as possible. 
The very bill which they now pressed forward so 
unnecessarily, arose from that sort of hasty legislation 
which left in every act doubts and ambiguities requir- 
ing further acts to remove them. The Honourable 
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Geiitlenien seemed particularly prone to this. They 
were fond of driving to an inch, of running every 
thing to the last moment. The consequence was, as 
it necessarily must be even with persoiis more expert, 
that being obliged to act in a hurry, whatever they 
did was crude, ill-considered, and full of mistakes. 
There were two modes. Dr. Johnson had observed, of 
composition ; one, in which the several parts received 
from the writer, before they passed from his mindj 
all the perfection which he hoped to give to them ; 
the other, in which they were committed to paper in 
the first instance to be improved by subsequent correc- 
tk)n. ThQ Honourable Gentlemen, by the circum* 
stimces in i^hich they placed themselves so constantly^ 
seemed to prefer the latter of these modes. They 
threw down their first loose thoughts in an act of 
Parliament ; trusting to future consideration and expe* 
rience to bring them to something of a better shape. 
An Act of Parliameift was their foul copy, in which 
it did not signify how many faults there were, as ;the 
Legislature would be able afterwards to set them right. 
Their preference to this mode was founded, he sup- 
posed, upon the observation of the poet, that poets 

Lost half the praise they should have got. 
Were it but known, what they discreetly blot. 

The Honourable Gentlemen did not choose to lose 
this praise. They chose to compose in public ; and 
to have full credit both for their first conceptions, and 
for the successive improvements which changed them 
often to something utterly unlike what they had been 
originally. .10 
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' Though by this course of proceeding of the Hott* 
ourable Gentlemen in the present instance^ he had 
lost the opportunity of suggesting his amendment in a 
stage when it might have been received, he should 
nevertheless mention it, with a view to occasions, 
when the volunteer system might be again under dis« 
cussion. It was m feet, however, no more than 
what he had already urged on more occa^ons than 
one, viz. the putting a stop to exemptions with respect 
to those who should enter into volunteer corps m 
future. To abolish those already subsisting was, ht 
was aware, difficult, and might perhaps be imposa* 
ble. Certainly it ought not to be attempted, tf k 
could not be'' put up<Hi a footing to make it conastent 
with ^ good faith. But the granting such exempticHis 
in future, and continuing by design what had got a 
place in the system only by chance and against the 
intention of its authors, was a proceeding for which 
no rational motive could be assigned, and v/hich he 
could not hear without great surprise, as well as con- 
cern, was to make a part of the present bilL 

Whs^t he had further ta object being of a sort, 
which could not have been corrected by an amend- 
ment or clause, was as proper (or more proper) to 
be urged an that day as on the day before^ It was 
an objection to the whole system. While the right 
of exemption produced the effect on one hand of de- 
frauding the army, the arngiy of reserve and the 
militia, by contracting the population, from which 
(hey were severally to be supplied, it oppressed the 
whole country, on the other^ and particularly the 
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lower orders^ to a degree the most grievous, and by 
meanls the most intolerable that were ever admitted 
into the institutions of any civilized communitjf. 
Where did any one ever hear, except as matter of 
complaint and reprobation, of a power such as that 
vested in the leaders of volunteer corps, whether one 
or many, of deciding arbitrarily and without appeal, 
who should, or should not, be liable to a ballot, the 
effects of which would be to the persons on whom it 
might fall,' a fine of 4© or '5o^ineas ? These were 
«ums which to the bdk of those who might be liable 
So them, would be nothing less than absolute ruin ; 
at. the satne time that it might be equally ruin to them 
to quit their trades and their families, and to engage 
fi3r at service of five years^ as soldiers. Such a power 
lodged in the hands of a comni^andant where the con* 
stitution of the corps was monarchical, or in a com* 
mitteei or sub-cpmmittee, where its form was republican 
or democradcal, would rank hereafter, for egression 
and abuse, with any qf those mqfst famous in history — ^ 
with the dispensing power, or with that of granting indul- 
gences. It was not that this power was applied abusively 
or oppressively, in many or perhaps in any instances^ 
at pre^nt; but it could hardly. fail to be so in the 
end, and in the meanwhile must be considered as out 
of the course of all ordinary proceedings, and one for 
which it was hardly possible to find a fit depositary. 
Such a povrer must, however, exist somewhere, sup- 
posing the privilege of exemption to continue ; for it 
was impossible to imagine, that- every one could be 
allowed to cfoter into a volunteer corps that pleased ; 

VOJU u. N 
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wd be 0r tbey^ who had the ppwer of «4fBibfiim «ir 
rejectiop, myst posses^ the pow^ her^ ispolMi oft im- 
proper and un«af§ 113 that pow^ might bee 

The pnly r^mediy w«i?» eith^ tp abolj^ e^semptioiia, 
nr t9 abolish voluateer corp$t It aeemed h^dfy 
possible to cprreet the 6vil by regftlatkm. Nor wm it 
to be eoncdvedy that 9uch evil had mw become amaU, 
becauae the greater part of the imlitia and army of 
re^rve were rasatdi and baUots of cona^uence to the 
aame extent were no longer wsAtedf To the nae 
extent they certainly would not be wanted} but k 
ynufit be recolleeted alwayas that what there were 
would have to ^perat^ upon diminiahed nuinbera : ao 
that to supply and maintain the preaent force, tbi^ 11 
to «ay9 to nstake good wh^t waB then wanting^ asd 
afterwards to maintain the wheie (h^ which latter 
purpoae too, a9 waa obvioua, more would be requiffed 
ibc largi^ waa the force already rai«ed)» tbeae baikxli 
would perhaps not be much Im borthmaome than 
Aey had been at any preceding periodt 

So much aa to the opprea$ioo of ^ia ayittems amed 
aait WIU& with a power auch u he had described, wUeb 
the present bill both confirmed and extm^^ and 
which U seemed extremely diJScuU IP take awayi 

Ita iojnrioitt effect on aU the Other apeeiies of foret 
he must suU maintain, notwithstanding the apedow 
statemwta made qn the other sbleo^ml^att aatn^ the 
hicu Whatever the aumbera might be, ptoibic^ by 
recrvutipg during the hst seven mentha^ 8s <i9n^ired 
with the produee of an eqi^ number of n^nAo. 4tt^ 
^ig an anteced^t p^ied> mi howt«w amAtt. tba 
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pwportSumd dimmuiioii iriiich appeared to ha^e tabea 
pbce in the latter instance, he must 9tiU insist upoB 
some strcng and hard &cti; namely, that in many 
regimimts the return per month was not more thaa 
two, and sometimes not $0 much ; and that in one of 
the largest recmtting districts, comprising many exten- 
sive and not nnfevotirable counties, the rate of recruit" 
mg per month was not nK>re than sev^i or eight. 
Ni3rw, when this was so, let the gross numbers be 
what they would, he must contend that recruiting was 
aearly at a stand, taking the question upon the foot- 
ing o&i;^hich it ought to be taken, as a comparison 
between the suj^y and the consumption, between 
vfaat was gained to the army in recruits, and what was 
kfit by desertion, death, invaliding and discharges* 
Bnt next as to the reasoning. Proportion, which 
the HoQonrabie G^tlemen dwelt so much upon, that 
ia to say, the proportiooate abatement in the numbers 
atdiat time recruited, compared with those recruited 
ia cqnal peciods formerly, was not that on which the 
0faestidTi properly turned. Proportion, it was' true, 
in abstract qivintities had place araoi^ the smallest aa 
perfectly as among die greatest. If the Honourable 
OeBtlemen had- a inind to be very de^y learned, 
they might tell ns of the propordcm of one mtbing to 
anot^ 00^^01;^ ; a mode of concq)tion very applica- 
hie certainly in one view to much c^ their recruitings 
But in common concerns they must aj^ly to propor* 
lion^ what was said of law, de mmifm ndn £urst Um* 
If a et^msnt^ which formerly recruited three a month, 
now Teonnted two^ you were not Qb%^ to say giw 
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rally J that recruiting in that regiment had declined 
one-third, nor on the other hand could you be entitled 
to say, that it had declined only one-th»rd. Such 
rariations would happen by chance, and by a law ccmi- 
sequcntly wholly different from that of proportion^ No 
conclusion, therefore, could be drawn from such 
instances separately considered : and if a judgment 
were to be forfaed, as it ought to be, from the whole 
state of facts taken together, it would be the very 
reverse of that meant to be established by the Honoura- 
ble Gentlemen ; who, instead of saying, * the recruit- 
ing during the eidstence of these causes, (viz. the 
immense bounties ; the great extent o£ the militia 
force J the 400,000 men locked up as volunteers, &c. 
&c.) has been so and so ; therefore these causes haVe 
not operated to its disadvantage,' ought to say, ^ the 
recruiting being what it is, notwithstanding the opera* 
tion of these causes, which must have acted against 
it so powerfully, what would it not have been, had 
these been removed, and other new causqs, which 
must be presumed to have arisen, have. been left to 
produce their natural effect?' This he must con* 
tend was the legitimate conclusion. It was not in the 
nature of things^ that causes such as he I^d enume* 
rated, and were obvious to. every one's observation, 
must not have some effect in checking the progress of 
recruiting. To take only one,*— could any man m 
his senses suppose, that with fifty guineas offered for 
^ service in thf army of reserve, men would go on to 
enter for the line, at a bounty of five or ten, in the 
same manner as if nosuch competition existed? If 
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the recruidng, therefore, kept up to nearly its former 
amount, as was contended by the Honourable Gentle*- 
men, it was plain, even to demonstration, that there 
must have been something to counteract the effect of 
these impediments. And this something it was not diffi-^ 
cult to* find. It was a state of war ; it was the threat 
of invasion : it was the stimulus of the compulsory 
service : the discharge of numbers of workmen ia 
consequence of temporary checks to trade ; the gene- 
ral military spirit, that filled and animated every part 
of the country. These circumstances were of force 
sufficient to uphold to a certain degree the recruiting - 
service, even in spite of the causes which tended to 
depress and to annihilate it. How far might they not 
have carried it, had there been nothing on the other 
side to counteract their effects ? 

The objection, therefore, to the volunteer system^ 
as contributing, with other causes, to destroy the re- 
crtuting of the army, continued in full force, even 
admitting the statements of the Honourable Gentle- 
men : And he must continue to urge these objections, 
even though he should be asked, as he was the other 
night, why he would persist in decrying a system, 
which, whether right or wrong, was now fixed and 
incapable of being altered. His answer was, that it 
was not fiixed, but must on the contrary, and infalli- 
bly would, and that, at no distant period, coqpie again 
under revision, and that it was with a view to that 
period, that these observations were made; that the 
defects of this system were such as would never suffer 
it to go on lotxg as it was ; and that^ if other causes 
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were wantittg, the very ^ure of its funde Oliitt aooa 
briiig it again before Parliament. Unless Par&ment 
greased the wheels, the machine must soon stand stiU# 
He wished, therefore, that before that time gentlemen 
would be prepared with their opinions oa the several 
parts of the measure; w»uld consider how far the 
obpetioiDs were valid ^ how far the parts objected to 
ought be corrected or got rid of; and, failing of (ba^ 
whether the whode system would not require to be 
new cast, and in a great degree, possibly, Co be 
6ooe away# 

j( debaU ensued^ in vfhich the spirit and provisions of thi bill 
were censured by Colonel Craufurd^ Sir JV. Toumg and Dr. 
Laurence, and vindicated by Mr. Hiley Addington and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, _ In reply to some observations made 
by the latter y Mr^ Windham^ iti explanation^ denied that he ever 
meant to disparage the V^dunteers * and said, that bis remarks 
iipdn ihe ttduethm of the atiny previous to the hmm$ni4m$Ht of 
Ihg woTf referred to the disbandbtg of the fof^n eorpi in oset 
jerviee, nvbieb war m proceeding that he mmtld everctmiewm* 
Tie bill «Mt/ read $ third time, andp^ssed^ 
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^ BILL had iien tf^ugkt iM$ the tiiuse of CminoHs h) 
Mr. $e^etary JT^ie, « t9 iiiplain^ am^Hdf and £ons^idm4 tb$ 
'* fr9%nsiMi €9Pttained in the several mcts relating to Teonmnrf 
** and Volunteer Corpt throughout the United Kingdofn J* 

The thir4 reading of this Bill having been moved by 
Mr. Xorke, Colonel Craufurdt in a speech of considerable length^ 
urged various objections against it. After a loud cry of ** Ques-^ 
^i^n, Question/* from the ministerial benches, 

Mr. WINDHAM rose. He cotife^ed that h6 Mt 
tio surprise at the uneasiness which Mini^tets betf styed 
by thelir cry for the question to get rid 6f the measure 
before th6 Hoil6e. It had certainly given them mticJh 
trouble, and was likdy to give them and the cmtittf 
muth more, ' They might, hov^ever, state, as a juStifl- 
catidtt for th6 silence , which they seemed willing to 
pr6§6rve tip6fl this occasion, that all the arguments 
tised by his Honourable Friend who had just sat down 
hAd been advanced before. This might be fdt the 
iiWist pkTt ttuCf htxt he wMiId ask, whether thogfe 
fttguments had ever been answered, and whether they 
did fterf ren!«dn entirely unrefated ? If so, then, they 
ought to be repeated, in order, if possible, t6 persuade 
the perdn&dous adherents of this dflngerou^ system to 

N 4 _ 
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yield fo their force, and to resort to measures more 
consonant to wisdom, and better calculated to secure 
the safety of the country. But, perhaps, Ministers 
had exhausted their eloquen,ce upon diis subject, by 
the four-and-twenty new clauses which they had intro- 
duced, and being tired of amendment and re-amend- 
ment, of cQmmitment and reconunitment, of proposi- 
tions and recantations, were anxious to send the 
measure out of the House, without any more words 
about it. To their wishes, however, he was not dis- 
posed to yield, and as this was perhaps the last oppor- 
tunity of speaking upon this bill, he would avail 
himself of it to enter his solemn protest against a 
measjjre which he thought, if persisted in, would lead 
to little short of absolute ruin. This sentence, how- 
ever harsh, he could not hesitate to pronounce, as the 
full conviction of his mind. 

The House, he observed, had never yet taken a 
distinct view of the question. One way of shewing 
whs^t the question was, was to shew what it was not. 
It was not a question between volunteers and no 
volunteers; between a System such as was now pro- 
posed, and no system at all ; between the present bill 
and a total absence of that force to which the present 
bill was meant to apply. Any Gentlems^ might easily 
satisfy himself upon that point, by only considering 
whether he should suppose, if the present bill had 
never been brought in, that all volunteer force would 
have ceased. The bill, therefore, was not necessary 
to the existence of a volunteer force j its object both 
was and professed to be, to improve a force of that 
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description which already subsisted, and which would 

continue to subsist though no such bill should be 

brought in 4 and the objection on the part of himself 

and others who thought with him on this occasion, 

was, that the improvement to be obtained was in many 

of its parts doubtful, that it was not applicable to much 

of that for which it professed to be intended, and that 

it was at all events not worth the price that must be 

paid for it: for that independent of other conadera^ 

tions, though the bill might in the end do something 

for bettering the volunteers, it would in the mean* 

while operate most injuriously on every other species 

of force, and finally deprive us of that species which 

was confessedly the most valuable, he meant a regular 

army. This was the view to be takai of the question, 

and these the several points of comparison, by the 

result of which the question must be determined* 

To 'assist- the judgment of the House in forming 
that, comparison, it would be right to consider some of 
the genecat reasonings on which ail the measures 
adopted for some * time past jseenied to have been 
founded. •— These would, for the most part, be redu- 
cible to the » three:- or four foUbtdng prcposidons: 
ist, that the prospect of an immediate attack itom the 
aiffliy, though not absolutely > certain, was so nearly 
80, that pejnsbns miist act 'precisely .as if its certamty 
was assured to them. 2dly, dial; this danger, thus 
certain and immediate, was of a nature so dispropor- 
tk)Qatetp ev^ other, di^t nothing could be allowed 
to come lit compedtion with it, or could be regarded 
for the time otherwise than as it could be made con« 
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^cnt ttrith that giieat ami of er^ruling db^ecL ^y^ 
that the improvement of the Voltinteers was^ fa tkt 
iK^ual state of things^ tfa« means tnom effcctuti dttt 
could be taken for guarding against thil? daoffi'^ sttut^ 
conaeqiientlj^ must be jpursucdy even 8i^)pc«itig (^^rfait 
was not admitted) that it was ia^uiiottf in taaaxy odM 
re^pects^ and was incon^Msit mith tfoOM prcrvi^fii 
and establishments which would be toMC cMdudvt 
to the safety 0S the (XnOOiy in future. Thaie p«o|MiU 
tions^ every one of which ov^ht to be true^ to tuppOR 
the measures which had been buik upon tfaeffi^ wer« 
tieverthcless^ be would venture to say^ every oiu$ of 
them fake. 

To the first) which said that such, was the probi- 
btUty of m immediate attack, that our conduct most 
be the same as if the event wdre certain, the answer 
was, that our language and our actiosis were wholly at 
variance with each other^ and that nothing /CouM be 
more evident, than, that while we talked this langusgi^ 
we ourselves had no belief in the trutb of k ^ £»r tbs^ 
tf we had, it was impossible to suppose thai W6 diotdd 
content pursdves with^such precautions merely as tfcroM 
which we were takings It was in vain, therefore^ 10 
atteaapt to rest any measure upon the ground that wt 
Were to consider the present danger, otherwise than si 
one whkh^ though probable in a high degree^ ittigfat 
nevertheless nof happen. 

The othi»r propositioily that, nantdy, which rtbud 
to the magnitude of th^ dangior, whk^ would cdnfio* 
the whole of cmtt thoughts and exerdons to the bvsineil 
ct f€e$mt defence^ and would aUow of no cwipi^itidtf 
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between that sad any other object^ t^as a question of 
somewhat greater extent) .and required a more parti- 
cular examination. It was always forgot or dissembled 
in talking upon this subject, that cases of present 
danger were to be distinguished into two sorts, ti^. 
those in which the danger being present, was present 
merely, and, if it should happily be escaped, would be 
succeeded by a state of ordinary security } and those 
in which the danger, though present, was only the 
commencement of a long course of danger, which 
might last with more or less interruption and remission, 
and posttbly with great occasional increase, for a period, 
M was well stated in the present instance, of which the 
youngest of us might not lire to see the conclusioa; 
In the latter of these cases, it was idle to say, that we 
could confine our dioughts merely to the consideradott 
^ the danger of the moment We could not do so, 
without an abandonment of all the principles of right 
reason, and of dril prudence, both public and private. 
Ic might be admitted^ if any one pleased, that the 
character oif die present danger was such as to allow 
of no comparison with any consideration of a diflferent 
sort i that no thought of future proif)erity <»* greatness, 
d riches, of commerce, or any other object of national 
interest^ could be opposed to that first and paramount 
ccmaideradon, the salration and actual ^dstence of iht 
states But the comparison which he was ccmtencfing 
fw, and which the present case required, was not of 
safety af^mst intteeats^ life against money, &c« &c., ^-^^ 
quantities between which there might be no comparison 
or proponjoD, but (^ sa&ty againsr safety, dangar 

10 
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against danger, the danger of the present moment 
against that of the next and every one that was to 
succeed it. There was the same fallacy in the reason* 
ings which he was adverting to, as occwred often in 
discussions upon the treaty of Amiens, and other oc« 
casions of that sort, where the question used to be 
described as a question between war and p^ace* The 
answer was, that it was not a question between war 
and peace, but, as we now experienced to our cost, 
between war and war*— -war such as it was at that 
time, and: war such as we now find it to be, vrhen we 
are shut up as prisoners in our own island, and are 
fighting, not to conquer the enemy, but to preserve 
our^lye^ from destruction. We must inevitably, 
therefore, 2nd whether we would or no, take into our 
consideration the interests of future moments, as well 
as of the present, and not be guilty of the folly of 
trying to save Ourselves from the present danger, by 
means that must ensure our perishing under the self^ 
same danger the moment after. The only possible 
case in which we could justify die disregard of all 
precautions for our future safety, would be, the cer- 
tainty that the present danger must overwhelm us/ If 
he were sure, that he must perish to-day, he might 
safely neglect all provision for to-morrdw : but if he 
were not sure of perishing to»day, imd that the danger 
waB of that sort whidb, even if averted for the moment, 
wpi^ not thereby cease and pass away, he must, upon 
every .principle of reason, iiii considering the means 
nec^sssary for , his present safety, • have a view to the 
dangers which were immediately ta succeed* . 
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Under this conviction, therefore, and upon these 
principles, the House must come to the consideration 
of that third proposition which he had adverted to^ 
and on which the" present bill was founded ; namely, 
that the improvement of the volunteer system, sup- 
posing it to be the best for present defence, was for 
that reason, and without further inquiry, to be adopted. 
Two questions were for this. purpose equally impor- 
tziiU Was the improvemait of the volunteer system, 
the measure most efficacious for present defence ? And 
admitting it even to be so, was it the measure (taking 
in, agreeably to what he had just been contending for, 
both present and future dangers,) which would most 
conduce to our safety upon the whole, and for . that 
teaser to be adopted, whatever objedions. ihight . be 
urged against it in other respects ? To these a third 
might be added, which he would not. stop to argue at 
length : was it certain, that by the measures now pro*^ 
posed, the force of the volunteers would, in reality, 
receive any addition ? The question must not be wholly 
passed by, nOr dismissed, without a word, or two. of 
observation. Though it might be admitted, that 
gTjgater. allowances in money, by enabling, the volun- 
teers often^ to assemble, would considerably ass&t 
. their training ^ that the aid of officers and non-commis*^ 
sioned officers from the regulars would contribute ta 
the same end; and advantage possibly be derived 
from the regulations for securing attendance in. the 
first instance,: and afterwards for enforcing onlet'ly 
bdiaviour among those who should be made to aii^. 
tmid, yet it must be remembered, that these benefits 
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would not be obtsvi«d v^hout a certam abatement^ 
MOd that a f)art of the proYiwcms ia questios, while 
they ihigbt improve the discipline^ weit likely to thm 
Ae numbars of the corps. This was a drcumstaUce^ 
which even the approvers of the prmsnt system nnitt 
consider ^ a draw^ck : but by those who dis^pnnred 
of that system, i;^ have always considered it as 
nustakeii and vicious, and as turning the zeal and 
energy of the conntry into a wrong cbaime}^ a fucdier 
objection nmst be found m whatever tended (and was 
designed) to confirm that system,, and to contiittie 
the volunteers in a course whid) they ought never to 
have taken. Much doubt mighty therefore, he fdk, 
whether the volunteer force would, in rea&yv he 
mcreased by the provisions of this bill : in ether 
words, whcdicr what was reprinted as an improire* 
ment, was in truth an knprovement or ncAi But 
admitting diis to be die £ict, there still casie the twa 
great and leading inquiries^ first, how far the ka* 
provemcnt of the volunteers was the best course to 
be pursued, with a view even to present danger, coa» 
sidering, that even for the moment this improvcraent 
would not be obtained, but by means prejudicial, ia 
odier respects ? And secondly, how far what might 
be best ibr die moment, would be best upon the long, 
rmi, and might not more than cocmterbaiance ^riiae 
was gained in pr^ent sa^sty, by the injury done to aB 
cmc means of safety in. fi^ufe } 

It was singuhr enough, that in TJi tlus dacusaoor 
about die improvement of the volunteefs, no ooe 
should hsM remarked, diat the mam clause of tint 
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bill, that which ^vas by far the most efBdeitt and 
Qpemdy^p nmsely, that which gare the exempttons, 
was pi^, in which improvement was not at ail con- 
cerned. A man was AOt a bte the better voiunteer^ 
wae not in the sooaUe^t deg^ree improved, either in hie 
marching* or in the use of. hie musquet, in conse« 
q^m^ of being eicempted from the militia or army 
gf ifeserve* The whok effect of this dauae was not 
tp improve^ but ta continue the volunteers ; and in 
tb# q\mtian, therefore* of improvement, must be 
whpHy laid out of <»»)aiderationf though, in other 
view^i it wa9 the mo^t important and powerful clause 
oi all It waa of consequence that the Houae should 
JH^ep distinctly in its view, that there were two dod 
9cr^>dow of clau«e« in the bill; those, namely, 
wbich were meant for the improvemait of the volun- 
teer body, and thos^ which were ^ected only to 
preserve and keep it togethur. The former m%fat be 
(ailed the improving^ and the ktter the preaervatt^ 
clansea* The latter had nothing to do with improve-' 
raent, and could be c^Hiaidered as no addition to the 
bHl in that reject > but the fbrm^ had, on the con^ 
trj^t, some^bk^ to 4k) with d^te maintienance and 
preservation of the bodyi aod, in &:t, wcmld be 
%»m^ tof operate very forcibly s^painst it The powers; 
given tot the eomnumders of corps, the regulations 
•fer ^orciog obedience, the additions^ days of at- 
ttudance, all these would in them^ves, and sdlt 
QMwre by the lort of confused apprdiension which they* 
would essdte, opiate, probaUy,. id driving consider- 
able nnmbirs from the vohsiKteer . service, and ^ 
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counteracting the effect intended to be produced by 
the grant of exemptions. And so far the Honourable 
Gentleman might say, that be (Mr. W.) must ap- 
prove of their operation, inasmuch as it would defeat 
in. part the effect of a clause which he was not inclined 
to approve. But in fact, when the matter came to be 
consicjered,* it would be found that they would not be 
attended with even this advantage. Though they 
might thin the volunteers, they would not reduce the 
grievance complained of,, which was^ the injury done 
by the volunteer system to other services. The ol> 
jection. to the grant of exemptions was, not that it gave 
men to the volunteers, but that it withdrew them from 
services which were more important; and this evil 
would not be diminished, unless, contrary to what was 
likely to be the fact, the men whom these new regula- 
tions might cause to resign, were persons who had no 
exemptions but those which their volunteer service 
gave them. The reverse was rather to be expected, 
viz.^ that those persons would first ^ve way, who had 
no need, for' protection, of service in the volunteers, 
but had protections of anothen sort, either from age or 
number of children, or from their being already serving 
by substitute in some other species of force. Hiese 
persons might go, while the others . remained ; so that 
with less numbers in the voluntieers, the number with- 
drawn from other services might continue just the* 
same; and thus, all the evils consequent upon the 
present bill will be incurred, while the volunteer force^ 
that Jorce to which every thing was sacrificed, would 
really be less in numbers, and probably weaker aho* 
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^tther, than if none of these mischievous provisions 
had been introduced. 

Here, therefore, if the facts were as he suJ)posed, 
would be a good answer tb one of the questions which 
he had adverted to,, namely, whether even present 
security was well provided for by the measures now 
proposed ? It was not very intelligible, how an imme- * 
diate danger was to be provided against by a gradual 
improvement ; how they were to guard* against the 
dangers of the next three weeks, or next three months, 
by such a change as could be effected in the volunteers 
by the operation of the bill during that time. But 
when to this was to be added, the deduction of num- 
bers which the bill might occasion, — a reduction not 
unlikely to operate faster in diminishing the volunteer 
force, (meaning here by that expression, not the 
numbers, but the real effective result of the system), 
than the improved discipline would in increasing it ; 
and (far more than all this) when they were to take 
into consideration the effects of this system, not future , 
and distant, but instant and immediate, upon all 
the other and better species of force ; — • it did not seem, 
too much to say, that from the present moment, as 
well as at all future ones, the country would be weaker 
in its general defence, in consequence of this bill, an4 
of others which had preceded it, than if no such bills 
had ever been passed. 

The greater part of the evils here complained of, 
which would begin to operate from the present moment, 
which would continue their . operation through aU 
succeeding ones, would be derivable partly froi^ the 

VOL. Us O 
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condition respecting exemptions, txrhich the present 
bill confirmed, and partly from what was now pro- 
fessed, and what might at all times have been expected^ 
of the course likely to be pursued by the pcecutive 
government. It was easy to forjesee, and it had in fact 
been foreseen, that those who wished to make the 
volunteers permanent, and to give them their present 
shape and character, would adopt a course of proceed- 
ing with them, similar to that which had in part been 
declared. 

The first circumstance that presented itself upon 
this occasion was, the odd idea of making the volunteer 
system permanent. It was very near a contradiction 
in terms. Zeal was, in its nature, a very transitory 
feeling ; and accordingly the Honourable Gentlemen, 
when they meant to prolong a system derived origi- 
nally from that source, very prudently had recourse 
to motives more constant in thdr operation, and less 
likely to fail, than a mere effusbn of zeal and patrk)tism 
excited by an opinion of present danger. The per- 
manence of the system was to be entrusted to the good 
old steady principles of interest and fear, excited by 
bounties and advantages on the one hand, and penak 
ties on the other. It was whimsical, indeed, to hear 
those who had vaunted so loudly the disinterestedness 
of these corps, who had branded as enemi^ to the 
volunteers every one who had hinted even a suspidon 
that a view to exemptions could have had any influence 
qpon their offers, now stating, that nothing but the 
hope of exemptions could hold them together, and 
that they would all fisdl to pieces the momait this 

12 
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principle of coherence was withdrawn^ Let it be re^ 
membered always, thiat this was the language of their 
friends* He had never said more, than that the prospect 

of exemptions had been a motive ,with n^tny ; as with 

... , 

many, it certainly had not. He could himself vindicate 
from any share in that motive, those with whom he had* 
been' more immediately connected, as they had been' 
expressly toldj that exemptions were what they were 
by no means to count upon; Testimonies to the same 
effect had been heard from every part of the House; 
and the feet was, indeed, notorious, that a great .part 
of the volunteers, probably much the greajter, had 
offered their services, either not thinking about exemp- 
tions> or bemg distinctly told that they were not to have 
. theni. It was curious,' therefore, to hear it now stated, 
and by those who made themselves the peculiar guar- 
dians of the character of the volunteers, that exemp- 
tions, and exemptions only, would induce then\ to 
continue their services. He was inclined to doubt 

> • • • 

this^ statement; at least to the extent to which it was • 
urged.' It could hardly apply to those who had never 
bad exemptions in view, and- who, by possessing them 
hitherto, had enjoyed a bonus which they had not* 
originally looked to : and if there were others, who, 
having been influenced by that motive, which he was 
fiar from' meaning to blame them for, though it would 
take from then offer any claim to merit, might' be 
disposed tQ withdraw, when their purpose in that re- 
spect was * no' longer answered, their number might 
not be greater than that of persons who would be led 
to quit the* corps from the caus^ which he had before 
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advexted to. Whatever the effect nilght be, it vat 
plain that the purpose of these regiilations was to 
continue' the volunteer system at all events ; not limit- 
ing its continuance by the motives which gave it l»rtfa, 
and which might be supposed commensurate with the 
causes that made it desirable ; nor suffering it^ when- 
ever the time should come, to die a natural death, but 
giving to it a kind of forced existence, by means of 
motives which must equally operate, whether a force 
of that description was desirable or not. • — This was 
the purpose ; and therefore, in estimating the merHs 
of this measure, they were to consider, not merdy 
what its present efiects would be, but what its operatioa 
at more distant periods. And in this view they must 
not overlook one great head dfiifenger, on which he 
had rarely dwelt, but to which he must not, on that 
account, be considered as insensible; namely, that 
which must arise from the existence of great bodies of 
armed men not subject to military law. Upon this 
point possibly, though upon this only, his opinions 
might vary in some small degree, from those of an 
Honourable Gentleman, (his Honourable Friend as^ 
he, was sure, he would allow him to call him, and as he 
well might call him on subjects on which thej so 
generally agreed, having commonly found it so diffi- 
cult to forbear calling him so on subjects on which 
they completely differed,) who, from the general turn 
and cast of his mind, might be less alive to eventual 
dangers of the sort which he was alluding to. He 
would so hi agree with his Honourable Friend, as to 
admit that there was no dsuager of that sort at prescnti 
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He was as much persuaded as any man, that whatever 
disaffection th&e was in the country (and they must 
never flatter themselves that it would be wholly ex- 
tinct), was, for the present, confined Within very 
narrow limits, and in a great measure absorbed and 
lost in the general care of providing against a danger 
which would, make no distinction of friend or foe, but 
involve all in one common ruin. Of this disaffection, 
a less portion would necessarily be found among the 
volunteers, dian aniong any other equal collection of 
people. Where there was so much zeal and loyalty, 
and patriotism, there could be little room for feelings 
of an opposite sort« But they must not suppose that 
this would be always so ; there was in this iiistituddn, 
** nature^ that in time would venom breed," though 
there might be *^ no teeth for the present.'* Evidences 
of this^ were perhaps already to be. discerned. The 
volunteers, even in thar present infant state, just new 
from the egg, had already shewn thdr strength, in 
obtaining a complete mastery over his Majesty's mi- 
nisters. It was not the infant Hercules that was 
strangling the fiill-grown serpent, but the infant 
> serpent that was subduing the full-grown strength of 
this Herculean ministry. His Majesty's ministers did 
not venture to stir a step upon this subject, without a 
previous consent obtained from the volunteers. 

He could not but strongly reprobate the outcry 
which had been raised, and principally by the Gentle- 
men of the Treasury bench, against all those who had 
freely delivered their opinions in condemnation of the 
volunteer system. Such .an outcry, he had no hesita» 
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,tioa in sayiRg, was disgraceful to any man who cos- 
^tributed to raise it, and would be equally di^raceful 
to any man who suffered his conduct to be influenced 
by it ; but it was evidently one of the characteristics 
<of the present administration, that they had too much 
.a view to that popular favour, which, unless under 
xertsiin modifications and restrictions, shquld not ope- 
rate upon the proceedings of government. They 
fancied, perhaps, that if they could succeed in excitiqg 
^pular clamour against a member, tb^ should re- 
strain him from declarmg opinions hostile to their 
measures ; but th^ were excessively mistaken if they 
supposed, because that fear had so much effeqt upcHi 
themselves, that therefore it would have an equal 
effect upon the minds and conduct of others. Hewas 
told by a Right Honourable Gentlemai^ (Mr. Hilqr 
Addington) on a former night, thsit he was detested 
,by the volunteers; he also heard it said, that it was 
dangerous for certain Gentlemen to walk the streets, 
for the same xeaso^i. This might be intended as |i 
joke rather than a serious warning ; but it was a daft- 
gerous joke, and did not acquire much facedousness 
from the manner of the persons who uttered it. 

He would not now dwell upon ■ other instances of 
inisconduct in the volunteers, particularly a memorable 
one, to which he had formerly adverted, namely, the 
jriot at Chester. However little he might be diqxssed 
to call for any thing like, vindictive vengeance in that 
case, or to look upon cases of that sort in general, 

^ A0 if the nations ne'er could thrive, 
«4 XiU every rioter were burnt alive/* 
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yet he must say^ that it was a marked and shocking 
instance of that sort of subjection in which the goveril* 
ment was to the volunteer body, and of subjection 
manifested in the way least to be endured, viz. by an 
unequal and partial distribution of criminal justice. 

An immense objection, therefore, was on this score 
to be urged against any measure of which the tendency 
and object wsis to perpetuate the volunteer system $ 
not to mention, at present, those other numerous ob- 
jections which he had often had occasion lo advert to ; 
mz. the disturbance given, and the confusion intro- 
duc^ into all the reladons and functions of civil life^ 
^d the fatal effect of weakenihg, and absolutely re^ 
dudng to notlung, thoi^ distinctbns which had hitherta 
been apprOpHate to military men, and which, with 
the sentiments belonging to such men, they had hither«r 
to been willing to accept m lieu of more solid advan* 
tages. — But he would confine himself at present to 
what related merely to defence : and to say upon this 
head, that the volunteer system, with the exemptions 
granted to them, had no effect upon the supply of the 
other services, was something iso extravagant, that h6 
Could not understand how it could be seriously as- 
serted. 'The exemptbns, as was evident, operated in 
no less than four wayd. —They, ist, as was notorious^ 
exhausted. In many instances, the very population of 
the parish or district from which the supply was to 
come. They, adly, by bang conferred principally oa 
the young unmarried men, who were the first to entef 
into the volunteer corps, threw the ballot in a greate 
proportion on those who, when drawn, were the lea 
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likely to $erye. in person, and who, in conisequence, pn 
proportion to their numbers, woiild re^ui?e st greater 
number of substitutes^ Thirdly, yrhile they thu3 in- 
creased the demand, they, by prot^ctipg ipen from the 
danger of the ballot, lessened the numbef of thos^ 
who might be willing. to eng^^ge a^ substitutes; and, 
lastly, when they did not absolutely prpdUc^ tb^ f&ct 
of preventing mgn from so engaging, tl^ey put dien) 
at least in a (situation in which they could .bargain tQ 
niuch greater advantage, and were not likely to engage 
but from the temptation of higher Xp^ms. In every 
one of these ways the exemptions ha4 ?> direct and 
necessary tendency to increase the rate of bounty, and 
of consequence to bring it to t|iat: state, in which it 
actually was, and in which recruiting fpr the ann)r 
could no longer go on. If ^ instance y^^^ w^nting^ 
he might take the army of reserve, "tyhich, m ^tc- p| 
all the whipping and spuring^ xybiph had b^en appliedt 
had cpme to what, in t{ie language of sjportsm^, wai 
called a dead stand-still, at t|ie distance. Qf 1 4,000 men 
from its projected amount* Thei:e it ya$ fpr the 
present, incapable of moving a step further, .^^nd 
though he would not pretend tp say, that by the ai^ 
of a little nursing, with the help pf a fe^ of com, if 
might not again creep foinvard, yet he would venture 
to predict, that it would never reach the place of it^ 
destination, would never produce the number for 
ii^hich it wa$ calculated. 

Even in this view alone, speakiitg of tlie system a; 
a permanent establishment, he could have no difficulty 
in saying, that the prejudice it "would occasion, wit]} 
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respect merely to d^ence, was beyond comparisoil 
greater, than any advantages to be derived from it ia 
)the improved state of discipline and expertness in the 
volunteer corps. The great question, however, stiU 
reniained ; that which seemed in gentlemen's minds to 
put a stop to every other, viz. could the vdunteer 
system^ fjsilse and faulty as it might have been origi* 
n^y, be then abolished ? Would not the suppression 
€3i exemptions instantly disband the corps ? And could 
die country, in its present circumstances, afford to 
llivest itself at on^e of such a vast portion of its force ? 
Finally, could the suppression of exemptions be ef« 
fected consistently with a perfect observance of good 
^uth ? He h^d little difficulty in saying that it could ; 
provided alw<^ys th^t no abridgment w^ts made of the 
^empdons, which were gianted for service already 
performed, ox which was in a course of performing : 
;ai4 unqy^tion^jbly no doubt could arise with respect 
to all who m%bt enter Into volunteer corps from that 
fime forward. It w^ curious, indeed, to hear those' 
$alk with sp pmch soUdtude about preserving faith 
with the volunteers, who were at the moment taking 
such liberties wi^ that faith, or rather committmg so 
great a bre^^h of it, in the very provisions which they 
were theii proposing} there being nothing so clear, 
as that upon any principles of strict engagement, they 
had no right whatever to make those changes in the 
condidon of volunteer seryice which was then proposed. 
If, then, good faith did not seem to stand in the way 
pf the suppression of exemptions at a proper tiitie^ 
with respect to those even who were already enrolled ; 
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bs unquestio&abty it did not with respect to thoHifc 
who n%ht enter in future ; there were, on the other 
band) the strongest reasons for wiping to get rid of 
exemptions, not merely as injurious to the publie 
Interests, but as inconsistent with a princifJe not less to 
be regarded than good feith itself; namely, justice. 
Nothing could be more flagrantly unjust, nor more 
cruelly oppressive, than the power now possessed by 
individuals, or by self-created bodies of individuak, of 
imposing or withholding at thdr pleasure^ a fine, such 
as that which attached to the ballot of the army of re- 
serve and of the miKtia* Let any one consider what 
that fine was, what its amount in itself, and what the 
effect likely to be produced by it, in nine out of ten 
of the persons on whom it may iail, and then say, 
whether this was a power fit to be left to individual 
or to committees, acting with respect to those whom 
they may protect from, or expose to this fine, iriA 
little other rule than then- own mere discretion and 
option/ The obligation upon the House to guard 
against the existence of such a power was greatly en- 
creased by considering the classes of persons, upon 
Whom it would be found principally to operate. Tliese 
were' the lower orders of joinrneymen and labourers, 
especially those who were married, and who with 
£imilies so circumstanced as to make- the burthen either 
of serving in person, or of providing a substitute, more 
grievous and least possibla for them to support, had. 
yet not the specified number of children which would 
entitle them to an exemption. Hiere could not be a 
class of people faavmg more claim to the consideration 
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and protection of the House, or whose rights and 
interests the House should be more jealous of appear* 
ing in any respect to abandon. Of all persons, those 
whose cause ought to be espoused with most seal and 
anxiety, were the helpless and ^endless ; though 
these were, unh^pily, the persons, who in the general 
confusion of human afiairs, and with the general in^ 
firmity of human nature, which too ofkli 4ead naen to 
press upon the weak rather than to re»5t die strongs 
were the most likely to be neglected and overlooked* 
It was not always that in public a&ira, the greatest 
injustice was that which was least easy to be coflfctnttted; 
or would excite the loudest complaints. Complaint 
seemed to be ainoi^g those effects, in the produdpg 
which» bodies are found to operate in proportioit to 
tbeir aurfaceis; whereas injustice was vfyen greater dit 
BKM^ it was confined and cc«dbnsed, and titt moee 
partially it f^l; so ihiH: k w»8 commonly easier 
Slid ^fer to do .« ^reat iajjusdoe to a few^ dian a 
aasaU^oi^ to many* The House, «tfaerefore, wonld^ 
he hopedf be jiartiadarly anxious not to leave such a 
power, could it jjossibly be avoided, as that which 
enabled pi^sons, JPiot only to withdraw {hemiselves from . 
a burthen which ought to be conimon to all, but, whstt 
was far worse, to throw the biirthen from their own 
^uldeiis upon those of others, and thus to double 
and treble aad-qiiintuple tbe load upon those who 
were least able to sij^port even their own ordinal 
share* Agamst any supposed hardship of withdrawing 
the exemipdoQS from the volimteers, he hoped the 
House would not fail to «et in o]^)asition, the extreme 
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injustice, towards the classes^ which tie had mentioned^ 
ef coBtiAuing them. 

Thus hf as to the question of good &ith, which 
might be supposed to stand as a plea in bar against 
any alteration to be made in the volunteer system, as 
applicable to those who were already engaged in it. 
Upon the effect which the withdrawing exemptions 
would have in dissolving the corps, he had already 
spoken, and would not do more, therefore, than re-* 
peat His opinion, that the reducdon thus occasioned 
would very possibly not be greater, and would cer- 
tainly be far less disadvantageous, than that which 
would be effected by the joint operation of the liberty 
of resignation, and the various vexatious regulations 
now introduced. — But upon the whole of this ques- 
tion of the reduction or disbandmg of the Volunteers, 
he wished to make one observation ; namely^ that to 
disband corps of volunteers was a very diffei^ent opera- 
tion, and would have a very different effect, from that 
of disbanding a part of a regular army. An army <fis- 
banded, is dispersed in a way not to be re-assembled i 
but not so a corps of volunteers; whi^h, though 
nommally dissolve^, left all the parts precisely in the 
same situation in which they were. Not a man would 
be fornid removed from the spot on which he had all 
alqng been redding ; n^r would either his powers or 
his disposition be changed in any degree, at least in 
any material degree, from what they were^ when he 
belonged to the corpis. Supposing, therefore, thatthe 
whole volunteer system were completely dissolved to- 
morrow } though a change would be made, no doubt. 
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yet it would be a change not at all of the sort which many 
were hastily led to suppose. Though there would be 
much less correspondence in the Right Honourable 
Gentleman's office, fewer orders and counter^rders, less 
annoyance, less disturbance, fewer disputes, less of the 
present evils, great and small, ef the system, and 
though much would no doubt be lost of the progres* 
sive improvement in the common practice and trainrng, 
yet the men would all remain, there would be the 
same bodies, the same limbs, and the same hearts, 
and, upon any alarm, the same dispo^tion to 'run 
together again, either as . some have supposed of the 
atoms at the last day into precisely the same shapes^ 
or into new combinations possibly not less advan* 
tageous. 

The House must not run away, therefore, with a 
notion, that to dissolve the volunteers, was^ utterly to 
deprive the country of all the benefit of that force in 
die same manner or to the same degree, as would 
hsqppen in the. reduction of any other militar}^ body. 
And this consideration would apj^y to that other head 
of inquiry ; viz* the prudence or possibility of making 
any material change, with a danger impending such 
as that by which we were now threatened. It was. 
said, our system may have been ill-conceived, our 
means ill-chosen, the posture into which we have 
thrown ourselves not the best calculated to give us 
the benefit of our strength : but what can now be 
done ? To attempt to change our course of proceed* 
k^ now, would be as dangerous as a general's at« 
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tenqumg ta change his posidons at tlie moment when 
be was expecting an attack. --* This argument he heard, 
he confisssed,. with great distrust, because it never 
fiiiled to be urged from the beginning, and at periods 
when it was evident now that it was not true. It was 
the argument which had been in constant use to cover 
every thing that was wrong, and to make il^ impossible 
that an error once begun, should ever be set right. 
We had heeti for ever in the state of a horse, who 
having got into a false gallop, wa^ so pressed on by 
the injudidousness of his rider, that he had never time to 
change and to get right agam. We were acting upon 
the instructicxi sometimes ludicrously ^ven to a foot 
messenger, ** to make such haste, that if he should 
tumble down, he must not stay to get up again/* 
But, in 6ppositi6n to such maxims, he must say, 
that on this, as on abnost every other occasion, there 
must be a comparison of evils, and that it was not 
sufficient to say, there will be great mischiief or dan- 
ger in ddng this or that, without taking into con- 
aeration what would be the evil or danger of not 
so doings He would accept the cc^parison of a 
general who had got into a bad po^tio»^ and was 
threatened ^th an attack, and admit the danger in- 
$uch circumstances, of his attempting to make - hir 
portion better ; yet if he knew that he must be at» 
tacked in that position, and that^ if attacked, hemtust- 
to a certainty be beat, it might be necessary for him' 
to atteaq>t the change, with whatever clanger it mtght^ 
be attended* A ship, in like^ mamier, goiii^ befece* 
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&e vdndy might be so pressed by the^ gale^ that 
tack would hazard iostaat destnictioa; yet U* destnic^'; 
don were inevitable by continuing her coui^, if these: 
were a shore a^head that admitted o£ no escape, the; 
attempt to tack must be ntade,. whatever consequenoesr 
might be apprehendoi. Such he felt to be the tttUf^ 
ation of this country. To ccmtinue the present- 
syst^n, with all the consequences which it was'obvioue^ 
would grow out of it, was little dse than ruin* One; 
of the consequences which it was plain was intended,, 
was that of bringing die volunteers to meet the en^fny. 
in r^ubr battle. It was a mistalo exactly sinuhur: 
to this, which lost the country to William the CoHt. 
queror, at the battle pf Hastmgs ; a place that oiight 
to be a warning to those who would now put dieir 
trust in so fistlladous an idea. The. case of jLa Vend^ei 
did not apply here. The Vend^aos gave up their 
country to be ravaged, and their villages to be burned ; 
not as part of their system, but because they could 
not hdp it : when they had done so, they attempted 
a course, of which he feared, we could not avail our- 
selves, |n case of any disaster under the present system. 
He certainly allowed it was the best way to -meet the 
enemy at once, and beat him. But this was like the 
receipt for running a race, to take the lead and keqp it. 
Hie Vendeans had never once asserhbled to fight as. 
a regular army, except on one memorable occasion, 
when they met to march to Granville, to the number 
of 40, 50, or as some said, $0 thousand men, for the 
purpose of recdving the supplies of arms wh^ they 
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expected us to have bought them. It was on this 
occasion that the French armies took advantage to 
to cnidi them, in such a manner as they never 
recovered, though they long sustamed themselves 
with a noble energy. It was once considered 
whether they should again meet their enemies in 
regular battle ; but it was thought by all their 
generals, that they would have much disadvantage in 
a regular conflict with troops so far superior to them 
in arms and discipline. They had again recourse to 
that warfare in which the enemy could not reach them, 
in which they were in the situation described by 
Macbeth, 

" As easy may 'st thou the inti^enchant air 

•* With thy keen sword impress, as make me bleed." 

By that system they still eluded the force of a 
power which subdued all Europe, and which did 
not subdue them till it had subdued all Europe. 

He considered the sort of discipline the volunteers 
would obtain a disadvantage. It brought to his re- 
collection what Pope said of Curl's circumcision — 
the ceremony was interrupted, and he was left half 
circumcised, which, according to the Jewish law, was. 
worse than not being circumcised at all. Whether 
this was good rabbinical doctrine or not, he did not 
know ; but it was perfectly conformable to the com- 
mon notions and language of mankind. 

** A little learning is a dangerous jAiog*'* 

^had been observed the other night. — Jut nunquam 
tentes ant ferjice^* was a maxim' to the same effect. 
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7i)^ '^yttem, in his opinion^ ought to be endrely 

changed. The French National guar^S) 80 oftai 

cited as a justificatioa for regarding the volunteers a9 

regular troops, were employed at. times in garrison 

towns, in escorting convoys, or perhaps murdering 

prisoners in cold blood; but they welre not placed 

in the front of the battle, nor were ever employe4 

ag^iist the enemy at all. These were the troops^ 

however, to which alone, in their mode of formation 

and training, our volunteers bore any resemblance* 

Whereas the Volunteers of France, whom we, judging 

by the name, chose to conclude at once to be troops 

corresponding to ours, were troops raised upon a quite 

' different footing, who were instantly marched away 

from home the moment they were raised, ^and were 

never employed as troops against an enemy till they 

had been trained for at least eighteen months in every 

other species of military duty. This was particularly 

the case at Jemappe, where the battle was fought in 

November 1792, and the volunteers that fought there 

were those raised in the begiiuiing of 1790. The 

bill, in his opinion, might be considered as a new 

mutiny bill, printed on fine white satin. He ridiculed 

the measure in- toto^ and described it as having been 

formed in a smithery near Westminster-Hall, where 

every one was at work at it, and amongst the rest, the 

Attorney-General, hammering away and fetching it 

up with John Doe and Richard Roe assisting him. 

He was fully satisfied, that out of a barren moor like 

this, not one good crop could be got, and he was 

the more coi)ivinced of the folly of resorting to it> 
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wh^ such a rich and abundant field presented itself 
as the army* The Right Honourable Gentleman 
concluded with expressing his decided opposition to 
the whole of the system. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Addington) answered 
Mr. Windham, and was replied to by Mr. Fox. The question 
tuas pui on the third reading of the hill, and carried in ibe 
affirmative. The bill was afterwards passed. 
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In May 1804) Mr, AddingtorCs Administration was .dis^ 
solved^ and another was formed^' with Mr. Pitt as Prime 
Minister. The following is a list of its members : 

Cabinet Ministers, 

The Duke of Portland - - President of the Council, 
Lord Eldon ----- Lord High Chancellor. ^ 
The "Earl of Westmoreland Lord Privy Seal. 



Right. Hon. W. Pitt 

• 

Viscount Melville - 
£&rl of Chatham - . 

Lord Hawkesbury - 

Lord Hiarrowby - - 

Earl Camden - - 

Lord Vise. Castlereagh 
Lord Mulgrave - - 



- First Lord of the Treasury and 

Clitnccllor of the Exchequer. 
(Prime Minister.) 

- First Lord of the Admiralty. 

- Master General of the Ord- 

nance. 

- Secretary of State for the Hom6 

Dcpartn^cnt. 

- Sectetary of State for Foreign 

Affairs. 

- Secretary of State for the De- 

partment of War and the 
Colonies. . > 

- President of the Board of Cou- 

troul for the Affairs of India. 

- Chancellor of the Duchy of 

Lancaster. 



Not of 

Right Hon. W. Dundas - 
Right Hon. G. Canning - 
Right Hon. George Rose") 
Rt. Hon. Lord C.&jmerset 3 
The Duke qf Moi^tro^e 1 
Lord Charles Spencer J 
William Huskisson, Esq. \ 
W . Stufges Bourne^ Esq. j 
Sir William Grant - - - 
Hon. Spencer Perceval - - 
Sir T. Manners Sutton - 

Persons in the 
Earl of HardwiGke - - 
Lord Redesdalc - - - 
Sir Evan Nepean - - 
Right Hon. Isaac Corry 



the Cabinet*, 

Secretary at War. 

Tircasurer of the Navy. 
Joint Paymasters of. His Ma- 
jesty's Forces. 

: Joint Postmaster? General. 

Secretaries of the Treasury. 

- Master of the Rolls. 

- Attorney- General. 

- Solicitor-General. 

Ministry of Ireland* 

- Lord Lieutenant. 

- Lord High Chancellor. 

- Chief Secretary. 

- Chancellor of the Exchequer* 
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June 5, 1 804. 

Mr. PITTj Chancilhr of the Exchiquer^ laid before the hwst 
his plan for maintaining an Additional Force. Under this plan^ 
the Army of Reserve and Militia Hjoere to be completed to their 
establishments s after which the latter force vjas to ke reduced ta 
40,000 men^ by transfers to the Regular Army ; and vacancies 
thus occasioned were to be supplied by further levies. The men 
were to be raised by ballot in the first instance^ but if the person 
drawn should decline to serve^ he should be allowed to fney and 
the ballot should go ons — and if no person should be found wil" 
ling to serve f then the parish should be bound to provide the quota 
allotted to it, taking care, however, that no higher bounty should 
be given than was already fixed by law. This recruiting to take 
place under the direction of the parish officers.* If men could not 
be found by them, the parish should be fined ,• the fines carried t9 
the general recruiting account, and the commanding .^cer of the 
district be empowered to raise the deficiencies' by- means of regular 
recruiting, paying the same bounties to, the men thus raised as the 
parishes would have done. Mr. Pitt having stated th^ nature 
of his plan, and moved for leave to bring in a till accordingly, 

• Me. WINDHAM rose, and spoke to the follow- 
ing effect : • 

I perfectly concur with the ideas of my Right 
Honourable Friend^ so far as they regard the necessity 
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ibi increasing our regiilar af my, but I cannot help 
thinking, that the nleans which he proposes for that . 
purpose, are very far from being likely to prove effec* 
tual. . His plan, in this respect, resembles too closely 
the measures which have been pursued for some time 
past in this country. In many respects I confess that 
it differs from, and is much superior to, that hitherto 
acted upon, it is^ notwithstanding, liable to con- 
siderable objections. 

Upon subjects of this kind nothing is more natural 
than that there should be diiferehces of opinion. The 
pl^ ^r6posed this evening is very different from that 
which was announced by my Right Honourable Friend 
some time since. This serves to shew, that even 
within a short space of time my Right Honourable 
Friend himself has changed his mind upon the nature ' 
<:>f his own project ; and unless he can change his 
mind still further upon this qiiestion, I can hardly 
flatter myself that I shall be able to suj^rt hinu 
Ihdeied) I mueh *fear that our sentiments are funda 
mentally different, and that I must be one of those 
Who will be compelled to resist the project which he 
has to offer. What the points are on which I must 
oppose it, I may more particularly explain upon a 
future occasion. At present I shall only state, and 
with as much brevity as I can, the general funda- 
mental principles which urge me to rafuse my concur- 
rence to some parts of this proposition. I say some, - 
because there are many parts, which to resist would 
be to resist myself— -would be inconsistent with the 
sentiments I have repeatedly delivered in this house, 

O 
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and which I horn at present, I mean that particularly 
which relates to the reduc^a of the i^Hitia. This 
is an idea Which I threw out long since^ apd which I 
must be proud to find seconded by the authority and 
talents of my Right Honourable Friend, Although 
it must be recollected, that whra first mentioned it 
was very much ensured, yet now it appefirs to be 
generally 'recognised as a wise and eligible expediait. 
Another point of the plan of which I approve is, the 
rejection of the principle of substitution. I should 
•have been very^glad to have got rid of this principle 
upon the condition of commuting service for a fixed 
fine ; in which way certainly the evils of exorbitant 
bounties* would have been avoided; but I am much 
l)etter satisfied to have compulsory service put an end 
to altogether. Both t>f tli^se alterations therefore, 
namely, the reduction in the amount of the militia, 
and the abolition of compulsory service, I heartily 
approve of, and either expi^essly or by implication 
have long since recommended. I am also happy to 
understand, from my Right Honourable Friend at the 
close of his speech, that it is his intention to bring 
forward a motion for a change in the condition of 
service in our regular army, hy which I conceive him 
to mean, that men sha[Il be enlisted for a certain term 
of years in lieu of the present custom^ This, I think, 
and have always thought, a thing so desirable, that it 
was my determination, if it had not been tltken up by 
ainy other "member, to submit the question to the con- 
sideration of this house. I am glad to find that the 
idea seems to be adopted by an Honourable Gentleooan 
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wba i$ so ;capable> from Iii$ sitaation and ability, of 
carryiag it.into ^ffect^ 

• Having stated those parts ^of my Right Honourable 

Friend's intentions of which I approve, I now come 

to the less pleasant part of my' xluty, that of stati&g 

the points . of which I disapprove. In the whole of 

the proposed proceeding for raising men, there is in* 

troduced an injudicious mixture of the voluntary and 

the compulsory, of which the latter strikes m6 to be 

much too strong. This was one motive of my re- 

dstance to rfie army of reserve bill, the principle of 

wUch is preserved in - the plan under discussion ; and^ 

I remember, that in the course of the arguments 

ofiered in fevour of that bill, the principal -ground 

reMed upon by its advocates was, that it would go to 

raise a body within a short titne, more eiFectually than 

^ould be done by any other method. This argument, 

as to expedition, which was founded on the circum- 

itanc^of the moment, and which was made to over« 

come every consideratbn ; of future advantage, cannot 

be used with any eflfect how. We now find ourselves 

in a sta^» in which what is^called present emergency, 

am no longer operate to remove fvom our minds what 

is due to the considiei^ation of consequences which piaiy 

take place at subsequent periods. We are not now 

called upoti to consult for the present enHvr We are 

at least in drcumstaace^^ in which we havi^ a little 

pause sffliid breathing: time to consida* wliat is good 

for the country permanently, as well as for the present 

nxMOQit If wje were not, the plan proposed by 'mfy 

Right Honourable Friend,^ must be given up alto^ 

P 4 
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gether, for . with a view to present defence it does tM, 
promise to effect any thing. On the other hamd, -its 
provisions are, as I before observed, in a very con- 
siderable degree compulsory* If the danger to be 
guarded against were inuninent, and that a levy were 
necessary immediately, unquesdonably a compulsory 
proceeding to obtain that levy might be die most 
eSectuaL Measures of that sort are- undoubtedly in 
their own nature the q>eediest and most certain in thdr 
operation* Nothing seems to be so sure and direct 
in a case where men are wanted, as to pass a law, by 
which men shall be forcibly taken. Bm: here can is 
necessary 9 to consider the nature laid constitution of 
the coimtry in which such powers are to be exercised. 
What is good for Russia or Prussia may not be good 
- for Great Britain. It is not that the power of enacting 
such laws is wanting in Great Britain. In every 
Coimtry, free or otherwise, there is a power that is 
8U{Nreme ; and that supreme power must, by the very 
description and name of it, be capable t)f enacting 
whatever laws it pleases. Whatever the Sang- does Jn 
Prussia, or the Emperor in Russia, or the Grand 
Turk in Constantinople, or, what is still more, the 
Emperor of the Gauk in France, that may the King, 
JLords, and Commons^ legally enact m Great Britain; 
But the question tfaei comes not merely as to the 
propriety of such enactments, but as to the means of 
carrying them into execution, and accordiDg to those 
means will be the advantage that is to be expected 
from the measure. In a free country, therefore^ in a 
country like this, where nothing is to be done but bf 
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tegular authority^ where every thing must be cortp 
ducted according to law and even according to usage, 
where there . must l>ie a constant regard, not only tp 
men's rights^ but even to their feelings, measures of 
compulsion will often fail of then* effect, and show 
themselves to be ill-chosen, when the same measures, 
in countries of a difierent descripdon, would'becon- 
fessedly the most advantageous and judicious. Where 
the constitution of things is such, that the power of 
the state can go stnught to its object ; where the 
sovereign, as in Russia, or as in old times ill' &6$ 
couiftry, can.caH upon his great lords, and they again 
can call upon dieir vassals ; where, as in Priissi^ pos- 
tibly, he can send forth lus recruiters, and with little 

ctremcmiy take whatever men are fitted to his pnxpose^ 

.... » 

diere compulsory measures, as they ^re tiilquestiohably 
the most simple, so they probabbf su^ the most cer- 
tain and efficacious : but the reverse may possibly be 
the case, where they are'ta*^be loaded with all the ' 
festrictions, exceptions, provisions, ^ and modificadons, 
which must be charged upoh them in this* country^ 
bi such a complicated system of movements, half 
Ae power of the machine is lost in overcoming the 
£ficdon. 

These are the reasons why we must not conclude 
that a measure which is good in one country, must be 
equally, or propordonably, so in another. A country 
and constitution Vke this, is not good for measures of 
this description. Our <$>mpulsion is not good com- 
pulsion. It has liot the strafigth and flavour of that 
^bich ii*the growth of more congenial dimes. It 
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would not folbw necessarily, even if it 'had, th^ it 
would be equally beneificis^l with us as in other places* 
Inquiry must always be made, agreeably to what is 
the fact in the present instance, how the compulsory 
Oieasure is likely to opiate on measures of voluntary 
exertion that are to be going forward s^ the same 
time. Inquiry must likewise be made whether the 
Yolunti^ry me^ures will not raider the compulsory 
unxiecessary ; for nobody, I suppose, washes to have 
recourse to compulsory measures if you can do with*- 
out them. 

In the present instance, it happens both that the ^ 
compulsory part, as there is all r^e^isoa to think, is 
unnecessary, the voluntary being sufficient witbout 
it If' and that the voluntary will not be able to do its 
work, if the other is persisted in. All the parishes 
ar^ to be called upon for a certain number of men, 
to axforce their production of which (so much : is 
their inclination doubted) a iine is to be levied upaa 
such as fail to furnish their complement within a cef^ 
tain. time. It is understood also, that the militia is to 
be suffered gradually to waste itself to a certain num^ 
her, and that this difference is to be made good by 
men raised, in succession, in the v(ray proposed, and 
who^ are to be transferred to this new ^^niy of reserve; 
so fhat for the regular army, which is professed to be 
the niain object in view, the stock which will be left 
for direct recru^ng^ will be those who remaifiaifter 
d^ucting the amount of the present militia* 

A hope, . however^ is entertained (and this id the 
greaj( stre9gth of the measure), that men wliea once 
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detached from their original habits,' and engaged in 
militairy life, will enlist: in great numbers , from the 
force thus^to be created. The fallacy of the arguments 
which make the foundation of this hq^e is obvious, 
for it may quite as well happen, that after men have 
§0 far caught the military spirit, (or rather so kt lost 
the civil one,) as to resolve to continue soldiers, tliey 
should remain in the corps from which they derived 
this filing, and continue on the home-service, as that 
they should enlist into regiments destined to serve 
abroad. If, however, some men should so enter, as 
Jt is to be presumed that many will, theire is no reason 
to expect the number to be greater dian will be ner 
cessary to compensate those, who having^ origindly 
b^iea disposed tb a military life, and being persons 
who, if ^o such limited force had offered, would hayie 
engaged for general service, will now be satisfied with 
the experiment they have made, will have sown th^ 
wild oats, and either return to their former employ- 
ments, or, at least, continue in that species of service 
in which they find themselves placed. I am not an 
advocate, therefore, for providing in greater abund- 
ance such species of force. I do not want tb multiply 
the opportunities by which men, having a military 
turn and disposed to betake themselves to a soldier's 
life, may be drawn into services in which that pro- 
paisity will be only half-indulged, and in which, in 
qui)3e as small a proportion, the public service wiU be 
^omoted. I have the strongest objections to this 
naw'&hgled scheme of dividing pur public force into 
two parts -*— of crippling that part which is disposabfe, 

lo 
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and increasing that wUch is not, in the ill-grounded 
hope of providing, through the latter, an augmenta- 
tion for the former. This is the modem, indirect, 
circuitous, and fallacious mode of recruiting the army. 
It appears now, that the propfriety of abandoning 
the balloting system* is admitted, and, in lieu- of a 
ballot, my Honourable Friend proposes to. raise men 
in another way ; he means to commit the recruiting 
to parish officers. I will not say that thb is not an 
improvement compared to the mode pursued of late, 
which, besides being so grievously oppressive 'to indi* 
viduals, interfered so materially with the supply of th^ 
tegular array by high boimties, &c. ; but yet I wouM 
not be understood 'to believe that the pla^ before the 
house, will not operate conaderably in the same way. 
For although the amount of bounty to be paid by the 
parish officers is limited in form, we can have no 
security that that bounty will not be generally exceeded. 
Those officers could -have no particular motive for 
^ecbncHny , and they must have a strong wish to save 
their parishes from the proposed fine. This wi^ will 
naturally render them anxious to procure men, and 
ready, if' necessary, to give an advanced bounty. 
From this, all the evils cotnplained of under the army 
of reserve act respecting high bounties are, in dieir 
degrees, likely to recur; for -no sum «hort of the 
fine will of course be scrupled, 60 as to avoid die 
penalty, by raising the complement of men. Some 
parities may, from pride, even exceed die fine in the 
allowance of bounty, rather than not bring forward 
. their tjuota. 
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. A great deal has been said, now and upon former 
occasions, about the hopes to be formed from indi> . 
viidual exertion ; but this appears to me to be alto- 
gether imaginary. Nothing can be. conceived moare 
helpless than an unfortunat;^ countryman, who, in the 
midst of his day's work^ or at his return home tired 
in the evening, is told that a ballot has taken place^ 
and that. he is one of the unlucky number upon whonl 
the lot has fallen. If he does not happen to be ia> 
sured, by being a member of an association«-club, he 
i& as much struck down by the news, as he would by 
a^stroke of the apoplexy. His first resource is pro« 
bably to vent his complaints among his neighbours ; 
but finding that this is but of little avail, and being, 
told by sonie one of a substitute that has been heard 
of in a parish not far distant, he ^ts out on his mis- 
sioa, roaming about, like David Simple j looking for a 
true friend. In this way he wanders on, from hou^e 
to house, and from village to village, spending his 
money, losing his time, tiring his horse (or his 
ndghbour's horse, as the case may bfe), filling the . 
alehouses with his complaints, but helping to empty 
them of their beer, till good fortune or good advice 
directs him to one of those obnoxious, but, in these 
cases, necessary personages, called a crimp. There, 
at least, his labour ends; and, by the help of some 
forty or fifty guineas, he is enabled to procure a re^ 
emit for the service, and an exemption for himself ; 
at least, until the recruit shall happen to jrun away. 

The same thing, with circumstances in a slight de- 
gree varymg, must happen in the case of the parish 
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officers. What means upon earth have the parish 
officers to get men, but those which they ought not 
to have ? This measure, therefore, which among its 
other professions professes to abolish crimping, will 
go, if I am not mistaken, to extend and establish that 
system* I may almost say, it is to be hoped that it 
will ; for if the parish officers do not supply themselves 
in that way, it is to be feared that they must have 
recourse to more exceptionable methods. Whar is 
the description of persons to whom they will first 
apply ? and what will be the situation of any of those 
persons, should the application not be successful ? A 
man dependent on the parish, or in a situation of life 
to be charged with petty offences, will not fare, it is 
to be apprehended, very well, should the officers and 
principal proprietors of the parish have deemed him a 
fit person to serve His Majesty, and he by chance not 
be disposed to concur in that opinion* Let him take 
care how he applies, on his own account, or that of 
any of his family, for parish relief : how he is seen 
after dusk stepping aside from the foot-path, near any 
of his worship's plantations. Without saying to what 
degree these powers will be abused, it is suflicient to 
know that the bill holds out the strongest temptation 
to such abuse ; nay, that its very hopes of success 
seem to be founded on that supposition : for if the 
parish officers are not to avail themselves of the powers 
which their office gives the*m, what advantages, I 
must again ask, have they foe recruiting beyond what 
are possessed by all other men ? For what purpose 
then, it is to be inquired, are these consequences in* 
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curred ? For increa^g the regular army ? Not a 
man in the first instance is obtained for the regular 
army. All these compulsory means* produce nothing 
but soldiers for home-service. To engage them after- 
wards for more valuable service, we depend on the 
operation of bounties. Our forcing pumps will carry 
the water only to reservoirs of a certain height : frbm 
t;hence it must be removed, to the level at which it 
is wanted, by machinery of another kind. 
' The idea com^ then to be considered, founded on 
the supposition that a force of this limited nature is 
to exist and to be made the instrument of recruiting 
the reg4ilar army, — of attaching particular regiments 
of one service to particular re^ments of the other, 
so as to give to each regiment of the line a peculiar 
and appropriate source of recruiting, in the battalion 
of the army of reserve that is attached to it. From 
this arrangement great advantages are expected, such 
as we have heard set forth with all the embellishmehts 
of my Honourable Friend's eloquence. It is the great 
foundation on which our hopes of giving effect to the 
plan of a stationary force as a means of recruiting the 
regular army, are made to rest. But of this arrange- 
ment it must be observed, that while it affects by its 
form to be something positive, and to confer powers 
not before possessed, it is. in truth nothing but restric- 
tion and prohibition, principles merely negative, and 
by which, in the first instance, powers must always be 
taken away instead of being given. When you say 
that all who shall enlist from the army of reserve 
•hall enter severally into such and such regiments, it 
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is the same as to say^ that they shall enter int0 ncr 
other^ -— a regulation of which the prohibitory part is 
far more extensive than the enacdng, and which, in 
the first instance, there£l>re, is calculated rather to 
diminish the numbers of those who may enter than to 
increase them. Ther^ is little doubt that such will be 

— s 

its final effect. By establishing that connexion which 

this plan has in view, such a provincial character may, 

it is possible, be imprinted upon certain corps, as 

tns^y create motives for enterii^g into the service which 

would not otherwise exist, and by which men will be 

gained who would otherwise remain in the home-bat* 

talions, or would not enter the service at all. But 

against this must be set, the chance that this provincial 

character will in innumerable instances never be esta* 

billed ; and that when it is, it will not by any mean^ 

produce effects, equal to the disadvantage of the 

restriction, by which alone it can be brought about. 

To make a corps provincial, you must secure to it 

exclusively the recruiting of the corresponding bat* 

talion ; in other words, you must deny to the men of 

that battalion, the privilege of chusing the corps into 

which they would wish tp enter. When you have 

ione all this, duch may be, from various causes, the 

Aec^ty of supplying this corps from other quarters^ 

of making good its losses by other means than those 

of its own rea*uiting fund, than its provincial charac«> 

ter may be wholly lost, or, at least, but very imper* 

fectly traced i and, after all^ it is to be considered wha^ 

this character will do, estimating its effects according 

to the present state of society, and the motives whkh 
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in general influence those who enter the army as sol- 
diers. The bond of local or county connexion is far 
less strong than it was in this country forty or fifty 
years ago. A thousand motives will .operate with- 
men in the choice of a regiment more powerful than 
didr attachmait to the name of their county, or even 
than their desire of finding in the raiment those pro- 
vincial properties which it may really possess, A man 
would be disposed to enter, but that the raiment to 
which he must now be confined is abroad, and ho 
waiKs to stay at home ; or is at home, and he is de- 
sirous of seeing the world or has an ardour for service^ 
aiid would wish to go abroad. The regiment is 
in Canada, or Nova Scotia, and he. wishes io go to 
Gibraltar ; is in a hot country, and he wishes for a 
cold one, or vice varsd. For county connexion he. 
cares nothing, having left the county when he. was » 
boy f but by entering with the recruiting party now 
in town, he shall go where he may hope to ^ee agaiiib: 
his old sweetheart. Bet such-a-one, or be in a corps 
with the comrade with whom he worked in London^* 
who is now a serjeant, and may have the n^eans^ per* 
chance, of making him a corporal, x 

. Such ^re the modves that dictate the choice of par* 
licular regiments among private soldiers ; and, so far 
as they operate^ this regulation will i^ve injurious*. 
It will prove injurioiis, too, in the m%B of another 
class of men, be they more or less numerous, those 
wh<^ my Right Honourable Friend has particularly 
dwelt on, with a view to the discipline which he hopes 
to ^tablish in these second battalions. If, say$ he, % 
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lAan by idleness or mIscc»iduGt should incur the dis^ 
pleasure of his officers, he cannot hope lex escape 
dtem or to secure impunity, by enJi^ng into ihe 
reguljar army- He will go into a corps where his 
character will b^ sure to accompany him, and where 
he will meet, or be followed by, those^ very officere to 
whom his good or ill conduct will be known. - It is 
atnazing that my Right Honourable Friend did not 
$ee, that this was a reason why he would not go iato 
the corps at ^11, and not b^g at liberty to take any 
other, would remain to the end of his term where he 
w&s. In this instance therdbire, at least, the regulation 
ki question will not do much : whatever advantages 
it may hfetve with respect Vo discipline^ it will not lid*- 
^Hce iliuch the recruiting for the regular army^ I 
^e oil the whole nothing in this pian^ for which so 
itlaiiy f^r promises have been made, that k likely ta 
hive any other dfect than to produce a large stafionary 
force tb be confined to this country^. 

With iiBsf>ect to expense, comidering that the mea- 
silre does, in the fir^t instance, fis: the rate oC bounty 
higher th^ has ever yet been known as paid by 
government, that the parishes '^H not be restrained 
within the rate so fixed, and thM, whatever is ulti- 
rtiately given by the parishes mote muSt of nec^^ty 
hb given to ttieta entering for g^efal feervfee^ fe vrSl be 
impossible not to see, that in this sn^ ak^ die mea- 
sure mu^t produce effects the ^ost iigurious, 2«id that 
it \f6[^ a distingui^ed place in that system, nAikh, 
lit les^ tfmh forty yeirs has raised the price of a recwfc 
ki this t(yvfatxj frcaa a gmnea^ to the enormous amount 



at which we now see it. Such have been the glorious 
fruits of a system of balloting followed up by the 
{principle of commuting personal slervice for service by 
fiubstitote ! * 

Much has been said by my Right Hc«wurable 
Friend and others of the influence of a general mill* 
tary spirit in the country, and the propriety of pro*' 
tooting^ it. Upon this point 1 must say, that my 
bpinion has always been, however paradoxical it may 
tppear, that to put a nation in a state in which every 
tnan was t soldier, was not the way i6 make a miBtary 
nation, or to carry the military strength of a country 
to its greatest height. A country in which every man 
is a soldier^ is a country in which no man is a soldier^ 
A system, such as is now propoi^. Would rathet 
terve to damp and deaden than to encourage and ani- 
mate the military spirit. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose, that the tttiKtary spirit of a country is cherished 
and kept aHve by those only who appear in the military 
charactef themselves. The a;^.military part of the 
community contribute quite as much to this, and in a 
manner hardly less dil'ect. They are the spectators or 
audience^ without whom the piece would .no more be 
performed than it would without the actors. We 
need go no further for a proof of this, than to inquire 
what the influence is, in promoting the military spirit, 
of that half of the comiftunfty, which certainly takes 
no part in the service, namely^ the women, fii 
France formerly, a inan would hardly have been 
ipoken to, in the female world, Who, not being en- 
gaged by some other professicw, had passed his youtll 
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without service in the army. What more was neces- 
sary ? A country in that state is a military country, 
let its military establishments be what they may : And 
the fact, in this instance, perfectly corresponds with 
the theory ; for if we look round the world,- it will 
be found that the military countries are not those in 
which, by the constitution, every man is enrolled as a 
soldier ; but the contrary. France, the most military 
country, has nothing but its army. Prussia, Russia, 
Austria, in like manner. Even Switzerland, if it may 
be considered as military, was not so in virtue of its 
militia, but in consequence of the number of its inha« 
bitants who had served in foreign armies. On the 
other hand, in America, and in the Uttle state of 
Geneva, if that may be reckoned, though ndtfaer 
certainly were considered as military states, every man 
was in some way or other a soldier. The reason of 
this is not difficult to be traced, and may be considered 
as two-fold : first, states not much engaged in wars, 
and with whom, therefore, on this very account, the 
military spirit is not likely to run high, will resort to 
the system of militia, town guards, provincial, enrol- 
ments, and other establishments of that sort, in which 
numbers are to make up for quality ; and secondly, 
the very existence of such establishments, instead of 
exalting, will tend to abate whatever military feeling 
there might otherwise be. It can never be of advan- 
tage to that feeling to familiarize men to the contem- 
plation of soldiers separated from those conditions 
which make the character respectable. An army 
merely defensive, and that can from the nature of it 
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but rarely see danger, is deprived at the outset of that 
^ which forms the real and vital principle of those sen- 
timents which the military character is calculated to 
. inspire* It will, moreover, rarely be found to be a 
good army. Yet, upon these all the military distinc- 
tions, insignia, and decorations,^ are lavished in as^ 
great profusion, as upon troops in which the military 
character is complete. We may see how the fact is 
in that respect at the present moment in our own 
country, but we do not seem to be at all sensible ' of. 
what are likely to be the effects. The volunteers have 
cloaths as fine, feathers as high, music of as martial a 
character, decorations of all sorts as gaptivating and 
imposing as those of the regular troop^ If we con- 
tinue to pursue thj[s course, diffusing this lustre of 
military distinctions on that vdiich is not military, and 
obscuring and eclipsing the regular army, there is 
danger, diat die real miUtary character may not only, 
be enfeebled but destroyed. If you will resort to a 
contrary^ course, the true military spirit may again 
revive, and operating generally and powerfully, like 
the air we breathe, resume before long its proper m* 
fluence, and produce its natural effects. 

If, in thus objecting to the plans submitted by my < 
Right Honourable Friend and others, I should be 
asked, whether I had any plan of my own to propose, 
I should answer, none ; nor do I think any necessary; 
The only change I desire at jpresent, is, to abolish 
the plans lately adopted, and, in the system of the 
army, to enlist men for a certain term of years, instead 
of the practice which now prevails of enlisting men 
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for life. Let tlungs, in other respect go on at 

formerly, and there will not, I apprehend, be any 

readcm to complain* I cannot see why all the ma* 

chinery of law should be set to work upon our 

established military system. My only wish is to have 

it released from that machinery ^-^ to have all the 

obstructions in its way removed. 

' A great medical writer, of the last century, has 

laid down a maxim for the conduct of die understand- 

ing in matters of science, which may be applied with 

little variation to the regulation of men^s conduct in 

civil and practical life. Vera cemii qui aHena rejicU. 

Truth will appear as soon as yen get rui of error. 

Affairs will often proceed pafectly well^ if you will 

only remove the impediments and obstructions that are 

turning them from their proper course. Something 

analogous to * this idea is what I should recommend. 

upon the subject before the hoi^e. With good ma« 

nagement, I am quite sure that m&i enough could be 

found in this country for the ample recruiting of our 

regular army. There k no scarcity of popuhti6n* 

On the contrary, it is £sir more considerable than at 

any former period ; and there can be no doubt that 

•with the aid of proper encouragement and oounte- 

nance, by the grant of certaun privileges and immut 

nities to those who had served in the army,, s^xk as 

are granted with sufEcient libendity to all who faav^ 

served in the militia, (viz. the r^ht of seOiog up trades 

m corporate towns, &c.) and in general by securing 

to the army its proper proporticm of the benefits 

attached to other modes of life, a sup[^ wouM fad 
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feund dp men wUUng to become $ol(M^^ as ample 
and as well proportioned to the deiQcUidy ^ of m^ 
xseady to dngage in any other trad^ or ^Uiog. I can- 
not believe it pa$^le that . there sho\il4 not, when I 
reflect that the poors' rat^ of this country amp^n^ 
annually, according to the account on the tabl^ to 
5,ooo,oooL and when I recollect the ^tr^rdinai;y 
measure lately taken in Scotland, the policy, gf whi(:h 
by the bye i very much doubt, of granting si^ch a 
iai^ sum of money for the construction of a cs^,y 
n order to give empbyment to the poor of that 4is« 
trict," and to prevent their enu^ration to a fo^^ig^ 
country. This idea of laying a tax for the purpose 
of pipviding etnployment for a ps^ticular' <;la$S of 
poESons, I cannot but consider as a real popr rate* 
It is accordingly liable to all the objections charg^ab)^ 
upmi measures of that description* I mention it bere 
for the purpose of showmg, that the pro(9p(^ct fiy 
xecniAing our army is by no means discPWag^Qgs 
^ther on the score of our population, or (^i^h^ppily) 
^ the state m which a great part of that popubtipn h 
placed. But I am then, told of our trade^ aiid ^n 
numbers employed in various brwches. n I bave, hPif^ 
ever, no faenta^on in saying, thai trade is favQumhi^ . 
to Pdcruitiftg, and not less so perh^lps ift iis flonri^M^ 
and gnowing than m its dedbioing ^t»t4^# It is ii»ri^ 
diat trade can advance rafadly witfaoul gif^t flutfi)^- 
dons, the trade receding in one channel as itBowd 
into another $ and tbni^ numbers are sucoefisively k& 
out of em|)loynieDt, and glad to betake themselves 
^ subsdetence to the proTispn wfakh the army offers. 

Q 4 
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From these considerations I can see no foundation far 
the endeavours so often made to ascribe to scarcity of 
population the difficulty which recruiting for the 
regular army has met with for some time back* Let 
us try to strip that recruiting of the impeditnents which 
have hitherto surrounded it ; and there is no reason 
whatever why we ishould despair of seeing it go on 
'weli. At all events let the experiment be fairly tried* 
•No one surely would wish to have recourse to mea- 
sures of compulsion in^the first instance. When mea- 
sures of anotheir sort have been tried and have failed; 
when wie have employed, without effect, the plain, 
obvious, and ordinary methods, then will be time 
enough to resort to the harshness of compulsory mea- 
sures, and such strange, wild, and new-fangled pro- 
jects as that which is now proposed. 

Upon the whole I cannot persuade myself to assait 
to a proposition that has no immediate object but to 
form a stationary and half military force ; and no 
tendency to increase our regular army but through the 
'medium of a process from which I have no hopes -^ 
by a kind of double distillation, of which no one has 
hitherto shown either the use or the cUbcessity. A 
notion seems to prevail, that a soldier is a thing that 
cannot be produced by one continued act ;— -that there 
must be a second operation. . We create this army of 
-men for limited service, as a kind of &lse stomach in 
which the aliment is to be lodged for a time, till it can 
be removed to its proper receptacle^ and there finally 
elaborated for the use and susfenance of the ^state. 
Of the whole of this plan the house has heard enough 
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be^re. Experiments have been already made upon 
many parts of it, and certainly not with such success 
as to encourage a perseverance in the system. But 
nothing will deter us. There is a perfect passion for 
legislating upon this subject, and for effecting every 
thing by the most complicated and circuitous means. 
My Honourable Friend seems to be actuated by the 
same sort of feeling as that of the lover in the Appren- 
tice, who, when he is to escape with his mistress, will 
not suffer her to go out by the street-door, though he 
is told it is open, but insists upon her descending frbm 
the window, by the means of his ladder of ropes. It 
is in vain that the maid protests that the door is open^ 
and her mistress has nothing to do but to walk down 
the great stairs. Oh no! says he, but what then 
becomes of my rope-ladder ? Such is in truth the 
language of the present moment/ In all this multi* 
plication of plans I repeat, that very little is to be 
found congenial with the true military system of the 
country. Every thing that has yet been brought for- 
ward on the subject has proved to be extravagant, and 
calculated to produce the opposite of good towards the 
substantial defence of the country ; and of the same 
nature I am persuaded will the plan be which the 
house has just heard. I am ready to say that no man 
is more competent to devise a plan requiring great 
combination of parts, than my Honourable Friend ^ 
but my persuasion on this subject is, that no such plan 
is necessary ; on the contrary, that it must be inju- 
rious, particularly when founded on the principles of 
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the system for some time back acted upon; and 
therefore I feel it my duty to express my disappro- 
bation of the project he has submitted to the house. 

jtfier 4ome further objections had b^n urged agalrui the pro^ 
posed measure by Mr* Addington^ Mr. Fox^ and ether members ^ 
who were replied to by Lord Castlereagh and Mr, Pilt, the bill 
was b fought in^ and read a first time. 
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June 19, 1804. 

-/ HE second reading of the Additional Force Bill having hem 
tarried on the preceding day^ by a majority ef ^6$ against 2%2» 
tie third reading was on this day moved by the Chancelkr of the 
Stf chequer^ when 

Miu WINDHAM 8aid» that though be agreed that 
the matter was probably decided, though after the 
frequent discussions and long sitdngs he could not 
suppose that the house- was disposed to hear much 
more upon the subject, he could not forbear ofiEering 
some further observations, merely to disburthen h^ 
mind, and to mark to the last his feelings against a 
measure so pregnant, as he conceived, with mischief. 

The pomts to which he should advert, were such as 
had ather been overlooked, or at least, not sufficiently 
pointed out. And the first remark to be made was 
cm the manner in which this measure had been brought 
forward. When a new military system was about to 
be estab&hed, the natural course of proceeding was 
to take a comprehensive view of the whole of our 
tnilitary force at that time subsisting. Of this force 
it wasf xiot natural that a part should be omitted, so 
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considerable in itself, and certainly so considerable in 
our estimation, as that of the volunteers. When these 
had been duly considered, some information might 
perhaps have been expected as to the numbers and 
situation of our regular army ; a species of force 
which, however overlooked in all our late military 
arrangements, had in other times been thought to be 
of some account. In fact, both these and every other 
part of our force required to be distinctly in our 
view, before we could possibly say either what was 
necessary or what was practicable ; how far the mea* 
sures proposed were consistent with those already 
adopted ; or what alterations were requiate in order 
to prevent the several parts of the system from inter*- 
fering with, and defeating each other* With respect 
to the volunteers, those, it was true, who thought of 
that force as he might be suspected of ddng, might 
not regret the eflFect which the present measure must 
infallibly have upon them, and which could be no* 
thing less than to withdraw one of the main princi- 
ples by which they had hitherto been held together. 
Though many of the volunteers had engaged upon 
other motives, it could not be.questioned that numbers 
had entered with a view to the exemption. Upon all 
these the effect of the present measure would be that 
of a sentence of dissolution. It would operate like 
the sun upon the wings of Icarus. The wax would 
be melted, and down the corps must falL "In saying 
this, it must not be supposed that he was so con* 
founding things, as to conceive, that by rendering 
exemption useless only . by rendering it unnecessary, 
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the present measure had done an injury to the volun* 
teers. Unquestionably their condition was not made 
i;irorse, merely because that of others was rendered 
better* He spoke only of its practical effects. At 
the same time he must say, that there was something 
a little ludicrous, as well as not quite decorous with 
respect to the house, in suffering the volunteers to 
strut away with a full persuasion, that they were en* 
joying a most valuable privilege, while those who 
were in the secret, not being indeed the manbers of 
this house, knew that a measure was in agitation 
which would render the whole of this supposed pri^ 
vxlege a mere delusion, or, what was vulgarly called, 
a bite. 

s 

So much for the connexion of the present measure 
with the volunteers. With respect to the regular 
army, the connexion was, if possible, still closer. 
So close was it indeed, that it was impossible satis- 
factorily to give an opinion on the present measure 
without knowing previously what was done and pro- 
posed to be done with respect to the. army. If any 
one was asked, whether it was right to have an inter-* 
mediate force, such as was now proposed, he niust 
say, tell me first, what you .mean to do with your 
army, and on what footing service there is to be put : 
according to the regulations there introduced, will be. 
the necessity of having a force of this description at 
all, or of modelling it in such and such a manner. 
All these previous inquiries, however, the Honourable 
Author of the present plan seemed to think not only 
useless but injurious. He studiously and industriou$ly 



suiroided them. So earnest was be to fte^arate frotff 
this question any mention of the volunteers^ that all 
which related to that system was forcibly and violently 
thrust out of the botise, pushed off the sta|[e by head 
and shoulders, m order that it might be clearly re- 
moved before the present measure made it appearance. 
In like manner, till this measure was done with, 
nothing was to be said about the plans that were in 
agitation for the army. The Honourable Gentlemani 
seemed to be afraid of distracting the attention of the 
house, by bringing before them too many objects at 
once. It was not a question of the rule laid down for 
the old comedy ; ne quarta loqui persona labofet. Htf 
was so apprehensive of croiiding his scene, so fearfuf 
lest his characters should have any thing to say* to one 
another, that he would never suffer more than one to 
be upon the stage at a time: his whole piece was a 
continued soliloquy. 

If such was the manner in which this measure wa« 
brought forward, with a view to the means afforded 
iot estimating its merits, an equal objection might bd 
made on the score of time, and of the Kttle notice 
whidi the house had had of the sort of measure which 
h was meant to submit to them. Till within a feiy 
days (almost within a few hours) of the motion beirfg 
made, not an idea was enta*tained that the plan about 
to be proposed,, was any other than that which had 
been opened by the Honourable Gentleman some 
months before. It was not till the moment of per- 
formance, and when the curtain was actually drawn* 

4 

up, that the manager stept forward (without an apo- 
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logy) and sfgniiied that the \vhole was changed, and 
that instead of the piece which had been announced, 
we were to have, not, as an Honourable and Learned 
Friend of |iis had said the other night, the good old 
play of the Recruiting Officer, but a strange fantfts^ 
tical piece,* produced fpr the occasion, and got up in 
a hurry, called The Regimental Vestry^ or. The Ricruit'^ 
ing Churchwardens. It was difficult to conceive what 
the progress of the counsels could have been that 
gave rise to so happy an idea. It could never hav« 
been formed at once, or in any ordinary circumstances^ 
but must have been the result of a consultation, such 
as that described in Foote's farce of the Minor. ^ A 
great day coming on; the greatest day this season* 
Ail the world to be there;-— old opposition. Hew 
opposition, a vast attendance from the country. No# 
thing in the meanwhile settled. Ballot found to be 
impossible, and no expedient thought of by which its 
place could be supplied.' In this situation somebody 
seems to' have conceived the idea of a sort of pro- 
Ceedmg which ^uld be neither compulsory nor not 
^mpulsory; should not be a qn(3ita^ yet should be 
connected with districts and parishes ; should be a 
^tem of recruiting, yet be carried on by persons 
not named by government, though possessing a certain 
degree of authority, and known in the country. * PI! 
be hanged,' says some one, ' if you don't mean re- 
cruiting by parish-officers.' The Honourable Gentle- 
man seems to have jumped at the hint, and parish- 
officers it has been, i 
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The point important to be considered yms what weri 
iikely to be the effects of the measure thus happily 
hit off* The Honourable Gentlemen here vapoured a 
great deal, and asked triumphantly, what tbey had to 
offer by whom the present measure was objected to ? 
To this it might be sufficient to answer, that they who 
objected to a measure were not therefore bound to be 
provided with a better in its room* . It was enough tf 
they could reasonably presume that a better might be 
provided. But he was willing to go further, and 
having frequently stated what his own ideas were, to 
compare those ideas with what was now adopted- 
Tour ideas, said the Honourable Grentlemen, are 
merely n^ptive; they are nothing at alL They 
would do well to ask, before they pressed that to- 
pick, if their own plan were stripped of its negative 
merits, how much of it would remain ? The nega- 
tive merits of the plan, the house would recollect, 
were all that the Honourable Gentlemen insisted upon. 
The plan was good, ^because it abolished the ballot, 
becausfT it reduce4' the militia, because it removed 
competition, because it limited the bounties. So it 
certainly was : and so equally, and on the very same 
accounts, was the plan opposed to it. 

All the ideas aboveenumerated, the Honourable 
Gentlemen would recollect, were ours as well as 
thars i and, what was not less to the purpose^ were 
ours long before diey were theiirs, and when in truth 
they were made a matter of reproach to those who 
held them. There was nothing on these points, there* 
fore, in which one plan differed from the other. The 

10 
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great ^Sivwt^ge which w$ bad ws^, that with v^ sJl 
I'lW Mgf^f^f aod th^it in addiidon to the rest .thj»}; Wf^ 
got rid of, v« got rid of tbi5 Heooiwrabk Centl^mm'^ 
^eme of fiqiog pariishe^^ and recruiting by paxUbr 
<^cer& It W9» cufiou$, tberefi^re^ to hear the jRi^ 
Honourable Gentlemen calling upon u$ to know ^3^ 
I9iere our ide^Sy ^ what w^ had to proposi^ in the 
room of wjiat we objected to^ We were in the §itua- 
tion of a B^m who^ having been ^tripped of all be 
bad^ i$ asked by the robj^er where hi$ money wa$^ 
Where i$ my moi^ey ? he would 99^j i wby^ ipi youf 
pocket* Where were our ideas ? why in the Honour^ 
able Gentleman's bUL jEie must not be under$tood to 
meax^ however^ that in claiming these ideas for him^ 
i$elf aad his Uopourable Friends^ he would he willing 
to take them $uch as they had now become in this 
hiuids of those who had lately had possession of them. 
The Hwburable Gentleman had m?de thi^m his own 
by ihe maimer m which he had treated th^rn* H^ 
rfmt say with the Roman epigi|»nmatist^ 

Quam reckas mefls e«ty 6 Fidentine, libellus : 
jSed male eum reciua incipk esse tuns. 

The opinion seemed to be^^ that nothing could be 
^oody that was not attended wkh considerable incon- 
yenience. It was like the £mcy of some sportsmen^ 
that a gun could not carry its shot well, if it did not 
tack a little, — did not make itself felt upon the 
i^oulder. The honourable Gentlemen could not per- 
suade themselves, that means might be at once both 
easy jtnd effic^u^. Theif notions were those of the. 
vol.. n. B 
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countryman, who trame to London to have his tooth 
drawn ^ when the operation had been performed with 
great ease and address, and he was called upon to pay 
faalf-a-gimiea, — half-a-guinea, says lie ! why, in ;our 
town, for a quarter of the money I have been pulled 
round the room. 

He w^ed the Honourable Gentlemen did not de- 
spise so much plans which might otherwise be good, 
merely because they did not happen to be of great 
show and bulk, <£d not form a justum volutnen. It 
was as possible for a measure of little display and 
parade to be worth something, as it was for one of 
a contrary description to be good for nothing. Of 
the latter position the present bill would probably fur* 
nish an escample. Nothing was ever worse calculated 
to answer its purpose, in whatever view it was con- 
sidered. As operating upon the military spirit of the 
country, its effect would be that of wet sand upon a 
fire Nothing could be devised more injurious to the 
real military feeling of a country than a great home 
^umy. To separate military distinction from danger^ 
was the very receq>t which any one would recommend 
ifrho wished to enfeeble and relax the respect felt for 
the profession and character of a soldier. 

But setting aside these more general consideratbns^ 
and viewing the measure merely with reference to its 
more direct objects, and as a means of obtaming men, 
it was in his opinion hardjy less objectionable. The 
part of the population of the country who could be 
induced at all to engage in military life, might be dffi- 
linguifiiied into three classes, viz. those who would 
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imter into a militia or home-army, if such existed, 
but would in no case be preyailed upon to engage for 
general service ; those who would* engage for general 
service, were the opportunity afforded them, but 
would otherwise not edter at all j a class less numerous 
probably than the former, but by no means so little 
as was commonly supposed ; and thirdly, those who 
being bent at all 'events upon a military life, would 
enter as ^oldie^ in one way or another, into the rejgu- 
lar army, if there were no other species of force, or 
among the troops for home service, -if there were 
' no such thing as a regular army. It was not meant 
to be ccmtended, that by having a force of both de- 
scriptions, more men would not be gained than if the 
choice were limited to either service separately. This 
must of necessity be so, if men were found under 
each of the classes above-enumerated. But the ques* 
lion was, in which way would more men be gained 
to the regular army ? Aad here it was evident, that 
in the first instance the comparison was wholly against 
us« Those who would engage for regular service, 
and in no other, we should have on either supposition* 
Those whom nothing could induce to engage in regu<- 
iar service, we must with respect to the regular ser- 
vice be deprived of on either supposition. But of 
those who being determined to become soldiers, would 
at all events engage in one service, whatever that 
might be, were the other not offered to their choice, 
all who would now engage in home service, of whom 
the nupiber could not be considered a^ small, would 
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be so mtich clear loss. Wlule we gained in number 
of men, we should lose in number of real soldiers. 

This was strictly the resiilt of ^le comparison of the 
two cases, namely, that of our having a regular anny 
only, or a regular army comUncd with such a one as 
was now proposed, -— with reelect to all those who 
should enter at any one time. All the men who 
should so enter must be found in one or other of the 
classes above-enumerated. But he would not dissem* 
ble, meaning to argue the questkm perfectly fairly, 
that a further advantage .was proposed by tins (Jbm, 
namely, that of changing one of these classes gradually 
into another, and of converting those who originally 
would have consented only to serve at home mto per- 
sons who would engage fen: general service. By 
tempting them into the army at first upon easier terms, 
it was thought that habit would do the rest, and that 
they would be led finally to engage their Services to 
the fuU extent required. This, undoubtedly, in many 
instances would happen, though less. generaUy pro- 
bably than seemed to be supposed ; because it must 
not be inferred, that those who might.be induced to 
extend their term would necessarily, be inclined to 
change thdr service. But against this number, what- 
ever it might be, must be set off, in whole or in part, 
those, who being originally decided against general 
service might, by degrees, have been led to engage 
in it, if a service al another kind had not interposed 
to intercept their inclinations, and finally to fix their 
choice for home-service only. At all events, he must 
enter his protest against the conclusion, that all who 
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persons whom the army of reserve had been the 
means of procuring. No inference could be so com* 
pletely false. If the bounties had been arranged, as 
every one must have expected that they would, 
namely, so that the bounty for the army of reserve, 
joined to th^t for removing from thence into the regu- 
lar army, should have been equal, or somewhat in- 
ferior to that which was given for entering into the 
line at once, there might have been some ground, 
' though for from a conclusive one, for that argument. 
But in the present case, where more was to be got 
by entering the army through the medium of the army 
of reserve than by enlisting as a soldier at once, no^ 
thing but complete ignorance or thoughtlessness could 
prevent men from taking that course. Who would 
not be willing to make that little circuit for the sake 
of that additional advantage ? Men for ever went out 
of their way for the sake of a tvnx^pike where they 
were to pay : but here, with the* addition of a safer 
and easier road, was a turnpike at #hich they were 
to be paid ! It would pe odd, indeed, if this was not 
the route most frequented. Were it not so, the only 
possible reasoQ which would be assigned, was one 
which would sound odd in the mouths of those, who 
supported this WU, namely, that so strong was the 
preference tor the regular army, that even superior 
profits could not mduce men, though only for a short 
dme, to enter into any other species of service. How 
this came to be so settled, it was hardly possible to 
conceive. . It wopld really seem, as if it itere done 
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With i view to blinding the public as to the effect of 
the measure. All that came from the army of reserve, 
it was meant to state, he supposed, in evidence of the 
benefit of this system : and as it was plain that notlm^ 
could go out of the army of reserve that had not been 
previously in it, the more was drawn into that rcpoatory, 
the greater might seem the advantages that had he&i 
derived from it. They bribed men into the army of 
reserve, m order that more might be seen to come 
out of it. They offered a premium to those who 
should take this circuitous course, and thereby de- 
fraud, in the very first instance, the very service that 
was proposed to be the great object of the measure* 

H6 was glad to niake these observations beforehand, 
that they might not- be thought* hereafter to be con- 
trived for the occasion, when they should be told tri« 
umphantly of the great number of men that had 
entered from the army of reserve. These were 
among the reasons, why he thought the measure not 
likely to be very effectual for its purpose. But a 
learned gentleman (the Attorney-General) had dfe- 
coveredi that if the measure was likely to be inef- 
ficient, it could not consistently be accused, at the 
same time, of bang vexatious. For his part, nothing 
seemed more intelligible, than that these two proper- 
ties should go together. This house was certainly of 
that opinion, when, according to a vfell-kaovm/ormula^ 
its committees were directed to find whether the 
petition referred to them had not been frizi^hus and 
vexatious. Here the conditions were not only com- 
padble^ but the one was commonly a consequence oF 
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the other. There vns often no better way to show ar 
cause to be vexatious^ than ta show that it was fr|vo^ 
lous. In the present ins^mce, the inference hdd both 
"ways. Not only might the present measure justly be 
described as having both the one and the other of the 
properties in question, but they were dependent mu* 
tually on each other ; the measure was vexatious be-^ 
cause it was frivolous, and frivolous because it was 
vexatious. The former position was eadly intelli^le ; 
and the latter would be so upon a little r^exksn, 
xAi&i it was considered how much of the effect of any 
law dq)ended upon the reception which it met witfai m 
the public feeling. Of tfab a striking proof was to be 
found in the army of reserve*bilL, That measure was 
actually brought to a^stand by the growing i^ugnance- 
of thb country to submit to its further progress. It 
was not that the country was absolutely exhausted : 
that men were literally no longer to be had. If diat 
had been the case, what would become of our present 
hopes i It was tli^t the sense of the comitry rose sa 
strongly against the vexation and inconvenience ci the 
measure, that the executmn of it could no longer ga 
on. The same fate might well be apprdiended for the; 
present bill. The ^ding of its vexatbusness, and 
die convictksn of its ineflktency, woidd soon asm the 
public mind agaonst it. Among its numerous evils,, 
one was the encouragement it would give to the sys- 
tem of crim|»ng. To call for recruiting from church* 
wardens and overseers, was to lay down die rule that 
the business must be done by deputy ; and who would 
the deputies of the church-wardeq^ a!nd overseers te 
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but critnpd ? This was a further proof 6f the effect 
of. the bill) not only in producing evils, but evils the 
very same with those which it affected to cure, *— con* 
sequences the yexy opposite of those which it pro 
fessed to have in view. It was to get men for the 
regular army : it began, at least, by drawing meo 
away from the regular army. It was to abolish crimp 
ing : the effect could hardly fail to be a ^reat increwe 
of the practice of crimping. It was to lower boon* 
ties : it might not^ to be sure, carry the bounties 
quite to the exorbitant amount to iirhicb they had 
risen under the quota and army of reserve bills, but 
it established bounties higher than had ever before 
been given by government, and which would, nuire* 
over, be increased in practice beyond the sums at 
which they were established^ This was probably the 
only fruit that we should derive from the measure* 
The parishes would get no men ; but they wottid 
completely establish a rate of bounty which we should 
enjoy for ever after. It was the sdnmium latronl$^ the 
thief '^ dream: we thought to have men, aiid we 
should find nothing but expense : we caught' at a 
purse, and we grasped a haiter. 

Other evils there were of a subordinate lobd, and 
some of them of such a nature, that the stsase of the 
evil was lost, in a great mealsure/ in the ridicule. The 
whole functions of life were so confounded said 
blended m this curious system, that wBle half of our 
IttwyecB were becdmin^ soldiers, all our soldiers must 
become lawyets. One of our prindpal generals had 
b^n for some time past die attomey^-gefieral* is»tewl 



of sending Cf&t young men to j(An their regiments 
imme^acely upon their removal from the college ar 
'Wycombe, we should gire them the run erf" a few 
months at one of the inns of court ; that they might 
take itt their hWy^ and be imtracted in their profession 
under the various heads of service, of quarter sessions, 
meetings of deputy lieutenahts, and correspondence 
with parish-officers. Burn's Justice and the* Church- 
warden's Vade-mecum would be as necessary to young 
officers as the Field Engineer, or Adjutant^s Assistant, 
or any of the elementary treatises, to which their 
studies had hitherto been confined. 

Great pains had been tsdcen to compare this mea- 
sure with the army of reserve, sometimes for the pur- 
pose of assuming, the merits of that measure, at 
other times for the sake of an advantageous con- 
trast. But no comparison could be made between 
them. They ^ stood on entirely distinct grounds. No 
greater distinction need be sought, than that the one 
was temporary, the other permanent. If such was 
the distinction between this and the army of reserve, 
a difference riot less marked, would be found between 
the measure in its present shape and that in which^ it 
appeared, when it was first announced, and when 
the ballot was included in it. It seemed as if being 
a military measure, gentlemen thought it fair to em- 
ploy it for the purpose of a stratagem of war. They 
had therefore used it as a masked battery, and held 
forth the idea of the ballot, which they afterwards 
withdrew, to brmg forward the real attack of fines 
and penalties. 
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The Right Honourable Gentleman concluded; with 
expressing a hope, that a measure so destructive an^ 
ruinous would be reconsidered. 



The nil, imthout a division, nvas read a third time, mnd 
passed* 
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July 17, 1804. 

I 

kJN the order of the day for the third reading of a bill for 
increasing the Stamp Duties^ 

'Me. WINDHAM said there were two parts of the 
bill to whicb he meant particularly to object: that 
which levied a tax directly upoii one class of people, 
the attomies; and that which went generally to tax 
law proceedings. To tax a particular class of people^ 
except upon the. idea that the tax was not to rest with 
them, but through them to pass to the community at / 
large, was so repugnant to every principle of justice ' 
or policy, that it was unnecessary to argue against it 
It was a mere robbery, and could proceed upon no 
principle but that of there is the money, and there we 
will go to get it. The only pretext for the tax could 
be, that it would be levied upon the clients ; and 
that as aU men were liable to become clients, it .was, 
in fact, a general tax. Ui this view it came under 
the othel* genesral bead of a tax on law-proceedings ; 
where certainly the character of it was not much 
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mended} for any thing more unjust or impoKtic, 
more contrary to all principle, than a tax upon law 
proceedings^ could not be conceived. 

The only possible case in which such tazes^could be 
justified, was that in which they were matters of regu- 
lation. This might sometimes be necessary, though 
it was always to a degree objectionable. It was never 
good, as he had had occasion to remark lately on a 
different subject (the bill for the disfranchisement of 
the borough of Aylesbury), to mix in legislation ob- 
jects of a separate and independent character, $0 as to 
leave the motives of the legislature doubtful. It was 
desirable to have it known, how much was done for 
tax, and how much for regulation ; that what might 
be called the public motive, might stand clear of that 
which might be called the interested one. But in this 
instance, there was not a pretence for talking of regu- 
lation. By whom had the happy discovery been made, 
that law proceedings were too cheap ? He could un- 
derstand the possibility of such a case ; or rather that 
if the case existed, the inconvenience of it would be 
great. No greater evil coulcl be conceived, than a 
state of things in which every man might mstitute suits 
against his neighbour at no expence or hazard. Np 
man's property would be at rest for a moment. 
Twenty Westminster Halls, sitting every day, and all 
day long, would not suffice for the litigation of Londoti 
alone. But surely this was a state of thiiigs c^ wbkh 
we were in no great darken What had be^i done 
by the legislature already^ ^hat was sufe to be done at 
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aU times by others without that assistance, might ex- 
iempt us from the apprehension of being ruined by the 
.cheapness of law. We might safely trust ourselves^ 
in that respect, to the learned profession itself, which 
would take ample care that men should not go to law 
for nothing. It was perfectly idle to say, therefore, 
that any interference of the legislature was necessary 
in that view. But if a tax upon law was not necesi- 
sary to guard against the danger of law becoming too 
cheap, was there not a fear that such an addition to 
the eipences already attending these proceedings;, 
might render them too dear ? It was notorious that 
it must be so. The evil existed to a degree already 
which required no new circumstance to inflame it. 
The expences of law were already a denial of justice 
in many instances to the poor, and sometimes, it wa$ 
to be feared, a means of of^ession^in the hands of 
the rich. This^ to a certain d^ree, was unavoidable^ 
It was inherent in the nature of thmgs, and could be 
no subject, therefore, of rational complaint : but it 
might be a subject of complaint, if we wantonly and 
unnecessarily should think fit to aggravate the eviU 

It was quite ridiculous, if, while we were boasting 
that in this country the courts of law were open to 
every one, we should be fortifying the reply that had 
been made to that observation, ^^ aye, so is the Lon- 
don Tavern, to those who are not afraid of the bill." 
Tliis was conclusive as to . the propriety of such a tax, 
, even supposing it to be in other respects right. But 
the whole principle of it was wrong, indeipttident of 
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the degree^ and of the effects which it might inci- 
dentally produce. To tax: law w^^ as had been well 
observ^, to tax necessaries. It was to tax, not the 
jwopertj, but die means bjr wfakk th^ ptoperty was 
to be acquired. This in a degree, and indirectly ma^ 
to be sure, often be done. A tax upon one thing 
might be said to affect indirectly the price of every 
other. But in general, the object of taxation was to 
levy a contribution on the property when possessed, 
and not to bear upon the means of acquiring it. You 
did not directly tax the smith's hammer, or the car- 
penter's saw, though a tax upon iron, or upon shq>*. 
pmg, might indirectly, and in some degree, affect the 
price of those articles. This was an argument which 
he had used many years ago upon the shop-tax, and 
which, he must sdll think, was well-founded. A 
man's shop was the implement of his trade. Though 
law was not, strictly speaking, the implement of trade 
to any but lawyers, it was to many the means or im^ 
plement of acquiring that which ought, above all 
things, to be considered, namely, the property ta 
which they already possessed the right. 

It was no answer to this to say, that the tax fell 
only on those who had not the right, namely, on the 
party who lost his suit}-— that the ^cpences of the other 
were paid out of the costs: besides that the costs 
granted never covered the whole e^tpence, who could 
mean to assert, that the merits of a cause, and ks suc- 
cess, were to be considered as one and the samef 
Our law supposed no such thing. We had the insd- 
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tution, a^ ail other countries had, of tribunals of ap*- 
peal, being tribunals founded on the sUppositbn, that 
former dedsionsy however cautiously and conscien- 
tiously made, might be wrong. This might happen 
even where the questions, submitted successively to 
die two tribunals, as in the case of appeal, were pre^ 
cisely the same : but how often must the fact be, that 
£rom accident or mismanagement, from the defect of 
evidence, from the absence of witnesses, from the loss 
of papers, from want of timely information or of ju- 
dicbus advice, the case submitted* to the tribunal in 
the first instance was not the true one, and could nol 
decide, therefore, on the real merits of the cause^ 
After all, was no cause fit to be tried, that was not 
found ultimately to have the merits on its side ? Were 
the parties to be bound under a penalty rightly to 
decide on ^eir imperfect and partial information, and 
with their defective judgments, that question on which 
men the most enlightened, after a hearing of both 
fides, were found often to differ in their ojunions? 
Everyman, it was true, came into a court of justice 
under that risk ;- but was it fit, that that risk should 
be unnecess2u*ily aggravated ? It was the case of the 
eld tribunal at Lyons, mentioned by a classical au- 
thor, where the penalties were such, as to make the 
fituation of a suitor there a proverbial instance of 
lear- "^ 
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How many must be detens^ed from entaiiig ioto a 
court of jusdce . under such rokff^ ev^n wkfa all the 
merits of the case on theif iide ; and^ what was oot 
less to the purpose, how mmy ev^ of profefisiooal 
men (^oroiee he meant), wbQ would now ^omedmes 
undertake a cause, which they thought w^U of, $it 
their own risk, would he deterred from the undec- 
takii^, when the loss on £ulttfe must be $0 v^ 
heavy. 

But of all the extramdinary justificadons or apolo- 
gies for this measure that were ever thought pf, vas 
"diat of a learned gentleman the otha:^ night*, wlio 
bid us recal to our recollection, that the taic in <p^ 
tion did not extend to that part of our law which ^ois 
vested in the hands of justices of the peace and other 
magistrates ! We were to be reconciled to the ob- 
struction of justice in civil suits, by the facility of its 
execution in the case of penal statutes ! A man ik^ 
to console himself for the loss of his estate, by the 
jreflection that another might with great facility be 
jcommitted to prison! Nay, the merit of the idea 
did not stop even there, for as the person himself 
might be the object of the Jaw in both its operatiooSi 
the real state of the case was, that a man should be 
consoled for the loss of his property, by reflectiog 
that he himsdif. might with great ejise be committed 
to prison. The case was not unlikely to happen ; for 
the very want of that property, which these increased 
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cxpences made it impossible for the owner to recover, 
might be precisely the means of plunging him into 
distress, and thereby procuring him the benefit ef 
that free operation of the law in other respects, which 
the Honourable Gentleman held out* ** Don't be 
cast down,** he would say j , *' you have lost the hope 
of trying your causiet^ and with it that of recovering 
the little property which you think you have a claim 
to; but should you, in consequence, and from the 
distress in which you are now left, be led into any 
offence against the revenue or game laws, or be guilty 
of any other irregularity, you will find that, however 
difficult or expensive the law may be in enabling you 
to obtain your own, it will furnish the means of send- 
ing you to prison in the easiest and cheapest manner 
possible/* 

There really seemed, therefore, to be no one 
ground which this measure had to stand upon. It 
was a mere determination to get so much money ; for 
which nothing could be pleaded, but that the money 
was wanted. The reality of this plea he could easily 
understand, and readily feel for. He Could conceive 
what was the situation of the Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman, tormented, perhaps, with the cravings of an 
empty exchequer ; and could sympathise with him 
accordingly : but so he could with a man who, in 
compliance with the cravings of an empty stomach, 
should rob a butcher's shop ; yet without being able 
to pass over the offence, or to say that people's pro- 
perty could be left open to such depredations. la ^ 
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the present instance, there was far less excuse. Though 
the pressure might be nearly as urgent, there was 
nbt the same impossibility, as might exist some- 
times in the other case, of procuring relief by better 
and honester means. 



Tie hill was read a third time, and failed* 
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February 21, 1805* 

Mr. WINDHAM, in lising to submit to the house 
the motion of which he had given notice on the first 
day of the session, could not forbear calling the atten- 
tion of gaitl^nen to the numerous postponements 
that bad taken place with respect to it, none of which, 
excepting- the last, had originated with himself. The 
only delay that was chargeable to him was rendered 
dedrable and necessary by many considerations. 

The motion he was about to o£Fer was almost pre-^ 
cisely the same as that offered by his Honourable 
Friend on the bench above (Mr. Fox,) on the 23d of 
June last. The terms of it were, that it should be 
referred to a committee, to review the several act$ 
passed in the two last sessions for the defence of the 
country, aiid to consider of such further measures 
as might be necessary to make that defence more com- 
plete. He saw many gentlemen on the other side of 
the house who had thought it most necessary to 
review the system of defence in the last session. He 
would ask those gentlemen, how they could think 
such a review necessary then, and not think it full as 
necessary now ? He de^ed them to take the account 
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as it stood then, and to consider in what respect thtf 
balance had been changed. It was necessary, to alter 
the state of the case, that some change should have 
taken place^ either that the enemy's means of annoying 
us should have decreased, or that our relative strength 
should have increased more than theirs. It was neces- 
sary also, that this diminution of our danger should 
not be a temporary cessation, but that the cause of 
apprehension should have entirely passed away. In his 
opinion, no matejial change had taken place. It was 
true some addition had been made to our force, but if 
even a greater addition had been made, that would 
not be sufficient. The general state- <rf our military 
establishment- was what it would be necessary to in- 
quire into, and what had been done under the late 
defence act, to give us those improvements which 
wer^ so generally allowed to be wanting before. 
Those who had voted for a Committee of Inquiry on 
this subject before, and one in particular who had 
gone further than all the rest (the present Chancellcw 
of the Exchequer,) were, he thought, particularly 
called upon to support his motion. He should feel 
extreme surprise if they should resist it, and was at a 
loss to think what reason they could possibly offer for 
8uch a resistance, except, indeed, they were prepared 
to confess they were, wrong in their opinions at that 
time ; that the measures they arraigned at that time 
had merits which they did not then see ; and that the 
, measures they recommended had deficiencies of which 
they were not aware. Was the Right Honourable the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer pr^ared to say, that 
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the whole of the additions made to our military esta- 
Wishment were made by his present colleagues, whorii 
he then opposed; was he prepared to say, that the 
measures he then declared bad, were now good, and that 
the men he then censured as incaoable, were now 
most capable ? Was he prepared to say to those men^ 
** your measures have been such-, that if I had then 
the opinion of then;i which I have now, I would not 
have voted for the inquiry ?** Was he prepared to 
allow that every thing which had been doiie, and 
which was how available, was done by them? He 
was, indeed, himself prepared to allow, that the 
Noble Lord and his associates had done much more 
than had been done since ; but, as his opinion was 
not changed as to the positive defects of what they had 
done, he still continued of opinion that the inquiry 
was necessary ; and he thought thost who voted for 
it on the former occasion, could not do otherwise than 
support his motion now. 

If it was meant to be argued, that men were pro- 
cured by the measures ultimately adopted by .the late 
administration, and then in progress, he had never 
denied that the system of raising men for rank would 
procure men. He was ready to allow the force of 
family influaice ;in Ireland and Scotland, but he con- 
tended that the principle of a system of recruiting by 
influence was injurious. It was not to be denied that 
the presaiimptive heir to . an estate mights raise money 
pn aa annuity, but such would be ruinous to hinl. 
The measure of recruiting for rank was one which he 
always objected to ; not that he denied its power of 
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raising men, but that be thought it a most pernicious 
mode of obtaining them. Thus the ballot obtained 
men of necessity, and a considerable force, almost all 
that had been obtained to meet the extraordinary exi- 
gency, had been supplied by it, under the direction 
of the late ministers ; so that whatever obligations the 
Right Honourable Gentleman opposite owed to it,'* he 
was indebted for to them ; yet, whatever it had pro* 
duced, could not reconcile him to the principle, any 
more than if the parish bill itself had produced men. 
^He therefore saw nothing to diminish th6 necessity of 
Inquiry. All the former objections to the state of 
our military establishment were still in full force ; and 
he knew not how, after, the failure of the measure 
proposed as a remedy, any member who voted for 
inquiry then, could avoid voting for it now. This, 
however, was % mere argunientiem ad homines ; for 
though a large part of the house, notwithstanding it was 
a minority then, had supported^ that proposition, he 
should not think it necessary, on that ground alone, 
that they should support him. Men should be deters 
mined always by the evidence before them ; many of the 
measures thus instituted had by this time been brought 
to trial ; sbme might 4iave justified themselves by dieir 
success ; others had been decidedly condemned by their 
iidlure. The very circumstance of a Spankh war <:hang- 
ed the situation of the country. But that was not all. 
It mi^t have been said by the late ministers and their 
adherents, that the regiments raising in England andf 
Scotland promised to be successful; that some of 
their other measures also had procured men, and that 
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the army of reserve^ though suspended, had been- 
amply successful, and might again be revived ; and 
th^t a further trial of all their measures would prove 
the ef&cacy of them. To those who voted for inquiry 
against those ministers, he would submit a broad ques- 
don as to the necessity of inquiring now. Whether 
the present state of this country, (not meaning by the 
present state the bare cpnditicm of the moment, but 
as far ss the view could reach,) was not a conddera- 
tion of more vital importance than had ever been 
before known i Whedier an army was not necessary^ 
not merely to enable this country to rank among the 
nad(ms, not only to preserve her power, her distant 
colcHiies, and the other purees of her consideratioa^ 
but even to preserve herself from year to year? 
Whether our situation was not like that of the feudal 
timet, when a man was obliged t(\ sleep with his 
sword under his pillow, and when he was under the 
necessity of keeping his armour by him even while at 
the plough ? All that we saw aroimd us abroad, all the 
domestic occurrence that had taken place here, all (he 
military discussions that had taken place in that house, 
the result of which had been the turning out of the 
last mimsters and the coming in of the present, which 
had turned our chancellors of the exchequer, and 
our attomies and solicitors general into colonels and 
generals, and which had rendered all the men in the 
country military^ all this proved the extraordinary 
and imperious necesdty for a great and permanent 
military force. The next question was, Whether we 
had, or were soon likely to have, such an su^ny^ sei 
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"was necessary for an immediate exigency ? The third 
ijuesdon would be, whether our military system was 
commodious and well constructed, so as to answer the 
public exigencies in the best manner ; so as to yield 
the best posdble force, or a force in some measure 
adequate to the expence and exertions of the country ? 
Fourthly, supposing it answered all these requisites, 
had it that facility of recruiting so as that it could exist 
long and support itself without any newor extraor- 
dinary aid ? Could these questions be answered, 
unless the state of the country was different from that 
which hex d^cribed it ; unless we could soon have an 
establishment adequate to the exigency; unless the 
description of the force was good, and m proportion to 
the expence we had been at, and the exertions we 
bad made ; unless it could be recruited and kept up 
so as to secure it friom decay ? Unless perfect and com- 
plete satisfaction could . be given on all these points, 
there was a positive and undiminished necessity for the 
inquiry. 

"We were told of the force of the volunteers, the 
wilitia, the army of reserve, and the regulars. One 
great objection to such a military establishment was its 
variety. It was not that there were light troojps and 
heavy troops, troops of the line, and troops on horse- 
Jback, in£3u;itry on foot, or volunteers in carts ; they 
might all have thdr particular services. What he ob- 
jected to was their being on different establishments. 
Variety in nature might be very pleasing, but he did 
2lot think that was altogether the case in miGtary esta- 
blishments. If the volunteer system was ^od, why 
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had we not all volunteers ? Jf th€ army of reserve 
was good, why not make our whole force an army of 
reserve ? But, perhaps, it might be said, they were 
for home service, and that it was necessary to have 
one sort of troops for one service, and one sort for 
another, like the num who had a great hole for his 
great cat, and a little hole for his little cat. He 
thought it better, before he proceeded, to examine the 
constitution of those four different armies ; how far 
they were consistent with economy; how far they 
gave the greatest and best force ; how far they inter- 
fered with each other ; how far they counteracted the 
general means of recruiting ; and how far they were 
the basis of a permanent force. > 

First, as to the volunteers : this was a head of de» 
fence which had already undergone so much discus- 
sion, . that he wished he could pass over it without 
raying any thing now. But he could not help saying, 
chat ail his former opuiions were confirmed by the 
additional experience he had had since he expressed 
them. They were further confirmed by the testimonies * 
of the best authorities ; and here he tioped it would 
be hardly necessary for him to say, that he meant not 
the slightest reflection « on those who composed the 
volunteer corps, who were ready to do any thing that 
was pointed out to them; who had tiaken great 
trouble to do what they were directed to do, under 
this system ; and if they had not don^ what was best, 
it was not their faults. 

The volunteer system had many defects in every 
view, political^ civil, and military. If the volunteers 
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were deigned to answer a sudden emergency^ it was 
a misfortune that they were not left to accomplish 
their natural pmpose in thar natural state. He could 
not help thinking that some thai^ had already taken 
place, which might be considered as indices of what 
would probably take pbce in consequence of the pro- 
longed existence of the volunteer system. The country 
had not yet seen the volunteers, either under the 
circumstances of a general election, or a general 
scarcity. 

With respect to the second point, that was by ht 
of Tojore consequence. He considered the volunteer 
system as altering the dvil character of the people of 
the country. As to the civil character, he appre* 
hended a general eflFect on the manners and habits of 
men, such as would be much to be lamented. It 
tended to disturb the general relations of dvil Ufe, 
to fill those who belonged to it with vain and extrava** 
gant pretenfflons, to bring down the high and to 
exalt the low. Though he was far from wishing for 
a revival of those aristocratic notions which induced 
men of high rank to look down on others with dis- 
dain, yet he was a friend to that re^)ect which be- 
longed to person in the seveial ranks and gradations 
o£ life. History had a story of a Prince who had a 
man to go before him, to remind him that he was a 
man, lest he should forget he was ene; and many 
political writers thought it a great advantage in our 
constitution, that our popular elections brought the 
great occasionally to sue to the humble. But extreme 
distincdoBs were not the vice of the present time» The 
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vice waSy if any thing, the odier way. The toe of 
the peasant came too xtean the hed of the courtier« 
When committees of volunteers had the power of 
^ giving votes of praise and censure to those of the 
highest ranks, he thought a door w^s opened for 
much injury to society m a quarter where it was least 
apprehended. There was not a people in the world 
disposed to shew more respedt to the superior classes 
than the people of England j he meant a dignified re^* 
^>ect, having nothing slavish in it, a homage to im- 
puted virtues. If these virtues were not equal to the 
credit given th£m, the fault was in those who were 
supposed to possess them, and the respect that was 
shewn on the belief of th^ existence, was not less 
honourable to those who paid it. 

Then, as to the e^ect of the volunteer force on the 
army ; he did not think it could be the object of any 
considerable degree of confidence. If some battalions 
were equal to ^regular soldiers, and others were not 
so, it would be impossible to know when they were 
to be depended upon and when they were not. It 
was like those books of travels in which truth and 
falsehood were so mixed, it was impossible to distin- 
guish what was true. To those who argued that the 
volunteers were better materials of defence, dis- 
ciplined ^ they were» he answered so was a pistot a 
more effectual weapon than a bludgeon, but if the 
lock was out of order and the powder bad, the blud. 
geon was unquestionably better. It was absurd to' 
suppose, that putting men in red coats and grenadiers' 
caps, was sufficient to make an army. We were told 
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every day of the volunteers being so well trained, of 
their dressing, marching, exercising, manoeuvring, 
and looking in every respect like regular soldiers ; but 
that was. not enough to niake them regular soldiers. 
Nothing was more like a man than a picture ; yet it 
was not a man. He had heard of a celebrated painter 
who painted grapes so well, that the birds came and 
pecked them, but they found they were not grapes. 
It was not the right way to judge of things by appear- 
ances. So to judge was to view with the eye of a 
child, that mistook painted devils for real ones. It 
was impossible to make an army out of a painted army, 
or what merely looked like an army. It was not men 
that made an army, but discipline. Discipline was 
the very life and soul of an army. You might as well 
suppose, that flour and eggs an^ buttfir and plums, 
would make a plum-pudding, as that men alone would 
make an army. The action of the fire and water was 
necessary to make the excellent production to which 
he had alluded ; just so the action of discipline and 
subordination was necessary to the constitution of 
an army. 

He had read in a well-known weekly publication 
(Political Register, Vol. 7. p. 193.) a letter which the 
writer had done him the honour to address to him 
fit>m Edinburgh abounding in true philosophy and 
plain sense, professing to be a summary of those 
opinions which himself and others, his friends, enter* 
tained on the subject of our national defeice ; but the 
letter stated these matters in a style superior to what 
he could aspire at compassing. He thought it worthy 
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the perusal of every gentleman who heard him* If the 
vblunteier force h?id, in the first instance, beai only 
intended as a manifestation of the public feeling, that 
service had already been performed. A system bmlt on 
seal alone, was not built for perpetuity. It was like a 
fine threatrical position, which could not be pr^erved 
beyond a certain moment, and if the curtain did not 
drop, the arms must fall. The men would fall back 
into their natural station. By boundes and threats an 
effort may be made to draw them forth into battalions. 
The government may shake their parchments at them 
to drive them back again into these battalions, as it 
had done at first to drive them forward. A bill may 
be passed to render the volunteers more voluntary, 
and to make them permanent they may be constituted 
into a little militia. It was said, in accounting for the 
thinness of the musters, that those who absented 
themselves from drill had learned all that was nece&* 
sary. Those who were most diligent, being of course 
soonest perfected, if they absented themselves as socm 
as complete, those who remained in their abs^ice 
must be a mere aukward squad ; and when all were 
completed, there would be none in attendance. There 
were certainly some things, such as swimming, which* 
if once learned were never forgot ; military disdpUne 
' was not of that number, it required continued eier- 
cise to preserve it. From these consideradons, he 
could not agree that the volunteer system had don^ 
any great good ; or that it was calculated to do any ; 
but least of all, that it was to be looked up to as a 
part of our military establishment. 
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Next as to the Militia, which he would describe itt 
two words, by allowing that it \tas as good a force aa 
it could possibly be, and that it went far beyond the 
deagns and expectations that wer^ formed of it at it» 
insdtutbn. It had attained the highest perfection it 
could possibly rieach ; but the vicious principle of the 
ballot on which it was founded, had the most per* 
nidous effects on the means of supplying our general 
military system. There were but two ways of sup* 
plying an army, by voluntary services and by compul- 
sion. The armies of most other countries, he be* 
lieved, in some measure, of all, were no^ supplied 
by compulsion. France recruited her armies by con- 
scription, he believed, not to the exclusion of volun* 
teers ; Old France,, he befieved, recruited entirely by 
Volunteer service; Russia recruited by compulsion f 
so did Sweden ; Denmark in a great degree ; Prussia 
altogether; and Austria chiefly by means not very 
femote from these ; Britain raised its forces by volun* 
teers alone, with the exception of the train bands* 
The consideration of a bounty of one guinea^ or a 
guinea and a half, could not have presented any in- 
ducement. The inducement was the state and con** 
diticm of a soldier^ and the bounty served only to wet 
the bargain. 

Here the Right Honourable Gentleman traced the 
history of the militia, from its institution in 1756^ 
from die impulse of diame, at having Hessians and 
Hanoverians brought into the country to defend it. 
This was considered as a cheap force which would lie 
by in time of peace, and go to grass till it was wan^. 
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Thus, being a force of a mixed description, it lost 
the advanta^ of both those between which it was 
intended as a mean. Our foreign and our home 
defence were intimately connected. The loss of its 
greatness would be to this country equivalent to the 
loss of its existence ; for when it ceased to be great, it 
would cease to be at all. There could be therefore no 
question of the legitimacy of the right of calling for 
and enforcing personal service, if there was a necesdty 
of calling for it. It was not necessary, however^ to 
have recourse' to compulsion, and it was not legitimate^ 
as we could do without it. There were other mea« 
sures more constitutional and more consistent with our 
former practice, which there was still room to hope 
might be successful. Such was the system that had 
existed before the ballot had been introduced, a 
poison that had of hte spread so widely, and been so 
destrucdve. This poison had long lain dormant. 
There was a spirit in the lower orders of the people, 
which would not for a time suffer the ballot to be 
enforced. From 1756 to 1774, the beginning of the 
American war, the ballot had never once been en- 
forced, but in this period there was certainly included 
nine years of peace, from 1763 to 1774. At that 
time, there was no system of substitution, no bounties 
growing out of it. From that time the increase of 
bounties commenced. The Government was before the 
only bidder in the recruiting market, and the recruit 
took the condition of a soldier, with a guinea to make 
it a wet bargain. Then came the limit of time and 
of space in the obligation to find a substitute in one^s 
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own district, when the price was increased to govern- 
. merit all over the country, in so much that ten guiiieas 
were given in the American war. Then a remedy 
was adopted similar to that which our farriers applied 
to horses* legs, till the Veterinary College taught us 
better, giving temporary relief, but causing the com- 
plaint to relapse with increased force* Thus our state 
farriers, when the amount of the militia rendered the 
regular recruiting so dear, expected to reUeve us by 
giving us more militia. In 1772. officers were threa- 
tened to be dismissed the service if they gave so much 
as two guineas bounty. In 1782, after its vast rise 
in the American war, it was again reduced to 3^, 
and the whole of that was not given in money. In 
the following war, when the n^ilitia was formed as it 
were into a regular army, and few served who were 
not substitutes, the bounties became enormously high. 
Then came the pernicious system of raising men for 
rank, by which men who were only cornets, and 
even men who had never been in the army, were 
made colonels. In raising men the bounties had beai 
brought to such an excess that it was necessary' to 
threaten with dismissal those who gave more than 1 5 
guineas. Then the Scotch* and Irish militia were 
instituted, and the latter was carried to the amount of 
28,000; Next came the supplementary militia, and 
afterwards the provisional cavalry. This last was a 
thing of so short a duration, that it had slipped his 
memory at first, but it had left effects not to be for- 
gotten. It passed over the country like a blight. It 
was like a hustle at a fair, which one got through in a 
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toioment, and did not thixik of it afterwards^ till he 
found he had lost his watch. It was a pleasant con* 
ceit, to msdte «yery man tide another man's horse, tiU x 
at l^igth, when the men and houses were ail brought 
together, no man knew how to mount, aiid so they 
all separated. From the effects of all these proceed*- 
ings^ the bounty was raised to 60 or 70, or even 80 
guineas, and there was no reliance for an adeqi^ite 
and permanent supply after all. Then the ^tablish* 
ment of the militia and army of reserve to the amount 
of 140,000 men, entirely choksed the regular and ordi- 
nary sources. It' was an Honourable Colonel who 
was now absent (Ck>lonel Craufurd), and other geuh 
tlemen at that side of the house, who had given its 
b^iefidal qualides to this Army of Reserve Act, so 
that whatever effect it had came from that side of the 
house,' and he and his friends might say, like cridc 
Dennis, *' that is my thunder/' 

Thus he had traced the mischief down from the 
American war. The ballot was a principle which 
must of necessity exhaust itself, and it must have been 
exhausted where a measure vdiich was calculated to 
produce 50,000 men, could by no possibility be 
made to produce more than 37,000. Applying it 
further was like giving physic to a man whose 
stomach would not hold it, and who imntediately 
vomited it off. The ministers who had acted upon it 
till it stopped, were not, however to be blamed. They 
had only tried a known and established principle a^ 
&r as it could go. Having made the Peace of Amiens, 
having suffered Bonaparte to overrun the Continent, 
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and havbg made war when this c(»intry tovld be 
nothing hat a besieged island, that minister had 
recourse to this measure as the bow of UiysseSy which 
he madie such use of^ that Adam Belly and the other 
celebrated archers of old^ were nothing to him* At 
i^igth the force was so spent, that nothing more 
could be done, and as soon as this great archer fired 
the arrow, it fell at his &et. The friends of the noble 
Lord (Sidmouth), however, cried victoria* They did 
sot consider it, in the language of the turf, as a race 
won by. a neck, though it seemed it was neck or 
nothing \\ith him. The rider ^ was thrown, and the 
horse came in. The noble lord called upon the cierk 
of the course to give judgment for him ; but the per- 
son who held the stakes was called upon to give 
them into his hands; and having in the mean time 
been given into other hands, with a view to a different 
system, the noble lord now demanded them back, and 
was not satisfied to have them by halves. 

Here the Right Honourable Gentleman gave many 
forcible illustrations of the absurdity of recruiting the 
army by the circuitous means of the army of reserve. 
The army of reserve supplied many recruits, because 
it absorbed all the men of the country, and the addi- 
tional bounties induced men to go the circuitous route 
into the army. To praise it on this account was just 
the same as if, because all the members of the house 
came into it through the lobby, it should be said, what 
a wonderful place this lobby is, which supplies the 
bouse wkh all its members. It was a kind of turnpike 
wfaeze soldiers did not pay, but were paid for passing 
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through it. A mm would be thought rath^ foojij^h 
not to go into the lobby first, by which he Wft9 ^bte 
to ^t^ a dottbfe bounty befoire he becwok i r^jta 
9oUiien He hoped to hear no snore of the good 
<^6ets of i3^ lobby* The whole system w^ encum- 
bered md weighed down with a complication of 
machinery. The existing bill was a sort af great 
^igeslar, supplied with almoet iunumenible small 
ca|»Uary tubes^ one xoming tQ every pari^ in the 
kingdiMn* Why not have a large straight pipe, making 
a direct coiniBiinicatiQn at once, and free from the con* 
&sioa dF useless intricacies? But then he should he 

» 

told, oh, 'diere is no mventieB, Jio contrivance in aU 
tint ! It was much easier, ki those gentlemen^s eyes, 
to dike a circuitous mode of fi]jpng the great machine, 
than to throw all the materials into it at once, in a 
straight forward way. 

G^tlemen had talked about the bill not being 
oi^essive { the oppTessioa wbs net upon the recruit, 
but it was pretty heavy upon the parish. The parish 
was to do (he work, sifter the old saying : ^* fire bum 
stick, stick beat dog,^' andso oni. The parish jofficers, 
over whom the parish had no contioul, wttre to raise 
the men. or levy the money from die parish ; but that 
could no more have the eflFect of finding the men, tban 
one could make the horse drink though be sIuMiId 
take him to the water. It was, however, now given 
up. It was like a man of whom nobody ^ke well, 
and of whom therefore it was unnecessary to speak ilL 
It was like harlequin's horse, which had but oof 
fault, and that was, that it was dead. ' it was, per- 
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haps, imnecessary to follow it further, unTess, indeed, 
the humane society may not have yet dome with it, and 
the Right Honourable Gentleman oppb&te may Hope 
to revive it by sc»ne process. If, however, the Right 
Honourable Gentleman would content hitnself with 
saying merely that it deserved to be revived, he would 
be satisfied. 

It was said the present measure (the Additional Force 

Acty had not been successful, because the parish 

officers did not understand it so as to proceed to enforce 

St immediately* If it lay six weeks in their hands 

before they could understand it, much could not be 

expected from their sense (^ thdr duty under it. llie 

bill passed on the 23d of June, and nothing was heard 

of it till the 13th of August, and then, whenit was sup» 

posed to be ready to go off like a spinning jenny, like 

the machinery of a thousand looms, not a sound was 

iieard ; it was ahum silentium* Instead <^ all this, 

you went about as quietly as ever, and people in thdr 

. disappcdntment were every where enquiring, ^^where's 

ihe new parish bill V*. Wonderful, indeed, were the 

i^ects of this parish bill, that was to work with, such 

\mprecedented local efficacy, and whtdi had produced, 

allowing for casualties and desertions, the astonisUng 

number of 665 men ! Yet this was the system which 

was immediately to produce all we wanted, and to 

4ifford a continued and full supply to 60 battalions. In 

'what situation was the country, when die ballot 

failed altogether, and when no hope could be enter* 

iained of the mea^ues lirought forward to rq>lace it t 

it was not 4SDly a present supply that we w^t^ but 
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the means of constantly keeping up that supply ; 5000 
men was the whole number obtained by the staff 
recruiting. The rest was obtained from sources repro* 
trnted, not as unproductive, but as unfit to have 
recourse to, as exhausting the • permanent hope, like 
the savage who cut down the tree to get at the friiit. 
To pursue this system iurdier, was to act like a man 
living on credit, and gdng on smoothly for a while, 
but \)dio was obliged to ^ut his door as soon as the 
btUs came in for payment. When were we to go back 
to the ballot ? The gentleman who had tried it last had 
stuck to it while it could produce any tlung; and 
now it was Eke a fallen minister, in company with 
whom nobody wished to be seen. The present mea* 
sure had gone iar beyond the ballot, except that the 
parish officers were not compelled to act, as it was 
not determined how we should proceed. They could 
not get the men, and ministers were afraid to take 
the money. It may perhaps ht resolved to take it 
from two or three parishes, to quicken the others, by 
wh^yping them, just as the captain of a ship compelled 
.die dropsical man to mount the mast, sayhig his 
complaint was but arising from indoleacey till the £ajl 
of the poor man into the sea convinced him of the 
truth of his dckness by the loss of Iks li£ew 

iinother complaint against this, mode of recruiting 
was, that while it professed to keep the bounty below 
aol. the crimps who were generally employed, had 
the 141. allowed by government, in addition to the 
sol;, making altogether 34I. for every man. Thus 
ingenuity came at length in aid of the parish officer^ . 
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and obtsdned some men at an increased bounty. He 
therefore considered the exp^ment as having com- 
pletely failed ; and here he might say, what he was 
sure the house would be glad to hear, that his txt 
was nearly at an end. He had shewn, duit as a means 
of imprbving our mifitary systeib, this measure was 
abortive* In nine months an incceasie of 1 1,000 had 
been made, in the samS period the losses at home 
and abroad amounted to 16,000. Bodi diese making 
ajyOoo ought, and must have been supplied by oAter 
means, if these had not been resorted to. And if, oA 
die whole, the increase had been equal to both tintse 
15 or 1 6,000, it would have been for die oomump* 
don alone, all the rest would be derived from f^imgn 
s<>urces. Thus it appeared, that only 5000 inen had 
been gained for the general service in the first insmnce^ 
and the remaihdo*^ of the increase by measores which 
the HonouraUe Gcndanan had reproteted, so that 
Mily one^hird of the increase had been supi^ied by 
the melius that had been employed. Some small 
ad^on had been made to the cavalry, Init when k" 
was considered how favomrite a service that was^ the 
supply was by' no means such as it ought to be under 
pitoper encouragement. £xcept the troops employed on 
colonial service, which were all set £ist to anstt^er die 
local demands, and coukl not be detadied, unless, 
pediaps, on 'small expedilaons, for no man couM 
*i]fi^>ose that the troops in garrison at G&tahar, Jcc 
wdculd be safely employed iH tli^t way, all the regular 
infantry we had to di^se of, amounted only to 539000 
men; andy ii^deed, if we took off the amount of 

iz 
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l&rdgpfers^ we ^ould find it to be XMily 47,000 British 
mfatury* This was all we bad for any important and 
imexpected demand whatever, whether it were at 
home, or for any effort in any great continental operas- 
tioa that might be undertaken* As for the foreign 
tsoop$, it was, doubtless, very, proper to have them in 
our pay j but one ^ould not help being struck a little 
with the character ^f these fc^agn troops* Soldiers oi 
this 4@scription were generally supposed to be iot 
general and mJimited service, ready to go any where^ 
But a greater part of them were CanadiaA F^ncibles^ 
and New Brunswick Foibles. The house would» 
however, think it odd tbAt m these foragn corps were 
included 4 or 5,000 native troc^ of Ceylon, armed, 
he supppsed, with bows and ajrrows.. 

Frcun what he hadstat^, it would be evident, that 
something more than the present measures was neaes* 
aary to fill thci vast vacancy m the army, and afti^ 
having diewn what were our military prospects,, he 
was satisfied, that every body would agree in the neces» 
sky of . resorting to the wisdom of partiam^^, fer 
that soinething that was necessary to be done* In say* 
iog ^lat it would be right to resort to the wisdom of 
parliament, no maa, of course, cpukL be supposed to 
mean his. own wisdom* ; bu( the more he felt himself 
meapable, wd the more he looked to others, as more 
oompeteot to point out the measures that ought (o be 
adcypted^ t|ie more necessary it was to resort to the 
wisdom of parliament, and of the natioA. As„ howr 
cvdr, in. the event of his motion being agreed to, he 
9bsnAiStd k bis duty to submit his sentimmts oathf 
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subject in the committee which it was his intention to 
propose, he thought it would not be altogether.out of 
place to state summarily the particular objects to 
which his observations wonld apply* And here he 
begged to disclaim all systems, his object besng only 
to remove the obstructions which at present interfered 
with the regular supply of the an)iy, and to restore 
our military establishment to the old way of recruiting it. 
He had already shewn from experience the ruinous « 
effects of the system of ballot, that had first created, 
and afterwards continued, the difficulties in keeping up 
the numbers of the army ; and he was confident that 
the fault was with the government* Wjiarever diffi- 
culties and Impediments ^^ere felt in any branch cS 
the public service,- it was a priori to be ii^rred, that 
the fault lay with the government. He was aware, 
however, that no minister could, as had been boasted 
by Pompey the Great,, raise an army by stamping his 
foot on the floor. The creation of an army would be 
a work of time. He was not, however, one of those 
who were apt to run into the opinion, that every thing 
that v(as wrong must result from the fault of govern- 
ment. The question might be divided into two parts, 
witii reqpect to an army within our power to have, and 
out of our power to have. For any purpose that we 
wanted, he was happy to think, that an army was 
completely in our own power. All army might ttn>- 
doubtedly be carried too far, as well as n^lcK^ted too 
much, and not carried far enough ; bqt what was 
there to hinder us, with our population, from making 
% proper army ? What was to prevent las from toni* 
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i&g a certaki proportion of our population towards die . 
nulitary profession, as well as towards any other of 
the {professions^ or any particular trade ? Why could, 
not the army be made to feel that it was equally worth 
their while to go to that profession, as to go to trade ? 
Make it an object with men to enter into the profes-* 
aion, and enough will be induced to join. it. Suppose^ 
any new manufacture of great importance, some great 
cotton manufacture for instance, suddenly sprung up 
and flourished ; some other trades and manufactures 
were probably at first hurt by its prosperity ; but these 
things foutid their own level. There was a new 
means of subsistence discovered. Mr. Malthus had 
not, indeed, discovered any new principle, for the 
principle was obvious before ; but he had pursued it 
with great perspicuity and truth. The demand will 
have its relation to the supply. For instance, if shoos 
took twice thar quantity of materials, if men had four 
legs instead of two, or even supposing they had as 
many legs as a caterpillar, shoes must still be worn. 
What was there then in the trade of a soldier so ex- 
ceedingly forbidding and revolting to the people of this 
country ? A soldier was not quite sure of a very long 
life, but his occupation was more healthy thsoi most 
others. People were found every day to go down 
into damp, unhealthy mines in Cornwall and Derby- 
shire; w^e had painters, and other tradesmen follow* 
iiig unhealthy pursuits ; nothing Nvas wanting but to 
put the soldiers's trade upon a proper level. The 
army had great attractions to the young and ardent 
md high^iritec^. Notwithstanding all seeming disr 



advantages, diere was an invinc3>ie attachmeot to a 
mililauy life to be found, by no means uncomaioii.' 
But when he spoke of the trade, he might abo speak 
of the trader. The military life was the trade ; the 
trader was the government. Could not this great 
trader do as much as other traders do, to put this 
particular trade on as high a ground at least as any 
other of the profitable pursuits cf mankind i Gould 
government fear any competidon on such a subject ? 
They c6uld grant privileges, they could bestow im« 
munities, they could cotifer distinctions. We know 
very well that in some other countries the force of 
certain religious opinions have been such as would 
either entirely prevent or else impair the formation of 
an army. Thus, in same parts of Asia there were 
people that could not be brought to military pursuks. 
So the numerous body of Quakers could not be per^ 
suaded to throw off their religious of^nions on this 
point. We find no isuch prejudices operating generally 
among us; but would any body say ,^ that we were 
become so unmartial and so effeminate as to be past 
the age of military glory, in the history of this 
country ? Why were our ships manned without fear 
of storms, or wrecks, or enemies ? If we l^d not aa 
army it was entirely our own £iiult. Ministers had 
somethnes laid the fault of bad systems upon die heads 
of their predecessors; but what excuse of this kind 
could be made where a minister had been his own pre* 
decessor? 

Now, the first tbmg he should propose, would mip 
questionably be to clear away all the obstructions tiiat 
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Stood in the way of getting m znaf. To die 0)r«tmi 
of ballot he certaialy objected^ ^though he would not 
atixnicedo it totally away in the ciae of the milkuL 
He had been miarepresented zs the enemy of tKe 
miUda^ which he had never been. He did not ISktto 
see it extended too far beyond the original object^ 
and clogging the regular army. He ccmsidcred the 
naanner in which the militia was broken in vufoa somt 
years tetck^ as the most injurious mode of meddling 
with that establishment, and* as one which could only, 
be justified by an immediate emergency. Scxme gentle* 
men who held commksions in the militia, £mcied they 
had the militia under the protection of the Chancellor 
of the ExchequOT ; but he would tell them, that they 
had put their lamb under the butcher's protection ; 
and, if they pleased^ he would tell the militia cobneh 
how long It would be safe. Zt would be safe just 2A 
kmg as they diemselves had powcar and numbers enough 
in parliament to protect it. 

The Right Honourable Gentleman then dwelt ai 
considerable length on the improper profuidon of xmB^ 
tary honours. Military distinctions, he said, were 
scattered about over the land with a pioiiise and in* 
disctnniAsting liberaUty. He here ag^n referred to 
l3ie letter from Edinburgh, addressed to him, and 
pul>li&bed, which contained some excellent obsenra* 
tions on thb head, written too, in a part of the idand, 
^ere he had good reason, to brieve the volunteers 
were the most perfect. It was odd, that while aU 
other characterisdc honours are q^ariagly diffissed-and 
charily kept, and w^le they sustained their impor* 
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tance by their rarity, they should be so profiose and 
unbounded in their relations to a profession which is 
most particular about its honour and its glory, and 
which seeks * the bubble reputation, e'en in the 
cannon's mouth.' Why should there be this strange, 
and seemingly unaccountable difference ? Did gentle- 
men imagine that the estimation of any other honour 
would long hold its place if treated with any thing 
like such indifference ? Independently of the impolicy 
of thus making common the military rank, he would 
put it to the feelings of gentlemen, whether it was 
treating military men with any degree of fairness^ to 
lessen the value of that which formed the most grate- 
ful reward of a soldier's ambitk>n, and enabled him 
to support the greatest variety of fittigue and danger ? 
From the very nature of man, such a conduct must 
have an ill effect. By taking away the importance of 
the military distinction, all the association of glorious 
and animating ideas connected with it were likely to 
be lost, and the public as well as the individual defe- 
rence .attached to it must soon disappear. Many other 
distincdons might be mere nullities. A man might be 
advanced to the peerage without any claim to merit. 
Certainly the possession of a title of that nature did 
not imply any; but the military distinction was of 
intrinsic value, particularly because it implied intrinsic 
merit. If, said the Right Honourable Gentleman, 
you destroy the peculiarity of the symbol, you take 
away the fairest porti(m of its value. If you« by your 
indiscriminate use of a distinction, take from the 
soldier the fpiit of what he has earned by a life of 
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fnilkaiy activity aad the arduous exertions of a long 
and well-fought field, you must, beyond calculation, 
destroy the spirit of an army, and that high-minded 
ardour of military life, which has so justly been 
called the ^' cheap defence of nations/' Now, Sir, 
in this, as in other matters, I say, go back to sim- 
plicity in your theory and practice. Get rid of the 
incumbrances and obstrucdons of your system. Clear 
away all the brush-wood, and brambles, and moss, 
and ivy, and let the tree haye the full benefit of the 
sur and the light of heaven. — - That was what it want- 
ed to invigorate its growth, and without that it could 
not proqper. We required an army for our defence, 
not a thing decked out in gaudy trappings that was 
merely an army to' look at. To acquire such an 
army, nobody could say that much was not to be 
done, and nobody would say that much ought not to 
be done. , 

In order to attain these objects, and to procure 
men, he would propose, as the most essential im- 
provement, an alteration in the dme of service. That 
improvonent adopted, there were various other r^u* 
ladons which he would take occasion to submit, and 
particularly one with respect to the condition of the 
inferior officers of the army, whose pay was at preset 
extremely inadequate. This was a point that, in a 
country like ours, where money was in a great degree 
the criterion of consequ^ce, was highly deserving the 
attention of the house* It was notoriously impossible 
for military officers of inferior rank to subsist upon 
thdr present allowance. How, then, could the* mili- 
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cbarader losadn itsdUF and be held Sn proper esd* 
madon» if milkary mea were drhrea, as too many 6f 
them imfortimately were, to all the shifts consequetit 
U|Km poverty ; if they were, as was frequently the 
cafie, driven from the army dtogei^ia-, to p^h in a 
jail ? That such conseqiienees muse have a moat in* 
jttrious effect upon the army, he thougitt cmild not be 
doubted . for a^ moment ; and the causes of the evil 
must be removed, befom an effieioit army could be 
had. If it was desiced to raise and maintain an army, 
it was peculiarly necessary to raise the pay of the 
mferior officers^ so as lo enable them to maintam 
themaelyes like gentlemen. How galling miist it be 
to them, to see themselves sUrroimded with holiday 
foJdiefs, who could afford all die enjoyments of life, 
and who outshine them in military splendor. 

The next improvement he would recomme^ would 
be a formal, solid, and absolute renunciation of the 
practice of drafting. This pracdce he had ever 
deemed improper and mischievoas, and a great aggra- 
vadon of the^other evils which existed in the milkary 
system. By . abolishkig the draft, atid changing the 
term of service, he sincerely beiieved that two cf the 
most seri(N)8 objectbns whidt the peofile felt against 
mlistix^ mto the tegular army would be done away* 
If this mod^ of recruiting was adopted, he thought 
the coiHttry - would i^ver want real soldiers, and 
dierefore , would not be redue^ to the iiecessity of 
placing nuidi dependance oil' any other. 

He would also suggest some regulations reladve to 
our^fcrce in die West India Islavida* Hie jhorror felt 
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tespectUig that senrice would be set aside in part by 
die abolition of tfie dcaft, and of course one of the 
great obstructions to recrutdng would be removed/ 
It was well known that^ among the axmnoa peojple 
and the soldiery^ noAing excited ;nore dread than 
th^e idea of a draft to the West Indies ; for it wias not 
the men going to share danger with thdr officers, but 
gfxng without thar officers, and the mischief was to 
that place which they deemed ^^ the bourne £rom 
whence no traveller returns." **^ bito a detail of die 
regukdons which he thought necessary with respect 
to our West In(Ua service he did not feel it proper to 
enter. He should merely say, that such £urq>ean 
troops as it might be expedient to send to &ose 
cobniesy he would not send without a gradual prie« 
paradon for the climate. This preparation to take 
{dace by transferring the men in a sort c^ succession 
feom one spot more, congenial to the constkutions of 
Europeans to ^>ne less; so. For in^ance, he would 
first send them to the Island -of Bermudas, or the 
Bahamas, and having remained there some time, they 
might be safely conveyed in rotation to those klands 
wliere the climate was warmer. The advantage of 
diis arranganent, as the house must conceive^ would 
be to fit die men to endure that climate, which had' 
been heretofore so great a drain on our population. 
This drain he always understood to be aggravated by 
the practices to which the drafts generally resorted 
<m their arrival m the islands. If they did not suffinr 
from the common eflSscts of the dimate, they either 
fell victims to despair, or got into habits of intoxica- 
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doa which speedily produced their death* This 
furnished another reason for the abolition of drafting, 
and the adoption of the plan of preparatk)n he had 
dcetched to the house. 

Another head of reform which the Right Honourar 
ble Gentleman strongly felt it his duty to bring for- 
ward, would be the abolttbn of corporal pumshsient, 
unless for acknowledgecl and ^edfied crimes* Such 
punishments, he agreed with the correspondent he 
before alluded to, were by much too frequent and 
too severe in the army. There were many meai^ of 
correcting a soldier widiout resorting to than. Any 
offence that ^ame, fine, or imprisonment was adequate 
to punish, ought not to be the subject of onrporai 
punishtnent. So much severity as was known to pre- 
vail was the more to be deplored, because it was 
not necessary to the jN-eservaiion of diadpliqe. Dis* 
cipline, if it be properly managed, will, like a machine 
well contrived and set togedier, - move* on with the less 
force. It is generally, owing to some great fault in 
the original structure, or some great mismanagement 
and unsteadiness in those to whom the machine of 
discipline is committed, that t^eoe '^xces^ive severities 
are at all had recourse to. The reform which was so 
desirable on this point could not, he was aware, be 
effected, without a material change in the construction 
and conduct of courts martkd. They must be more 
solemn in their proceedings, more cMibemte in thdr 
investigations, something must be contrived to inter- 
vene in all cases between passion and its effects ; some 
check on summary punbhment must be provided ; it 
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must be settled that no corporal punishment shall tate 
place, no sentaice of that nature shall be executed^ 
^thout previously submitting the proceedings of th^ 
court martial to the review of the commander in chiefs 
This last provisimi would, he was persuaded, hav% 
prodigious effect, particularly if combined with -a 
specific description of the primes for which a soldier 
should be subject to corporal punishmait. To such a 
description ' he could not conceive that any objection 
could be made. Certainly on the score of justice and 
humanity, it was much ^er that such a descriptk>n 
should be promulgated, for the government of both 
officer and soldier, than that the latter should be left 
entirely to the mercy of wlmtever conception of crime 
die former might happen to entertam. He cared not 
how voluminous this description of crimes might be,, 
all he wanted was, that the soldier might know what 
was really to be deemed criminal. The penal code of 
this country, although death was almost in every 
line, did not terrify the great mas$ of the people, 
because it referred to such crimes as no proper man 
would commit; nor would a precise description of 
the crimes to which corporal ptmi^ment should 
attach in the army, have the effect of preventing meili 
from entering into or remaining in it ; but quite the 
contrary. — The soldier will not be afraid of that 
which no good soldier will deserve : but it wodld cer* 
tainly be a considerable allevbtion to a soldier's mind 
to be always able to say, ** If I go to parade' viith a 
button x)ff my coat, or hisippen to be a minute or two 
too late, I shall not be in dangeic of being tried by a 
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cOurC mardaU or of suSering any 'immediate pimsh- 
ment that is degrading to the. feelings and spirit of a 
tidier/* It was in these $mall intermediate points erf 
duty, that vere of but little consequence in themsdvcs 
comparatively speakings that he thought punishments 
jmight be modified and alleviated, with the greatest 
md happiest effect. 

. He then adverted to certain incentives, which he 
tfaought ipight be applied with jconsiderable propriety 
and effect, in stimulating soldkrs to a'ke^^r and 
more active senge of their duty. The prpfession of a 
soldier was such as exposed. him to the most imminent 
danger, and he who had any- apprehension of that> 
was not fit for the profession, nor should ever think 
of entering into it. He allowed, that, circumstanced 
as this country now is, it is impo^ible to incre^e the 
pay of the army; in that respect, we had unforr 
tunately arrived at the ne plus ultra. But was there 
nothing else, he asked, could be found worthy to be < 
substituted as an equivalent to an additional 5d. or 6df 
a day ? was there no such thing as contriving to put 
by part of the bounty, to be paid on the ej^piration 
of the service, instead of the beginning, as a stimulus 
to the valuable and truelsoldier, and to operate as a 
reward to his family, in case any accident should 
happen to him. The bounty, he said, generally acted 
both ways, and he feared there was not perhaps 
above one man in seven or eight, that really deserved 
&• But there ware other things, which operated as 
incentives, as powerfully, or perhaps more so, than 
gioney. Suppose we should give him a ri^ht to vote 
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ia particular xibse$9 orer&x suppose we should, g^ 
still further, and allow him to kill game, for mstance^ 
as a stimulus to be a true soldier, and tberd^y deserve 
preferment; suppose aserjeant should be allowed to 
Idll game t ' This would be no unprecedented method 
of holding forth inducements mdependent of pay* * Iii 
France the soldier was always, during the ande^ 
government, ^ititled to a particular row in the theatre^ 
Was it not to be supposed, he asked, that such grants 
or. remunerations as those he had mentioned, would 
operate in this country as they had done in others, 
and not only' be a means of drawing men into the 
army, but of making them good and attentive to their 
duty, whife they were in it ? For his own part, he 
could not entertain the most distant doubt of it. 

It now remained only for him to touch as briefly as 
possible on the several objections which might, per« 
haps, be made to these different alterations and points 
* of reform, which he had taken the liberty to suggest 
to the house, as applicable to the present state of the 
forces, and the peculiar circumstances of the country 
at the present moment. One of those was, ]hat .this 
diange will require time, and that at present we have 
none to spare. This was an old argument, he said^ 
but it weighed very little with him. In order to act 
^B we ought to do, we must boldly^ look our' situation 
in the &ce. If bad measures were allowed' td^ go ott 
because the time was too pressing to consid^i' of theif 
femovai, the time would at length beconie pressing; 
beduise the ineaisures were bad. We should be foUnd^ 
tecord«ig to this argument, to be in the same situa<309i 
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with the hare that is hard pressed by the greyhound } 

she must go on because she has not time to turn, and 

yet in turning lies her only safety ; for if she persists 

in going forward^ she is sure to fall a sacrifice. Sucby 

said the Right Honourable Gentleman, wSL precisely 

be the situation of this country, if we blindly and 

obsdnateiy persist in pursuing the same measures as 

have led us into our present imfortunate circum* 

stances. Can any one, he asked, pretend to flatter 

himself that the danger we had to dread is over, and 

has passed away ? He cautioned the house to beware 

how they suffered themselves to be deluded by such 

an idea. If, therefore, that should be allowed, and it 

should be granted that it was still hanging over us, 

then he contended, there was no time like the present ^ 

we had not a moment to lose, and, our greatest safety 

lay in looking the danger boldly in the face, and 

endeavouring to avert it by an immediate adoption of 

measures different to those which had been proved 

to be so imbecile in themselves, and so totally con** 

trary to the ends and purposes for which they had 

Qciginally been intended. 

The Right Honourable Gentleman ag^ repeated 
his opinion, that without changing the term of mili* 
tary service, the army would never become so efficient 
as was to be wished. It was the general sentiment, 
the growing feeling of the country, that to enlist for 
a term of years would be far preferable to the preseit 
nmlimited period of enlistment. Against adopting this 
pl^n, indeed^ he had never heard any ratioi^ d>jec« 
lioQ# He had heard something of authority^ but 
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nothing at all of argument. No argument could, he 
contended, be drawn against this project from the 
limited experiment which was alledged to have been 
made. In order to ascertain the efEcacy of this plan, 
it must at once be rendered general. There were 
some things which ought to be proceeded in pro- 
gressively ; one iron might be hot while the other was 
cold ; but the plan He now proposed was not of that 
description ; it must not be executed slowly or paiv 
tially, it must be promptly and universally set in 
modon, or it was one of those things in which the 
fire would go out, and the iron grow cold. If in 
addition to this change, that of abolishmg the draft 
were acceded to, he should entertain the best prospect 
of the speedy advancement of the army. On the 
abolition of the draft, he would advise the ^*afting of 
another regulation, namely, that men vdxp, after serv« 
ing the first term, suppose seven years, would agree 
to enlist again, should have some marked additional 
privilege. To those who observed that the limitation* 
of time he mentioned would have an injurious effect 
on discipline, he should only think it necessary to say» 
that as a soldier was liable to punishment if he com- 
mitt^ a fault only the moment before his time of 
service expired, he could not concave that such an 
effect was pos^ble* If, however, such an effect werct 
likely to arise, how happened it to our Army of 
Reserve and our Milida ? It was to be observed, too^ 
that very good discipline prevailed in the armies of 
Austria and Prussia, among whom enlistment for a 
term of years was universal. By what conttivancet 
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Aen coutd men be seduced f By what ardfice could 
they be duped to attend to the notkxi that dus tenn 
of enlistment would induce desertkm? A ccmtrary 
consequence was, in his judgment, to be looked for ; 
but if a man should desert, let him be obliged to serve 
for two of the ordinary terms, or during his life 
From some officers who had travelled in Crermany, he 
understood that it was extremely difficult to persuade 
the soldiery to desert, because, as they said, the term 
of their enlistment was soon to expire. Why should 
not a similar reflection produce a similar unwillingness 
to desert among the soldiers of this country, if the 
same plan of enlistment were adopted ? The parish 
bill, he was persuaded, would have gone cmi better, 
if this term of enlistment had been promulgated, be- 
ca'uise the influence of the gentry would have been 
more cheerfully employed to induce men to enlist, if 
they had been aware that the men were only to eierve 
for a limited time. 

What reasons could be urged against the propriety 
, of considering of some means to augm^it our regular 
irmy, which was the object of his motion, he was at 
a loss to imagiiie. It was confessed, that all the ordi' 
nary means of recruiting were at a stop, and that the 
parish bill had failed. With this confession before 
the house, how could resistance to the motion he had 
to submit be justified ? He recommended 'the adop- 
tion of a few plain principles, which xhust tend to 
increase the consequence and comforts, and erf" course 
the numbers of the army. Sewral expedients had 
been triedj and all) including the parish b3i, had 
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notMioasly failed He trusted that all gentlemien^ who 
4iad these failures in their recoUecrion, would jdn 
with him in endeavouring to devise the means <tf 
rescuing the army from that ill-judged and mischievous 
system in which it was involved by those wh9.^d 
had the management of it for the last 30 years. Nojj^ 
that necessity so imperiously called for the revision of 
this system, he hoped that it would not be objected to. 
With respect to the foreign corps in our service, in 
the present state of the country he approved of the 
existence of that body, and if we could combine with 
it a strong disposable force of our own , troops, he 
thought we should not be obliged long to withdraw 
ourselves from the continent, nor to shut durselves 
up like a tortoise in its shell. This shutting ourselves 
up so long, he considered one of our greatest mis* 
fortunes. He hoped he should hear no more of ~ the 
fantastical doctrine that '^ we were a people too honest 
for continental connections." We had appeared to 
withdraw ourselves so much from even the feelings of 
the continent, that .Europe might fairly say, that 
while we were engaged in our commercial pursuits^ 
and in collecting wealth, we werr oflFering them 
money to fight for us. As he considered the state of 
our *army to be that which had placed us in this 
situation, and that the increase and improvement of 
that army could alone bring us out of it^ and that no 
time was to be lost in struggling to eflfect our release, 
he felt it his duty to move, ^^ That it be referred to a 
committee to revise the several acts passed during 
the two last sessions of parliament, for the Defence of 
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^e. Country, and to consider of such other meitsttres 
a3 vasmiy be necessary to make that defence more com* 
plete and permanent/' 

Mr. Canning having replied to Mr. W^ndbanfs arguments at 
cin'iiderable lengthy and Sir William Toung having made some 
cbservations in answer to Mr. Canning f the house divided^ fvhen 
There appeared 

For Mr. Windhanfs motion - • • 96 
^* t' Against it -----r-- 242 ' 









Myoritj against the motion - 146 
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MILITIA ENLISTING BILL. 



March 25, 1805. 

kJN the order of the day fir the second reading of a Bill which 
had been brought in by Mr, Pitt, ^^ for. allowing a certain pro* 
portion of the Militia of Great Britain voluntarily to enlist into 
His Majesty^s Regular Forces,^ the measure ivas opposed by 
Mr. Hughes, Lord Temple, Mr, Bastard, Lord Stanley and 
the Marquis of Douglas, and supported by Mr. Torke, Lord 
Euston and Mr. Pitt, In reply to the latter, 

Mr. WI^^JDHAM said, it was not to be supposed 
he had any objection to the increase of the troops of 
the line. That was an object so much in conformity 
with all the s^timents he had maintained, and so 
directly in opposition to all those that had been sup- 
ported by the Right Honourable Gentleman who mov* 
ed. this measure, that it was not likely he should oppose 
him in it. The Right Honourable Gentleman wa« 
now employed in taking down a part of th,e building 
which he had ba^ so long employed in erecting. He 
airlanded die workman and he applauded the work. 
It was a satisfaction to find that the Right Honourable 
Gentleman. waa so good-naturedly disposed to correct 
every thing erroneous he m%ht have formerly est^« 
blished* Considering the length Qf time the Right 
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Honourable Gentleman had formerly been in power, 
considering he was now in power again, and that 
many wished him to remain in power, it would be to 
be lamented indeed if he adhered to every error he 
had fallen into. The Right Honourable Gentleman 
' had completely relieved the house from that appre« 
hension ; for a more formal, distinct, and pointed re- 
cantation of his former principles and practice could 
not possibly be exhibited. Still it was a departure 
from his former system only in part, for with a happy 
variety, it contained in it what, in the sporting lan- 
guage was called " a hedge," the effect of which was, 
that there was a chance the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man would at all events win. 

Here the Honourable Gentleman adverted to the 
extent to which the militia system had been from time 
to time carried. The English militia was increased by 
, the addition of the supplemaitaty ; ■ then the Scotch 
militia was added j and afterwards the Irish* The 
building was elevated by heaping Pelion upon Ossa, 
story on story, till it was impossible to go further. 
The Right Honourable Gentleman was at that time 
in the militia line, he afterwalrds opened shop for the 
abolition of the ballot. He had, however, stuck to 
the old trade till it feiled ; he k^t close to the ballot 
till its death, and he cried out it$ last speech in the 
introduction of his parish bill-^this parish beauty, ** ia 
coarse russet clad,** of whom he was so violently 
enamoured. The baiUot had not been given up till late. 
It had- befen given up, however ; it was found that k 
incresised tfie' bounty, ahd that, by its means, mett 
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were not to be had for general service. Then the 
R%ht Honourable Gendeman set out with a general 
declamadcMi against the ballot, which hie at teitgth 
found out was very injurious to the service.^ Hie 
abolition of the ballot was one step towards thtTt 
negative system, which he and his Honourable Fri^dd 
had recommended^ when being asked for their plan, 
they said it consisted merely in getting rid of all the 
impediments that checked the simple recruiting. To 
remove an evil was certainly the first step towards 
effecting good j but the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man's change had not this effect. Two negatives, it 
was said, made an affirmative ; but the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman's second proceeding was but a further 
departure from his forma* principles and practice. 
His parish bill went to abolish the ballot, or at least 
to remove it to a considerable distance. But if that 
took it away, this measure gave it back. Because the 
parish bill removed it to too great a distance, this 
brought it near, so as to enable him ' more easily to 
came at it. These observations, he confessed, went 
mote to the author of the measure, than to the measure 
itself; but though' measures' were to be judged of iti 
themselves, yet . a part of their credit was connected 
with the personal character oi those from whom they 
proceeded, and therefiwe what he had said on this head 
was not improper nor irrelevant. 

The -Right Honourable Gentleman had argued,, 
that he and those who were of opinion with him that 
the regukir force was too sihall, and the militia foa 
large, ought to support this measure. Certainly, 'it 
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would not be inconsisteixt in them to support it, but 
they were not therefore necessarily to do so. Though 
they argued that the militia $hould be reduced, and 
the regular army augmented, they were not therefore 
bound to approve all means whatsoever proposed for 
carrying those objects into effect. His objection to this 
measure was, that it did not produce advantage to 
the regulars in proportion as it did injury to the militia. 
The only difference was, that the number of men. 
transferred would be applied to a more advantageous 
service. He allowed the service was more advantage* 
ous i but it was not trained men that the army wanted, 
and he put it to the regular officers, whether they 
, would not prefer unexercised men to those disciplined 
militia, who would never make good, troops. He did 
not say that the militia were not in every respect ^qual 
to the regulars in training, in many instances they were 
accustomed to equally severe discipline, but from the 
nature of the service there was/ always something 
hanging about a militia-man which rendered him more 
untractable than was consistait with the well-bang of 
the^ regular service. He did not mean in this to argue 
that no aid should ever be taken from the militia to 
the line, but never without great emergency. ^ 

Another objection was much more extensive, and 
was founded on a remark which he had formerly 
made, that measures ought to be adopted wholly and 
not partially, as in the present instance, because the 
success often depended on the union of the several 
parts. In the plan which he had formerly proposed,^ 
the Right Honourable Gentleman seemed to have 
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forgot that he had included service for a limited term 
of years, and the improvement of the condition of the 
soldiers. If this were adopted, people would flock 
to the army like bees, as long as you had a hive to 
receive them. He allowed that, if necessity required, 
he himself would be ready to tadke stronger steps with 
respect to the militi^ than the present, and he con- 
sidered the mitigations allowed by the Right Honoura* 
ble Gentleman as the most ccmvindng proo^ that 
the necessity of the measure was not felt.— -He re* 
garded these expedients so frequently varied, as die 
ruinous resources of a spendthrift prodigal, who, to 
supply the want of the moment, cuts down the young 
timber of his estate, which in a little time would be 
double its present value. Those ministers who had 
reproached their predecessors with inefEciency, had 
found that they could not get through their own mea- 
sures for six months. The ^iits resorted to from day 
to day, by diem, was an argument for the committee 
he had had the honour on a late occasion to propose. 
He did not believe this measure was in contemplatioo 
when the parish bill was introduced, which was a 
proof, that the system of ministers was temporary and 
unstable. Thus the parish bill, which was to produce 
27,000 meii, of which 9000 were to be allowed to go 
mto the regulars every year, and to be supplied again 
from the country, had produced about 2000, which 
was nearly the same proporticm a tailor bore to a ihan. 
Thus, instead of the full grovm man that bad ))een 
promised, the country must now content itself with 
this miserable tsdlor's apprentice. The house iros in 
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fact reduced to subsist upon its voted, as a noble lord 
had very properly expressed it on a former occasion. 
The house had voted the measure of last sessicm, in 
the hope that it would produce recruits for the ^rmy 
to a great amount. The hope had failed. Now this 
measure was called for with similar promises, and it 
was unknown what other equally infallible expedient 
was in reserve, if the promised hope ^uld not be 
fulfilled. The measure now proposed would be 
attended with great inconvenience, and the ofEcers of 
the militia were averse to it. 

He took occasion to revert to the irritation witli 
winch his hints at the prq)riety of reducing the militia 
had been formerly received. He then admonished the 
firiends of that system, that they had less to appre- 
hend . from those who openly attacked them, than 
from those who afforded them a treacherous defence, 
(see page 283). There was a Spanish proverb, 
which said, ^^ protect me from my friends, and I will 
guard myself against my enemies/'^ This applied well 
to the militia in the present instance. The Right 
Honourable Gentleman opposite (Mr. Torke) had 
argued forcibly in support of his own sentiment on this 
t>ccasion, but he allowed he had but few of his broths 
officers of militia with him. The question was not 
which opinion was right, but which opinion prevailed ; 
not what they ought to feel, but what they do feel. 
When the Right Honourable Gentleman said, that 
#8 out of 32 militia colonels, who signed the resolu- 
tio!^ against thk measure, were actuated by party prin- 
tqpies of "oj^sition to ministerSs^ be surely did not see 
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the efiect of this position : for if «0 large a portion of 
the aristooacy of the country, the rank, the • landed * 
property, and influence, were to be seized upon a 'dis* 
tinct question of this kind, to convey their decided 
disapprobation of the ministers of the time, it v^as a 
pretty clear j^roof of the sense the best part of the 
country entertained of these ministers. The generality 
of the feeling, however, let what may be the cause of 
it, afforded lio argument for the success of the mea- 
sure. The country, notwithstanding the extraordinary 
success of all the measures recommended from the 
other side, was still extremely at a loss for a dis- 
posable force; this, with the expectation of possible 
drcumstances in Europe to afford room for employing 
this force, were the reasons for resorting to that 
which the government was pledged not to recur to, 
except in cases of extreme necessity. The repetition 
of this measure went totally to change the militia 
from its original constitution, to destroy the principle 
of connection, and thus to do a vast injury to the 
home service, without having any thing like a per* 
manent good effect on the army. This measure could 
not be made a part of a general system for recruiting 
the army. It was a measure of such a nature, that we 
could not long go on in it, but should soon come to a 
total stop. Our military system should be so con- 
structed that its parts would correspond with and assist 
each other. The consequence of doiug this thing in 
this case was, that one part of the existing system 
acted in one direction and another in the opposite. 
Then there was a sort of compromise, and such a com- 
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promise was most ruioous to any thing like a ge&oal 
system. For all these reasons^ and for many others, 
which he could adduce, he thought himself perfectly 
consistent in opposing this bill. ^^The question bang 
called for, the house dirided -— 

Far tie second reading * - • 143 
jtgainst -------59 



Majoritf • • • 89 



Jhi bill was then' read a second time^ and forwards passed 
iotb houses. 
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IRISH CATHOLIC PETITION. 



May 14, 1805. 

J.KlR. FOXhad^on the preceding evenings moved thai a Petitim 
nvhich he bad presented from the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
should be referred to the consideration of a committee of the whole 
house. Dr. Dtdigcnan, the Attorney General, and Mr. AIck* 
ander, apposed 4he motion^ which was supported iy Mr.Grattath 
The debate was adjourned te df$ t^th^ when the motion woe 
nepported by Mr. H^illiam Smith, Mr ^ Lee, Dr. Laurence, an4 
Mr. Fonsonby, and opposed by Sir JFHIiam Scott and Mr. Foster, 
Mr. Pitt also resisted the motion, on the ground of its inexpe^ 
diency, though he acknowledged that he should have been friendly 
to the claims of the Catholics, had they been brought forward 
under other circumstances. 

In reply to Mr. Pitt, Mr. WindOam rose and q[K>ke 
in substance as follows : 

Sm, 

I consider the question now before the house^ as 
Q&e naturally and immediately the consequence of the 
legislattre union established between Great Britain 
and Irelandy and cme to which the catholics of Ireland 
were certainly taught to look forward in the course 
of all the ai^umeats urged in favour of that measure^ 
both in and out of parliament. I think, and have 
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. long thought, it k that measure by which atone the 
great union of protestant and catholic can be brought 
about. When the proposition for the union, was 
first broujgju: /firw^rd, I had strong .objections to the 
measure V and 1 was only reconciled to it upon the idea, 
that all disabilities attaching on the catholics were to 
be removed, and that the whole population would be 
united in interests and affections. Believing this to be 
the cs|se^ Sir, and finding that impediment^ were start- 
ed to this measure, niucb stronger than I was pre- 
pared to apprehend, I relinquished the administration, 
because I thouglM: the measure indispensabk to. the 
safety of- this: empire; and I have oeea notbiiig since 
to change my c^iniosi on that poioi:. The RigiH: 
Hoiuburable Gentleman has avowed that his opinion 
was then the same ; and ^surely if it was expedient m 
i8oi'} if tfie circumstances of the country then im- 
periously called for its adoption ; surely it b still more 
loudly called for by the circumstances of the present 
moment ;..^and I know of no alteration that has taken 
place in the ^ituatioQ of the empire that can be triily 
said to render it less expedient now. . 

The Right Honourable Gentleman, in every thing 
which he has offered as argument against the question 
iti^lf, has referred to times past; but iM>w those 
arguments can apply to the present 4dky he hafi not 
stated. The Right Honourable Gentleman has said 
diat many persons are . averse to the measujite, : dac 
the clergy and the nobility are opposed to it, and tfaatt 
.^e public mind is not unanimous ki its fkroun Why, 
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Sir,' if the <:athoScs are to be toM they must umt 
until all the objectioRs vAiich passion^ or prejudice, or 
ignorance/ or caprice may Suggest, are perfectly 
ailent ; aitd that no man is to be found in or out of 
parliament of^posed to their iv^e^, I am afraid thar 
hopes of success must be postponed to*a very distant 
day indeed : but. Sir, I am not aware of thisf very 
g^aaeral s^timent of the leading clergy, the notnlity, 
or the public at large, against this measure ^ unless 
we take the speeches uttered in this or another house 
oi parliament, opposed by other ^eeches^ at least 
equally strong and independait, for fliat genefail senti- 
ment ; t)r unless we consider the declarations of a 
few indmdtts^ in different quitters of the kingdom, 
or a few newspaper puUicadosis from prejudiced 
ajtf^rs, as expres^e of Ibat gener^ sentiment. But 
if arguments drawn from such sources are.hisidted on ; 
if no measuf e is evesr to pass in parliament wluch has 
not the una^mous sense of the cotmtry in its favmir^ 
prejudice and pas^on may for ever triumjA over vea** 
son aAd tound |H)ficy. 

But, Sir, as long as a catholic rtoiaiiis in <llese 
cbuntnes, su<^h objections t^U exist. They are 
founded upon the v^ essence of opinioiR^, which 
you can never remove* from those nmkts,' oh the very 
fir^ prtftciples kX whach Aey ate rooted. Aiid ^d long 
as tliey esdst, ifcere never A^ifl be wanting iari outcry 
against the claims of the catholics. I should be g!a4 
to tnow what puWk question that ever came forward 
in this houjse has had in its favotir $uch linaniimty. 
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that thare could be no objectioQ to it ? While we have 
to encounter prejudice, and oppose confederacy, how 
is it possible that truth and reason can.be victorious 
with unanimity ? But to say that this house is to be 
deterred by popular clamour or {»rejudiced objectioQS 
from exercising its fair judgment, is tantamount to a 
declaration that no disorders can be removed, no 
abuses corrected, no tyranny subdued. I thef efore 
must resist and deprecate such argumaits coming from 
the Right Honourable Gentleman against thk niptioa, 
as unparliamentary^ unconstitutional,^ and dangerous. 
But, Sir, I know of no reason why that measure which 
His Majesty's n^nister- is * of opinion was expedient, 
and ought to have been done fo^r years ago, and 
may be done Itereafter, , ought not to be done now : 
and as to any danger that om arise from brmging for- 
ward die question now, as is alle^g^^ without die 
chaittre of success, the only mischief I can af^efaend 
is from the refusal, which must recc»i upon minisiers 
themselves, as the cstuse. of it. 

The whole of the Right Honourable member's 
q>eech upon this subject is indefinite, full of mystery, 
and, to me at least, not clearly intelligible. The Right 
Honourable Gjentleman has talk^ of expedipeQiCy as 
4istinct from right. But the claim of the catholics is 
not set up upon what is termed a fiuitasticai dsom of 
right, but a plain and common right to an equal diare 
and participation in the benefits of the constitution 
under which they live. I am myself disposed to rest 
the principal part of the claim upon expediency, with- 
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out excludkig righti But the Right Honourable Gen- 
tlamm wfll hear only of expediency^ Biit this sort 
of attack upon principles of ,right cantiot be maia^ 
tained. Rights, in the strictest sense of the word, as 
employed by the Right Honourable Gentleman, no 
where exist : but .even on the ground of right as a 
claim pf nature, ^e catholic petition, I say, is founded 
in justice* They state that what they ask is founded 
on political expediency; and the policy and expe- 
diency of acceding^to thar pedtipn, is only rebutted by 
alleging, that to grant their claims would be attended 
with the greatest danger to our protestant establish* 
ments in church and state. What this danger is, from 
the best consideration I have been able to give to the 
subject, I am' utterly at a loss to discover ; the onus 
of proof lies upon those who plead that danger. But, 
looking to all the dangers ; as well these which those 
who oppose this motion plead, as those which there 
may be any reasonable ground to apprehend, I think 
that to grant now the claims of the catholics is by 
much the less dangerous policy to pursue. 

For the present, however, I shall not trespass on 
the attention of the house by arguing the question far- 
ther ; L shall content myself with entering my solemn 
protest against the species of argument urged by His 
Majesty'« ministers against this peution, and declaring 
my firm resolution to persevere in this object, which 
I consider as best calculated for the safety of that very 
protestant establi^ment to which it is said to be 
inimical : and I have the longest hope, an^ety, and 
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confidence^ that the period i$ not far remote \^hen this 
house^ vnl\ see the justice and sound policy of conccidiDg 
this salutary, wise, nod beneficent measure. 

, Sir John Newport^ Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald, Mr. Dillon^ 
Mr. John Latoucbe, Sir John Hippesley, Colonel Hutchinson^ 
and Mr^ Hawthorn supported the motion. Mr. Archdall, Mr* 
ShaWy Mr. Hiley Addington, Sir George Hill, and Sir William 
Dolben opposed it. After Mr. Fox had replied, the house divided, 
fvien there appeared. 

For Mk Fmfs motion - - - . - 1 24 

Against //-*..---. 336 

« 

Majorkj against the petition «. £i2t 
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CAPT. WRIGHT'S IMPRISONMENT. 



Judy 9; 1805. 

Mr. WINDHAM felt it to be hta duty^ previdusly. 
to the separtttbn of the house for the session, to recall 
to their recollection a subject of much interest^ which 
he had twice before had occasbo. to mentio&y once a( 
the close of the hot session and again at the commaa^c^ 
ment of the present. This Mras the case of Captains 
Wright^ an officer who had been captured with hit 
dUp, when^ sendng on the high seas in the regular 
ctmne of Us pro&sabn, a^^with His Ma^est/s com- 
nyasion. in \m pockfet. This was mttarial to shew that 
his case iitras not distinguished by any circumstance 
from that of the other prisonirs of war ; but thd 
Fnsck Empennr^ it appeared, thought he had beestf 
aqA>yed on other sendees^ as in lamUbg: men upon 
the coast of Fiance^ .which placed him on a dififerent 
£DOling£rem prisoners. of war. When questioned on 
dus kead^ Gtiptaiii Wrig^ .very pxoperiyy and bs^ 
m^g^t hsite beett eiqMiQtcd fpom men even- far lesai 
d e t earnkml thto bey rdustd tdgire an ansirer ^ugh 
menaced, not obscurely, with proceedings that went 
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toaffect his life. Nothing so atrodous, however, had 
been perpetrated^ but he had been coimmtted a close 
prisoner to the Temple^ demctf pen, ink, and paper, 
and excluded from all connnnnieation With persons^ 
without. The severity of the confinement there could 
be explained from exper^ce by a gallant officer then 
in his eye (Sir Sydney Smith), who had, after escap- 
kig conjfinement there, nobly revenged hunself upoif 
his oppressors by bis illustrious exploits ki the defence 
of Acre ; exploits, he would venture to~ say, not ta 
be exceeded by any thing which could' be found in the 
naval or military annak of any ccimrry* 
* As to the truth of the charge against Captain 
Wright, he thought it unnecessary to inquire into it $ 
il being a matter of perfect indifference* for the pieseiM 
purpose whether it was true or not. Nobody, lie 
supposed, would contend, that to put on shore upoo 
M enemy's coast persons meaning to excite commotion 
or inscrrrection, was contrary to the laws of war. if 
it was, what would become of dl which the French^ 
had done during the course of the last war,^ in Isaiding 
Tandy and others on the coast of Ireland ? if men so* 
bnded were not pf the nation on whose coast they 
landed^ and yet did not avow themselves as enc pii cs , 
they i were liable to be tieated as spies. lf> they were 
8id>jects of that nation, they might be treated as lebds 
or ^traitors: but neither in one case or the other, was 
there any ground for charging with a breach of the 
hws of war those by whom they wereianded. Tbt 
fiict was, that the hostility of dMB. Eraoeh EsqieMir 19^ 
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Captaift Wi%ht arose from W» having beM die doem 
frieiid andjndmate associale of the gallant oflSber to> 
^(hh h^ had before aUuded. 

How Ca{>tain Wright was to be reKeved now, tie 
cxHild not say ; and though that ofiiter had ewrj 
dami on the country, his rdief was not'^tbe principal * 
o^nsideration, biit the prevention of snoilar acts of 
violence in fiiture; Retaliation in the first mstance waa 
the only means of preventing such violence. The 
imiissbn of that retaliation was as much as to tett 
Bonaparte he might do what he pleased, and we^ 
diould not retaliate for fear of what he dK>uld after- 
wards do. If we were once td admit tlus, it would 
amount to a confession of inferiority, which must have^ 
the most fatal effect upon the country and ypon every 
man eii^>loyed in its service. What officer wbuld 
enter a service when exposed to such violence ? --— But 

• 

what people would not flock to it, if assured that any^ 
«nwarrttitable violence offered them would be repdled 
irith die whole wagbt of the nation ? -— This principles; 
he was sorry to say, had sufiered considerable relaisa- 
tion in its application towards the enemy with whom 
we have had to do in the last and present war. The 
admission of inferiority that would follow from ouv 
being afraid to retaliate would be the most' grievous 
d^radation. It had been said, that Bonaparte l»d a 
kxAA npoa us through the persons that had beeft 
detauned' at the commencemient of the war at Verdim# 
These were no doubt so many hostages, butnot dis* 
tingttisfaable fimm diose who became hostagea by beii^ 



flttde prismiM ef wur in the c^nric^ of their c&imtaf* 

If. tkey were to be « distinguished^ as- many ^ them 
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undoubtedly might, it was in a way not to eatiile tb/tm 
to any pr efer^ce^ . If they had not less, they had not 
greater clainw upon tbq feeling of. the country, eqpe-^ 
» dally such ! as had g^oe to Fr^ce for amusenneot 
without bu^Aess or iiecessity. So far, he ^ated, if k 
dioukl be $u]^A)sed that retaliation would be pro** 
duotive of the intex^ded appceheoded omsequenoes. 
But what gi'ound was there to Appose that it woviU 
be productive of such consequences? The Frenich 
Emperor^ g^^eat as he was^ was not released from the 
obligations of public faith^ nos without the reach of 
tbe public o(»nioa of hi^ subjects, <^ whom the e&cta 
of the retaliation would falL He saw that the attempt 
would be. made with infinitely les$ advai2tage late 
than at first. Without pretending to answer ft»r k 
BOW, or at any tiiiie, he w&ts stron^y of o|nnkm tbar 
k wouid have been effedtual in the finst instance; h 
must be gfievou4y a&ctiog to the country to know^ 
that a nierifiorbus^ officer had been suffered to langnidt 
uiKkf serefity which he had ^awa upea htmsclf by 
his 'zealom eflce^oasi m ite service* 
. He had niesttioned this suJbjrect last ses^oa, afed had 
bem .^vea to uaderstand that .some steps would btf 
lakeaL * lif r^ yfem tp ^oeeed ^ih. the buakaiesi now*^ 
be shotiUI ceiicfude what h^ ha4. to si^r with armotkkri 
feir..asb aecoimt of inba(t ^ps had been takai* Ho 
shj(»iUL oimi tba^ hc|weiier» as jking; aa her had wUf 
giOMftdr to hope 4hal futtber mm»tic^ wdutdibeHrteti 
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during the recess; and he should confine himself 
now to a notice^ that if no such steps should be taken, 
he would bring the matter before parliament early next 
session^ 



No reply woi made to Mn Windham* The unfirtunaie ob'- 
ject/rfbis compasfim S9on aftemvards suffered death in the Tempk 
at Paris J -^ it is not preasilj known by what means / htt he 
had previously assured his friends that no pressure of caiamitf 
should ever drive him to commit suicide^ whatetier might be rr» 
parted of him to that effect. "^ 
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ADDRESS ON THE KING'S SPEECH, 



January 21, ito6. 

J. HE spach of the Lords Commissufners having been reaJ» 
mn address n$as moved by Lord Francis Spencer^ and seconded by 
Mr. Ainslie. Lord Henry Petty read an Amendment which be 
had prepared^ disapproving of the part which the ministers had 
taken in promoting the recent unsuccessful confederacy of our 
allies against France, This amendment^ however^ be forbore to 
move, on account of Mr. Pitfs alarming illness, but Reposed to 
tring the sub/ect forward for discussion at an early day. Mr. Foff, 
i^^oving of the sentiments expressed in the amendment, con^ 
eurred in the propriety of a short delay. Lord Qastkreagh /«- 
pressed his confidence that His Majestfs ministers would be able 
to justify most completely their conduct and measures i tfler 
which, 

Mr. WINDHAM said, he did not mean to enter 
into die consideration of topics, which had been for 
the same cause avoided on both sides of the house. 
In the few words he had to say, he meant to confine 
himself solely to stating his entire concurrence with 
the sentiments expressed by his Honourable Friend 
who had spoken last but one, and by his Noble 
Friaid who had preceded. He agreed, that to enter 
into the discussion at present, would not be possible, 
conformably to the feelings which must prevail uni- 
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vetsaliy both ki the House and in* the coosxtrj. It 
was impossible eren for those, who had never known 
what it was to live in any habits c^ friendly or sodai 
intercourse with the Right Honourable Gentleman 
alhided to» not to fed thatt it would be one of the 
inoist painful tasks that could be imposed upon them, 
to enter into an adverse, discussicm on. the merits of 
measures in which he was so deeply concerned, at a 
momei]^ when he was lying on a bed of sickness, not 
without good grounds, he traced, for hoping his re- 
covery, but with the danger necessarily incident to 
such a situation. It was not however what must be 
the feelings of any one on such an occasion, that was 
to be considered : men must perpetually be compelled 
ta do, at the call of duty, what was in the highest 
degree unpleasant and painful to them. But it hap- 
pened here, that what made the task painful, did, in 
the same degree, disqualify them for the performance 
of it. Even this consideration however could not long 
delay the discussion in question. The moment must 
be at hand, should the Right Honourable Oentle- 
man's illness be prolonged, when the public interests 
could no longer wait, and when this task must be 
performed, with whatever pain or at whatever disad* 
vantage. -But die pressure of public affairs, great as 
it was, would still, it was hoped,*, allow of a short 
respte, such as was now proposed ; and if so, every 
one must wish, that such respite should be given. 
Let us hope, in the mean while, that some favourable 
change may take place, which, if it cannot remove that 
part of our embarrassments which arise from the 
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idbsence cf the Rigiit Hmoerable Genlkmw, may £ree 
tts at least £roin that glomn and dqyresaon ivhidi the 
iqipieheiided cxdncdon of great and transcendent 
talent and high qualificatbna, in the midst o[ the most 
splendid :£>rtime, cannot Ml to produce even in the 
miads of those irho may have been most opposed 
to the political system of which they made part. 



Tic muian/or the uddrtss ivas ^orr^d. wtko0 iivisHn* 
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MR. PirrS FUNERAIi. 



Jammry 27^ a8o6. 

IVIR. JsTi Loicellfs moved a» address U HU Mj^e^.th^ he 
wuld be pUaud to giv^ directions that the retmitu ^ the, Right 
Honourable Williatp JPttt be interred at the public charge^ ^nd 
a monument be erected to his memory, in Westminster Aibey. 
This motion having been seconded by the Marquis of Titchfietd^ 
suppinrted by Mr, J. H. Browne^ Lord Louvaine, Mr. Hitey 
'Mdington, Sir H: Buxton, ireneral Ihrlton and Earl Temple^ 
and opposed by Lord Foltrtone, Mr. William Smith, and the^ 

Marquis ofDkiuglas, ' 

. ■ * 

Mb. WINDHAM rose wd spoke as follows : -*^ 
However paiziful I may feel the situation ja wbich I 
stand, I feel that there is a duty imposed upoi^ me 
tkdxl am bouod to diachai'ge. Nothing can be more 
easy and aatisfitcfeory^ than; to comply with tbit advice 
wUch has been givea to aU parties, not to let their 
political Jbo9tiliiia$ he (^ried to the gi^ye, and that op 
euoh an occamn as this» they shojild bury all animo- 
cities. For my part» Ae only di&calty I j^iojM^ find 
in compiyiog iridi this advice is^ that I have no political 
animofiitiea xo binry. Although I join aince^y in aid«- 
msiatioa of the gmat taleata of the Rigbl Honourable 
4aendenaa vlio ia .iioir no mare^ yet I t3mk that 
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those talents cannot be said to have been fortunate in 
the result, and I must obsenre, that by the custom of 
this country, and, indeed, by the custom of every 
natbn, at all times, these extraordinary honours are 
only conferred where there is a certain unicm of merit 
and success. This should not be regarded as a mere 
question of feeling, but it should be considered whether 
die honours proposed to be granted are customary, or 
.whether they are strictly merited. There is a sort of 
fortitude on which men sometimes pride themselves, 
<— die fortitude of bearing well the pain of others : 
there is a sort of generosity also, that loves to indulge 
Itself at the expence of others' feelings : let us take 
care in the present case, that we are not indulging our 
gea&toAty at the expence of our public duties. I 
know of no function requiring to be discharged under 
a sense of more solemn obligation than that which 
relates to the adjudication of national honours ; these 
are claims not to be decided by a momentary feelings 
but by a strict and impartial examination of the merits 
of the case. 

Let us understand the nature o£ the proceeding in 
which we are engaged; let us know upon what 
ground the supporters of thils motion meaQ to rely* 
Do they mean to say, that the greatest tumours that 
the nation has to bestow, should be always given to 
splendid talents exerted in the service of the country ; 
or woufld they mean to mske a distmcnon, and only 
give them to men of great talent, who happened to be 
in public offices^ It appears to me, howevw, that 
great talents, .exerted in the service of the couatry,^ are 
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as well entitled to a high reward, if the possessor should • 
not happen to have been in public office, as if he had. 
Let us see how far this principle leads : it is said, you 
give the chief honours of the nation to those naval 
and military commanders who gain important victories ; 
and why not to those who guide their operations ? 
Must not their talents be presumed, at leasts as great ? 
Now, Sir, this can be easily answered. An important 
victory is generally a thing that admits of no dispute, 
no deception. The general who routs an enemy's 
army, or the admiral who destroys his fleet, leaves 
no doubt as to the service that he has performed, and 
is therefore, by the unanimous opinion of every body, 
considered as an object of high honour. When, on a 
late occasion, these honours were paid to an illustrious 
admiral *, all ranks and descriptions of people, the 
noble and the mean, the rich and the poor, the en- 
lightened and the ignorant, all felt equally that those 
honours were due, and every heart vibrated to the 
general expression of national gratitude and respect. 
No man can mis-state or misrepresent such actions as 
those ; they are not brought forward to answer any 
party views, or upon false pretences. It is for these 
reasons that there is a general concurrence in all 
countries to reward services of that description. Upon 
services of such a nature there is always almost an 
absolute unanimity of opinion ; but how ca(n it be 
expected that there will be any thing like an unani- 
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mity of opinion, when the question is concerning toe 
merits of a long political life ? It is for this reason 
that all nations make a distinction between the re- 
wards given to a successful commander, and to the 
minister under whom he has gained his success* 

But if it be said, that transcendant abilities, long 
^nd important services, long experience, and applica- 
tion of Ae mind to the important interests of the 
country, should claim as high a reward as is given to 
tbe most successful admirals or general^, 1 shall then 
ask, where were all those qualities and endowments 
more conspicuous than in the late Mr. Burke? 
Mr. Burke, however, was not honoured with a public 
funeral. And yet Mr. Burke was inferior to no man 
in the splendour of his talents, nor in the purity of his 
mind, nor in genuine and disinterested patriotism, nor 
in long experience and devotion to the public service. 
Where then is the difference of the cases? Do Gentlemen 
mean to rest it entirely upon this*, that men of splendid 
talents and endowments, if they happen to be in office, are 
entitled to the highest rewards a nation can bestow j 
but should they be out of office, they are not 'entitled 
to honours, although they should servd their country 
with equal zeal, integrity, and ability? In general I 
should say, that the presumptions were in favour of 
him who had served his country out of office, official 
situations being those which men^nay covet from other 
motives. In every point of comparison that could be 
made, Mr. Burke stood upon the same level with 
Mr. Pitt, and I do not see the reason for this difference. 
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If the objections to \Mr. Burke's having a public 
funeral had proceeded from my Honourable Friend 
(Mr. Fox), or those who vote_d with him in those 
times, I should not have been surprized : they might 
have conceived that bestowing such honours on a 
man who differed diametrically with them in opinion 
at that time, would imply a condemnation of their 
own conduct. . But that was not the case ; it was not 
from them that the objection came, but from Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House, who took 
Mr. Burke as the leader of their opinions, who cri«d 
him up to the skies, who founded theniselves upon 
what he had done, but who were afraid, that if they 
consented to such honours, it would appear as if they 
approved of all the sentiments of that great man, some 
of which were, perhaps, of too high a tone for them 
to relish. They, therefore, would not, at that time, 
have agreed to a resolution which would have declared 
Mr. Burke an excellent statesman* 

When the French revolution broke out, it not only 
broke up the whole system, of European politics, but 
k broke up, at the same time, many of the dearest 
connections which had united men in ties of private, 
as well as political friendships. I then differed upon 
that subject materially from the opinion of my Honour- 
able Friend (Mr. Fox), and being, in a great measure, 
induced by the authority, and pjessed indeed by the 
instigation, of the great man I have mentioned (Mr. 
Burke), I connected myself with the administration 
of which Mr. Pitt was at the head. It is not to be 
supposed, that because I joined his administration, 
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that I necessarily approved of every part of his systrai* 
The question with nie was, whether, upon the whole, 
the forming that connection, was not the most likely 
way to promote those objects, which, in my opinion, 
were desirable to be obtained. Whether in so doing, 
I judged right or wrong, or whether now, after the 
event, my opinion remains the same as it was before, 
are questions that are of little consequence. If I were to 
divide the whole of the political life of the distinguished 
person here spoken of, into two distinct periods, one the 
period before the breaking out of the French revolu- 
tion, and the other the period subsequent to that event, 
and that I were called to declare, whether I thought 
that either, separately, or both conjointly, were of a 
.sort to call for the honours now proposed, or to justify 
the character ascribed in the resolution, of an ^^ ex- 
cellent statesman,'^ I must say, no. I have no wish 
to bring forward my opinion in that respect at the 
present moment; but, when compelled to declare my- 
self, I must say what I think. I cannot consent to 
pronoimce an opinion different from what I thisfk the 
true one, and thus to contribute to mislead both the 
present time and posterity on a period of our history 
which it is most important for them to judge rightly 
of. With the fullest acknowledgement both of the 
talents and virtues of the eminent man in question, I 
do not think, from whatever cause it has proceeded, 
that his life has been beneficial to his country. For 
dieearlier part of it, including the commencement of his 
power, I must contradict every principle, that I ever 
maintained, if I said that it was so. For the succeeding 
10 
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period, the greatest in which a statesman was ever 
called to act, I cannot say, that he acted his part 
greatly. I do not judge merely from the event; 
though the event, for the present purpose, might be 
all that need be considered. The French revolution 
was, indeed, a storm, in which vessels, the best formed 
and conducted with the greatest skill, might easily 
founder : but, what I mean to say^ is, that, in my 
opinion, the vessel v^ras not conducted with, the greatest 
skill, and that it is, in all human probability, to the 
fault of the pilot, that we are to ascribe our present 
fearful situation. . This is no new opinion on my part : 
I must think so, if I think, as I have always professed 
to do, with the other great man that I have alluded to, 
Mr. Burke. 

I think it necessary to say thus much, in order to 
free myself from a supposed charge of inconsistency, 
in denying generally, the merits of a minister, with 
whom, for a considerable time, I had acted. But all 
that would result from this denial is, that the parts, in 
which I agreed, did not outweigh, in my opinion,, 
those in which I differed. I have stated, however, 
Ukeady, that even in those parts in which I agreed, my 
agreement was only qualified. I agreed, aa with re* 
spect to my Honourable Friends near me, from whom 
I totally differed ; but, as with respect to the opinion 
of Mr. Burke, I must be considered as widely dif- 
ferihg. 

' I repeat, that I feel it painful to oppose the motion ; 
but, I must say, that honours, of such a nature as is 
^ow proposed, ought not to be given hastily, from 
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any momentary feeling, but from a full conviction oa 
the part of each person who consents to them, that 
they ^re strictly merited, not by the possession merely 
of talents and virtues, but by great and essential ser-* 
vices, rendered, and acknowledged to have been 
rendered, to the. state. Can this be stated to be the 
case in the present instance? -An Honourable Gentle- 
man (Mr. Hawkins Browne) has cited the flourishing 
state of the finances and commerce of the country, 
compared with what they were twenty years ago^ as 
a decisive proof of what we owe to the eminent states- 
man that we have lost. But, woe betide us, if, in 
these times, we measure the prosperity of the country 
by its riches. When Honourable Gentlemen talk 
of our riches, we must ask how long we can be 
sure of enjoying them? ^ Three thousand ducats a 
year, and but a year in all those ducats !* The pros- 
perity of a country is to be estimated like a West- 
India -estate, not by its annual produce, but by its 
fee-simple. What did any one think of the value of 
an estate in the West-Indies, at the moment when 
Admiral Villeneuve was reigning triumphant in those 
seas } and, till the illustrious hero, whose funeral we 
lately celebrated, had arrived to drive him back ? 
. My great objection to granting the honours now 
demanded, is this : it has not been the usage of this 
country, or of mankind in general, to grant the 
highest rewards, unless in cases where merit has been 
crowned with success. Of the many admirals who 
have been rewarded with the peerage, in every in- 
stance there was a certain share of success as well as 
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of merit. If Lord St. Vincent had lost half his fleet 
in the action with the Spaniards, or Lord Nelson been 
defeated, either at the battle of the Nile, or oflf Tra- 
&lgar, although the highest exertion of courage and 
talents had been proved, the same rewards would not 
have been given. Lord Nelson displayed as much 
courage and enterprize at the imsuccessful attack of 
T#nerifie as in those glorious victories ; but if he had 
lost his life at Teneriffe, it can hardly be supposed, 
that he would have been honoured with such a funeral 
as was given to him when he fell in the arms of 
victory. Now, as to the success of Mr. Pitt, it must 
be allowed that the change in the state of this country 
and of Europe, during his time, has been most fatal,, 
and that the last periods of his life have been most 
disastrous. Can we, in the &ce of these facts, in the 
midst of the very ruin,, which his last measures have 
brought on ; whether by his fault or not, I do not 
enquire ; decree the highest' honours, that a grateful 
nation can render in return for the most distinguished 
services ? The character of these measures, and still 
more the general merits of his political life, can fliey 
be now discussed ? and should we not be complained 
of, were we now to attempt it, not only as opening a 
subject more proper for history than for a debate, but 
as cruelly raking up the ashes of the dead, now newly 
consigned to the tomb ? The honours which are now 
proposed, are such as the whole history of our country 
does not afford a parallel instance of, except in the ' 
case df his illustrious father. The services, however, 
that the great Lord Chatham had* rendered to the 
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country^ and the success of his measures^ were such as 
were never denied by any body ; and therefore, the re- 
solution which might be strictly applicable to the father, 
and which in that case was carried unanimously, 
stands in fatal contrast to the administration of his 
son ; which, in all its later periods, was eminently 
unsuccessful, and which very many considered as 
meriting disapprobation. 

For these reasons, I think we should exercise the 
' great and ^lemn privilege we possess with the most 
mature deliberation, and that we should not, contrary 
to the usual practice of this and every other country, 
give the highest honours of the state to 'mark the 
memory of a minister, who, though possessing talents 
a^ great as ever appeared in any age of the world, a 
character and frame of mind fitted for every thing 
most arduous, and feeling, as must have been the 
case, a strong desire that the country should prosper in 
his hands, was imsuccessful in the result, and will not, 
I fear, be recorded to posterity, as having advanced 
the real interests and the character of the country. 

After Mr. Windham concluded his speech^ Mr, Ryder^ 
Mr.Rosey LordXlastlereaghf and Mr.Wilbetforce spoke in 
favour of the motion j Mr. Ponsonby and Mr, Fox agaifist it. 
The House then divided^ and thf numbers were : 

For the motion ----- 258 
Against //.----- 89 



Majority - 



169 
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r 

February 3, 1806. 

Mr, CARTWRIGHT moved, « That an humble address he 
** presented to His Majesty^ to represent to His Majesty that 
** this House having received information^ that, on the death of 
«< the late Right Honourable William Pitt, he left debts to a 
•* considerable amount, for the payment of which his property 
** Hvas found insufficient, and being tfesirous to shew every tes* 
** timony of their esteem and respect for the memory of the said 
'* Right Honourable William Pitt, most humbly beseech His 
** Majesty to advance a sum not exceeding 40,000/. towards the 
** payment of the said debts, and to assure His Majesty, that this 
•• House will make good the sameP Mr. Bootle, having seconded 
the motion, 

Mr. WINDHAM felt satisfaction in thinking that 
it was as easy to concur in this vote, as it was difficult 
for him to agree to that which was proposed a few 
nights since. Every thing that related to great talents, 
long services, and those abilities that were ornaments 
to the country, demanded and received his approbation. 
The present motion had his assent, as it fell withm 
the distinction he had already drawn respecting public 
honours and munificence. It called for no vote of 
approbation in favour of an individual for the whole of 
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a long and varied course of public measures and 
public conduct, in contradicdoa to the opinions held 
or expressed by ^y gentleman, on various occasions, 
in the course of that public career. No man had a 
right to call . on another for any approbation of that 
nature, and he felt that every man so attempted to 
be called upon, had an undoubted right to complain* 
' In viewing the character of the deceased, no one could 
ascribe to him any low attachment to pecuniary gain ; 
his mind was above such considerations ; his concep- 
tions had too much grandeur to admit of any thing of 
that kind. He did not think that any dangerous 
precedent was set by this measure* If these debts 
|ad been contracted by profusion and excess, by dis^ 
ripation and vain luxuries, they might admit of a 
question. On the contrary, they were contracted by 
no lavish expenditure, no useless ostentation. The 
great character of Mr. Pitt's mind was too sterling to 
descend to those means of prodigality ; and he even 
.neglected what, in these times, was due to the situation 
he filled. He had an entire superiority to any thing 
of the nature of affectation. His salary was not 
enough to provide the indulgencies fit for his station, 
and the consequence was seen in the incurring of these 
debts. InsufEciency of salary, want of pecuniary at- . 
tention, and the necessary impositions to which he 
was exposed, must have combined to embarrass his 
affairs. He therefore considered, that, in the part the 
House were now called upon to act, they were not 
indulging themselves in .an improper sentiment of 
liberality, nor catching at any transient reputation of 
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magnanimity, nor wasting the public money; lior 
should he think that the case, even were they to 
make some provision for those who were most near 
and dear to the decease^. 

The motion was aslented to by Mr, Ponsqnby^ Lord Folkstone^ 
Mr. Rose, the Marquis of Douglas i Mr. Fox, and Mr.Can-^ 
ning. — Mr. William Smith opposed it. The question was put 
and carried, without a division* 
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List cf^His Majestfs Ministers appointed in February l8o6* 

Cabinet Ministers. 
Earl Fitzwillum - - - - President of the, Council. 
Lord Erskine ----- Lord High Chancellor. 
Viscount Sidmouth - - - Lord Privy Seal. 
Lord Grenville - - - . First Lord of the Treasury. 

(Prime Minister.) 
Lord Howick (late Mr. Grey) First Lord of the Admiralty. 
EarlofMoira ----- Master General of the Ord- 
nance. 
Earl Spencer ----- Secretary of State for the 

Home Department. 
Rt. I^on. Charles James Fox Secretary of State for Foreign 

Affairs. 
Rt. Hon. William Windham Secretary of State for the 

Department of War and 

the Colonies. 
Lord Ellenborough . - . Lord Chief Justice of the 

Court of King's Bench. 
Lord Henry Petty - - - Chancellor and Under-Trea- 

surer of the Exchequer! 
Not of the Cabinet. 
Lord Mlnto ----- President of the Board of 

Controul for the Affairs of 

India. 
Earl of Derby ----- Chancellor of the Duchy of 

Lancaster. 
Lord Auckland - - - - President of the Board of 

Trade. 
Rt. Hon. Richard Fitzpatrick Secretary at War. 
Rt. Hon. R. Brinsley Sheridan Treasurer of the Navy. 

Earl Temple ----It'^t* a-.'i 

Lord John Townshend - j J°'"^ Paymasters-General. 

Earl of Buckinghamshire 7 t • n ^ ^ t 

Earl of Carysfort - - - j Joint Postmastcra-Gencral. 

Rt. Hon. Nicholas Vansittartl o ^ . r , m 

John King, Esq. - - - J Secretaries of the Treasury. 

Sir William Grant - - - - Master of the Rolls. 
Sir Arthur Pigott - - .* - Attorney-General. 
Sir Samuel Romilly - - - Solicitor-General. 

Persons in the Ministry of Ireland, 
Duke of Bedford - . - - Lord Lieutenant. 
Rt. Hon. George Ponsonby - Lord High Chancellor. 
Rt. Hon. William Eljiot - - Chief Secretary. 
Rt. Hon. Sir John Newport - Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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April 3, i8o6. 

JVLR. WINDHAM introduced his measures for improving 
the Military Establishment of the country in the following 
speech : — 

Sir, 

The measures which I am about to propose are 
little more than the application of those general prin- 
ciples, which I have frequently had occasion to urge 
to the house, when questions connected with the state 
of our Military Establishments have made the subject 
of its deliberations. The knowledge that such ideas 
existed in the minds of many of my honourable col- 
leagues, as well as of myself,, naturally produced an 
opinion that some change conformably to these ideas 
was likely to be the consequence of our appointment 
to office. And, so far, the expectation was reasonably 
and just. But, when it was further supposed, that 
this change was to be immediate, that our appointment 
to office, and the adoption of measures meant as a 
permanent foundation for our Military Establishments^ 
was. to be one and the same thing, such ah expecta- 
tion was neither warranted by any thing said by myself 
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or hjzof of myHoQoorable Friends, ddier subsequently 
to our coming into office or previous to it, nor counte- 
nanced, in any degree, by the nature of die proceeding 
Itself.— For, ance what we proposed had more for 
its object to place the service on a right footing in 
future, than to devise expedients for meeting the pre- 
isent danger, the measures in view were precisely of that 
sort in which care was of more consequence than 
time ; in which it was more expedient that whatever 
was done should be done rightly, than that it should 
be done speedily. -— It is surprising therefore, that the 
HonouraUe Gentlemen opposite do not see, that in 
calling so loudly for new measures, they are pronounc- 
ing a condemnation on those heretofore taken ; that 
in carrying so high their expectations of change, when 
no change was announced from this side of the House, 
they betray a conviction that things had been left in a 
state in which change was absolutely necessary. I 
have said, and say still, that the Military Establish- 
ments of the country are on a false and vicious state, 
that they stand on a footing on which they cannot 
stand long"; but I have never said, that thefy could 
not stand for an instant ; that something must be done, 
no matter what, or the fabric must fall to the ground. 
It is the Honourable Gentlemen who are talking this 
language. There is an expression known in the army, 
applicable to what happens sometimes imder an un- 
lucky field-officer, and is called '^ clubbing the bat- 
talion," by which is meant, throwing the battalion into 
such complete confusion, so mixing the front with the 
rear, the flanks with the centre, the right with the 
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left, the grand divisions \vith the sub-divisions, that it 
is impossible for the most skilful adjutant or mijor, by 
any series of words of command, to bring it again 
into order. The Honourable Gentlemen seem to 
flatter themselves, and certainly not without reason, 
that under this head, as well as under many others, 
they have completely " clubbed the battalion/' and then 
they stand by, grinmng and rubbing their hands, 
exulting in the confusion they have made, and calling 
triumphantly upon their successors to shew what they 
can do, in putting things to rights again. 

Sir ; this task I am now to attempt, in that part of 
the affairs of the country which relates to its Military 
Establishments. I am to state^ to the House, those 
measures, by which His Majesty's servants are endea<» 
vouring to provide a permanent security^against those 
permanent dangers, by which .the existence of the 
country is threatened : for we have gone on too long 
in thinking only of the exigency of the moment^ in 
supposing that our task was done when we had staved 
off the danger for the present year, though at the 
price of exhausting the resources and weakening the 
defence of the country, for years to come. 

The first object that a person engaging in such a 
task must have to look to, though it may seem super- 
fluous and almost pedantic, formally to lay down the 
position, is an Army: by which I mean, a class of 
men set apart from the general mass of the com- 
munity, trained to particular uses, formed to peculiar 
notions, governed by peculiar laws, marked by parti- 
'cular distinctions ; who live in bodies by themselves, 
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not fixed to any certain spot^ nor bound by any settled 
employment ; who *' neither toil nor spin j*' whose 
home is their regiment ; whose sole profession and 
duty it is to encounter and destroy the enemies of their 
country whoever they are to be met with, and who 
in consideration of their performing that duty, and the 
better to enable them to perform it, receive a stipend 
from the state, exempting them from the necesdty of 
seeking a provision in any other mode of life* I do 
not mean to say, that Great Britain has not at this 
time, as it has had at' all others, a class of men answer- 
ing to this description ; that the men of this class are 
not as excellent in their kind as at any former period ; 
and that the amount of their number is not great as 
compared with any thing but the exigency of the 
times. I do not mean to assert either, that we are not, 
in our language, ready enough to confess their im- 
portance^ and to declare, that in all the steps we take, 
we have for our chief object the increase and improve* 
ment of. this description of men : but, what I do mean 
to say is, that our conduct in this respeet is at variance 
with our professions, as oilr language is, at different 
times, at variance with itself* 

Of all the measures connected with military objects, 
in which the House has been employed for years, 
what is the number that have even had in view the 
improvement of the regular army, and how much 
fewer are those, which can fairly pretend to have been 
conducive to that end ? Though the Army, it was said, 
was finally to be benefited, the first object of die 
measure has always been, not to create an Army^ but 
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a substitiite for an Army ; and, in the course of this, 
we have so filled our minds with levi^ in mass, 
armed citizens, armed nations, and other ideas of that 
sort, diat the very first conception and notbn of an 
Army appear to be altogether forgotten. We seem to 
suppose, that whenev^ we have got a set of men 
together, no matter on what principle combined, have 
put them in a certain dress, ranged them in a certain 
order, and taught them certain exercises, that, as far 
as that number goes, we have created an Army ; 
which is about as wise, as what we see of children in 
didr ^rts, who, when they have fixed a piece of 
stick m the ground, fancy they have planted a tree. 
What is wanting in either case, is the vital prindi^e. 
We percme this in the case of the children, but 
never suspect that the same is true of our own at' 
tempts, when we suppose that we can create armies 
without danger and without discipline. Danger and 
discipline are the very sap and juices out of which all 
t^at has life and action must spring : it is from them 
aloiie must arise the real military character ; as fix>m 
the military character must proceed all that can really 
constitute an Army. How danger must operate to 
this end, k obvious to every one ; but it would not be 
difficult to shew, that discipline is equally necessary, 
and that all the high military virtues, whose charac- 
teristic is courage, grow, like flowers out of dung, 
from a principle that is founded in fear. There must 
be some extraordinary property in armies, that can 
enable them to produce effects so far beyond the 
natural powers of their numbers. 

VOL. II. ^ 
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- I wish the . hptise to i:€coU9ct hp^ fitile, 9i all 
t]me9» the fate of wtions^ wl^en oontenciuig ng^afiM 
^adi othnTy hsis been d^ided by an^ tbittg but tli^ 
Qp^ratioas of th^r armies. The Wsifil^ ^te past» or, 
ntlmtf never eii^ed but among rude aad usic^ti^a^ 
aafaons^ vhea one country contended against anolh« 
by the general strength of its popnlatioD(» when the 
strength of the army vas the mere amount of the 
physical force and courage of tbe indmduals who 
composed it*. Nations now, and in every more im* 
plowed state of society, even before the great revolHp 
ttpn produced in the world by the invention of gua- 
powdor, were, brought to act upon each otla^ cmly by 
the in^d^rvention of their ajmies* The arsms are the 
chiini^ns on each side, to which the cowtxies seve- 
rally commit their quarrel ; and wh^ the cbi^mpkxn 
^}s» t^e cause, is lost. The panies^ are heard onl^ by 
ib^ ^g^nsjel. In how many instances has it. ever h^p* 
pi^ed, that when the army was. defeated the contest 
ws^ vestor^d by an insurrecti<xi of the people at large ? 
This, notion, therefore, of a levy in mass, 90 far ^ 
^s:)>erience has hitherto gone, would s^m to be one to 
which it would be whoUy unsafe to trust. The pe<^4e 
in. Q^ass ai?e like metal in the ore : *-^ and as all the 
iroix diat ever came from a Swedish mine would never 
hew a. block, or divide a plank, till it was wrought 
and fashioned imto the shs^e of a hatchet, or a saw, 
so. the strength of a people can never, perhaps, be 
made capable of produicii^ much dfect in war, till it 
is extcacted partially, and moulded into that factitious 
a^d highly polished instrument, called a& ar«y« 
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The only imt2»» in modem: timesp, that would aeem; 
to contradict this ^oiwicai, is Amerio^- But America 
vaa embted to resist by its diafiance, Md by its vaet" 
nes9. The »rin. o£ this cotmtry could act but feebly, 
vhenr stretched across the Atlatoitic ; and the forces th^t 
arrived theire were dispersed aad lost in the immense 
expsooe whkh they bad to occupy. There was M 
ocean of three thousand niiks k^ front, apd a conrtiiieat' 
q£ bouadless extent behind* America i& therefore 
hardly an instance. In the cases that are properly io^ 
^ances^ ia what manner have things happened ? The 
taie^ experience i& the most deci^ve. What are the 
two eventsi^ which more perhaps than any cither two^ 
have decided the fate of the preseat world ? Theb9Ctle6 
of Mareagp. and Austerlitz. Yet, what were thcte 
events,, esccept as laarking the poweir of armies^ cdriiH 
pared wkh the consequences whkb< they severaUy pro-' 
dttced ? What were the numbers conieeFned, the spave 
Qcaui»ed, th^; time employed,. the lives hxt on those 
days, compared with the states and kingdoms whose 
isLte was then decided? Why weie the smlliona of 
people con^smg those statto to receive their doom 
hem t^ issue of a combat betweea a few thousands 
Oft tiiei plains of AusterHta or Mareago I Yet such was 
tkeiact. The battle is lost,, and Europe subnuts ixiK 
stantly to the wHl of the coBc^4eror. . 

But it is^ not merely that the fact is so ; ouc^dwa 
opinionsrareia perfect conformity to thia feet, whenever 
we reason upon the affaics, not of our own, but of anjr 
albeD country. Wbm the Emperora jof. Fsantfeiaad 
Germany drew, fisrth theiu armies, lafiely to AgSb^ n^ 
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specdve frontieiS) what did we ever eaq>ect was to 
stop the progress of either army, but the aimy op- 
posed to it ? Why, in fact, were the armies drawn out 
at all, if to stop the progress of an army the populatioii 
of a country could be sufficient ? When general Mack 
was defeated, we looked to nothing but the Russians. 
No one ever dreamt, if they likewise were defeated, 
or withdrawn, that Buonaparte was not to proceed to 
Vienna, with as little trouble, and in as short a time, as 
was necessary to march that distance. Yet, it was not 
because there did not exist in those countri^ a brave 
and warlike people animated by the usual feelings of 
men attached to their prince, and loving thdr ancient 
institutions, and abhorring the idea of a foreign yoke. 
AH these diere were ; yet of five and twenty millions 
of loyal subjects, by whom the Emperor boa^sed to be 
surrounded, not five-and-twenty perhs^ were found, 
by whom the smallest resistance was a^empted, when 
once the armies were overthrown. If ever there was 
a country cadculated to be defended by its inhabitants ; 
if ever there were inhabitants qualified to defend a 
country, it was Swisserland, and the Swiss. The 
country was a succession of passes, where an handful 
of men might defend themselves, one should suppose, 
against thousands: the inhabitants were a nation of 
warriors ; strong in limb, stout in heart, whose coura^ 
in Europe was proverbial } who had all seen service^ 
and who were attached, beyond measure, to their 
nafive soil. Yet, without any falling off, perimps, 
from their ancient character, how little were these 
people able to do^ even in defence of such a-country. 
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against thie force and skill, and active powers of a re* 
gular army ! 

The case may possibly be widely different here. 
I hope, and trust, it will be so. I am willing to push 
as far as any body the hopes to be entertained from 
die zeal, the energy, the patriotism, the intelligence, 
the creative talents, the enterprising spirit, the high 
mind, and determined valour, of the inhabitants of 
these islands; but, though I vdll hope every thing 
from these qualities, and do feel sanguine that -the 
hope will not be disappointed, I will not, when I can 
avoid it, make them part of my calculation. And 
here it is whimsical to observe, that while certain 
gentlemen are charging me as indulging my £mcy, 
and dealing in theoretical opinions, it is they themselves, 
if their modesty would suffer them to perceive it, who 
are the real theorists, and who, like the gentleman in 
the French comedy, are talking prose without know- 
ing any thing of the matter. Their opinions are, I 
trust, perfectly well founded ; but still, as leading to 
conclusions different from those which experience has 
hitherto taught, they are no more than theory ; whilst 
I, whom they accuse as theoretical, am keeping close 
in my conduct, whatever J may do in my hopes, to 
the dull and beaten road of experiejfce. 

In the mean time the facts and reflections above set 
forth, the object of which is to recall to gentlemen's 
minds the importance of regular armies, will not be 
deemed superfluous or misplaced, if we either consider 
the system which has been pursued by the country for 
aome years pa^, or turn our thoughts at once to the 
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result, namety, the very important, and, as some may 
think, very -alarming fact, that of the regular forces, 
(as it is now the fashion to call them) to >^hich the 
ddFence of thfe country must be entrusted in case of 
invasion, not less than one hundred thousand are 
composed of troops, who, by the very tenure of their 
service, can have never seen a battle, till they come 
to fight that first (and perhaps last) battle, (against 
troops, too, such as they will have to contend with), 
which must be decisive, probably of the fate of the 
country. 

Assuming, then, the importance of regular armies, 
which no one denies, but which every one seems dis- 
posed to forget, the next enquiry is,. --^ how they are 
to be obtained ? that is to say, in the |)tesent instance, 
how we are to insure to the country, what, for many 
years, unquestionably, it has never had, — a constant 
and permanent ^ source of recruiting adequate to the 
iupply of its regular forces? — T!Tie nature of thmgs 
here yields us but the option of one of two modes ; 
force or choice. In most of the countries of Europe, 
the nature of the government admits of a recurrence 
to the former of these modes ; and, undoubtedly, 
"Whenever that is the case, where the power of the 
government is such, that persons acting in its behalf, 
have ho more to do than to go forth among the 
artisans and the peasantry, taking with theni the 
standard they mean to observe of age and size, and 
selecririg, of those who are found to aniwet it, as 
many as will suit tHeir purpose, there can be no pro- 
.cess so easy, so '^ffecttrali' so <biertain} biit, unluddly 
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for Ae pt^s&at object, though *ha))^Iy for i^ery other ^ 
this is a process to whith this cotintry damiot resoit. 
It 18 not diat the ab^ract iight iJiivamiAg $ there mu^ 
be in every country a supreme power, and, in thecwry, 
nothing, can limit what is supreme ; but practically, the 
exercise of this power is so fettered and controlled, the 
measures of force which we can employ are so coniSned 
to legal forms, so abridged, restricted, constrained, 
suxd modified^ that the effect is reduced to almost, no* 
thiiig ; the 'machine is stopt by its friction. 

But, it is not merely on the score of ihefficacy that 
measures of this sort are objectionable. I'he force of 
free countries, while it is inefficacious oftett in i^esped: 
to its object, is ten times more efficacious than that of 
the most arbitrary, with respfect to the severity of its 
'operation* A purely arbitrary power Is, by its nature, 
a dfecretionaiy oile; and discretion, ^hett vested in 
proper hands, anc^^ where no ieniptatioh exists' to the 
abuse of it, is the best and mildest of ^11 riiles. . A 
German prince^ or Russian nobleihah, who had hh 
subjeJcts 6r Vassals before hinij could dispense with this 
mah to whom service was a hal'd^hip, and. sa^ ^ 
another, tb Whom it might be no biirtheti at kll, yoti 
shall serve ih «his room. But Ihe law c^ mak^ tib 
6uch distinctions, can have no such fee^gs ; it nmst 
take whatev« comes before it, without considering the 
hardship it inflicts,' or whether it is operAting upon a 
live Subject oi* a dead. It works like a machitiej like a 
mill, atid wo^id gHhd the miller, if he fehbuld Happen 
to fell hi, wilh & Kttle coiriputlttion as it wduld the 
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These vtf ^pe^ii^ gMeraOy, die obfectkms to die 
we of coerchre racaas^ in a ceiuilr^ like dm. Bu^ 
after all, our meaanres of feice, as applied to mililary 
senrice^ are measures of force osly itt name. We 
force nodiing but the money. That we can do ; we 
can make the men- pay ; but the^senrice is at last per- 
formed by the man who engages Yoluntarily* The 
real character, therefore,«of our measures of compul- 
sory service, is only that of a tax, said of the worst of 
all taxes, that of a tax by lot. Let a tax be imposed 
equally, so as to bear in its due proportion upon all 
part9 of the community, and there is nothing hardly 
which a country like this cannot sustain. One may 
venture to say,.that if a tax of a million could be laid 
ctn in the course of a night, without any notice firom 
discussions in this house or otherwise, and with the 
art possessed by a late great financier, whose race is 
run, or by that of my Noble Friend, whose star is now 
beaming above the horizon, and rising, I trust, to equal 
glory, the country mi^t nev^ discover diat any new 
burthen was imposed upon them. Some might con- 
ceive, perhaps, that they felt a little heavier } as men 
do in different states of the atmosphere ; but having 
no barometer to ascertain the fact, they would ascribe 
the opinion to fancy, and think no more oi it. Were 
this million, however, instead of bdng dispersed in the 
way which I have supposed, divided into 20,000 shares 
of 50/. each, or even into 50,000 shares of 20/. each, 
and levied on those who might be selected for that 
purpose, and on many of whom it must fall by lot, k 
is easy to see what calamity it must produce; that it: 
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might ervisik some cme at erery stq> it took ; would 
draw blood at almost every stroke. 

Nothing therefcnre can foe either so f^be in principle, 
or so oppressive in practice, as what we entitle measures 
of compulsory service, and which so many, without 
cmiaderatk)n, are perpetually calling for. We heaur 
every day that the crisis of the Country demands sacri- 
fices, that half measures .will not do, that we must 
have something strong. These calls come, I am afraid, 
in general, from those, who hope, after all, that the 
strength of the measure will not fall upon them. 
Let us settle our minds distinctly upon the subject. 
I)o we mean a conscription, which, proceeding by 
ballot, (the only mode I presume we think of) shall 
be conclusive as to the person on whom the lot fall% 
and compel him, whoever he may be, to serve for a 
limited term as a soldier ? If we do, the hardship will 
be £3und to be such as no country could endure. If 
we do not, if we mean that he shall be at liberty to 
commute lus service, then he either commutes it 
for a fixed fine, which brings us to the sort of tax, 
which has been just spoken of, or for a substitute, and 
then we instantly run up the bounty to an amount 
which, besides being a tax, and a tax still more heavy, 
makes it impossible in future to supply the army by 
any other means. — -- We have, in hcty had experience 
of these measures ; and the effect of the trial, though 
necessary perhaps at the time, and certainly productive 
of much immediate advantage, does not encourage a 
r^titicm of the attempt. If a conscription is pro* 
pteed, numbers ate instantly ready to declare m its 



favour ; foot, if 700 ontf dnnge the naaie, and adc 
whether we shall renew the act for the army c£ re^ 
serve, however productive that ^ measure was, nosing 
certainly a greater number of men than has been 
laised before or since in the same time, die feeling is 
instantly reversed, and we declare decidedly against any 
measure of the sort. 

I will not pretend to $ay, that no such measure can 
at any time be resorted to. It is impossible to say, to 
what the exigencies of the times and the necessity of 
the state may drive us. But of this I am sure, that 
without a more urgent necessity than exists at this mo- 
ment^ measures so oppressive in their immediate effects, 
and so injurious in their lasting ccmsequences^ should 
aot be resorted to, till it was seen that mikter and 
more legitimate methods were incapable of succeeding^ 
^^^ These methods are many of them so obvious and 
simples that it seems to be matter of no small surprise, 
if in all this time we should never have thought of 
having recourse to them. If our army is to be <Jon^. 
posed of men ^ho enter voluntarily, -iti what posdbl^ 
Way can we hope to fill it but by briiigk^ th^ s^r¥iee 
to a state in which it may be an ot^ject ctf their ehotee? 
Our sfttempt, on the contrary, sdetns for tmtiy years 
to have been to induce men to ekigage in % servjice 
which » not the object of thar chdce. Can it bt 
surpriangthat we should have fefl*d ? We (Complain 
that the part of our popuiatidti wil^g to mgag6 A 
miUtai'y service, upon the terms dfl which it id nam 
offered, is lK>t suffideiitly fluttierbus tb fiimfeh iht 
supply required, ^^heanwer ifi^ tf yott c^tidf oliMgf 
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the eta^e of your popuUntkm, change the state of your 
eervice ; improve it till it becomes an object to greater 
numbers than are at present inciined to engage in it. 
Without this, our means of recruiting must^ for a part 
of it^ be mere deception and artifice. We are in the 
state of men selling wares inferior in value to the price 
we ask for them ; and, accordingly, are perpetually say- 
ing, that none but the ignorant and the thoughtless 
-will ever be tempted to became buyers. To such a 
pass has this got, that of late years one of our chief 
resources has been by recruiting bbys. Men grown 
up, with all the grossness, and ignorance, and con- 
sequent want of consideration incident to the lower 
classes, are too wary to accept our ofiers : we must 
add to the thoughtlessness arising from situation, the 
weakness and improvidence of youth. Why this, un- 
less the trade of a soldier is incapable of such improve^ 
ment as may bring it into competition with a sufficient 
portion of the trades and callings in lower life ? 
' Nothing can shew more the false state into which 
our system of recruiting is fallen, than the practice^ now 
so long familiar to us as to be received as a matter of 
course, of engaging men to serve by bounties. We 
fwget that this was not always S6; that within the 
memory of many of us,- so late as within a few years 
•^tRe breaking out of the American war, the idea of 
bounty, properly speelking; was unkhown. A guinea 
to provide' the recruits with necessaries, and a crown tb 
drink' the' 'king's health, was all that was given uppn 
enlfettnettt. Thef isefvicc itself was the bounty. What- 
e?yer is added, shews d^isfivdy, that tfie service doe^ 

ID 
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not stand upon its true footing; and the amount of 
the boimty , bating the change in the value of money, 
would be the measure of the deviation, if it was not 
that by our injudicious methods and the competitbn 
diat has been thus excited, we have raised these boun- 
ties beyond their natural amount. All that is given 
by government to induce any man to enter the service, 
is a confession that the pay and condition of a seedier is 
not what it used to be, a real equivalent, in the estima- 
tion of the man entering, for the value of his service. 
We are paying a man to accept what we offer : we are 
buying the buyer. 

Never, therefore, can the system of supplying the 
Army be considered as resting upon its proper basis, 
till the necessity of bounty ^hall have ceased ; and till 
the trade and calling of a soldier shall be brought to 
the state of other trades and callings, for entering into 
which no man receives a premium, but where, on the 
contrary, a premium is often paid for permission to 
enter. Such a change cannot be brought about at 
once. When things have long gone on in an im- 
proper channel, time must be required to tiim them. 
But this must be the end aimed at, and I know not 
what there is to prevent its being ultimately attained. 

Two things are necessary : the first and most im- 
portant is, that the condition of service should be such, 
as that a sufficient portion of your population, knowing 
,what it is, should consider it as an eli^ble calling ; •— » 
that there shpuld exist, at all times, dispersed in the 
community, a sufficient number of individuals, if they 
can but be found out, to whom the life and condition 
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of a soldier, such as it may be made^ MPith all its ad- 
vantages and all its disadvantages, should, instead of a 
hardship, be considered as preferable to the conditions 
and callings in which they must otherwise have to sed& 
a livelihood. Without this, the supply of the Army 
by voluntary enlistments is impossible : it must be by 
force or firaud ; or, what is much the same thing, by 
bribing men to do, through the influence of some 
sudden tanptation, or momentary passion, what they 
will be ready to , destroy themselves for having done 
the moment after. But supposing the state of the 
service to be such as is here described, something yet 
remains to be done, namely, to make the fact generally 
known and understood among those wkh whom it is to 
operate* - It is not sufficient that your wares are good, 
diat they are worth the price you ask, you must have 
them properly advertised ; you must expose them in 
proper situatbns ; must shew them advwtageously in 
your shop windows ;' must carry them to the prq>er 
£urs and mari^ets. If you put your shop in a back 
^reet, or if you do not have your advertisers, your 
dickers or barkers, or whatever they are called, there , 
your goods may lie. If you have your recruiting 
(^cers in the Isle of Wight, you cannot expect a 
young lad to walk from Cumberland or Yorkshire in 
order to offer his services to them. Tou must act 

« • 

upon the same plan they do at wakes or fairs ; you 
must place your goods in situations where they are 
most conspicuous. •^- The Honourable Gentlemra op- 
posite . me will, perhaps, say this is what is done in 
order to carry into effect the Additional Force Act ; 
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that bills are posted ufk in slvqis and maiisLetSi kmtiDg 
liecruits .€0 eutar« Thi? is: what I call an mtfaibr trade^ 
carried on by parsons unfit to be employed or trusted^ 
and what I by no means wi^ to recommend. 

We now come to the application of the priadfrfe i 
ani mculcating; and,^ fivcty what cte be done to put 
the service on t^ best possible £9oting«^ The iasa 
}^n that naturally, strikes the misul is tci raise your 
pay. -*» If you coqld raise the pay to 58;. a. day^ your 
would never want soldiers ; bat, faeudes the objection 
t» the expence, tbare is. anodker wfakh. Qeocssai^- 
confiQcd you within a more moderate Hnnt* ' Yon. caib- 
not increase the pay to such an extenty widsool Ecadefy- 
ing the Army ficendous^ aod in propardon as an 
ai^my is^ Ikemions, severity of discipluie must benecao* 
'sariiy resorted to^ and thatsei^rity wouU haaie the 
e&ct of deterring persom from entcnng^^ Y<«l me 
ther^fore^ with regard to die pay, confined to nanrow 
Ikn^s; for you cannot, as? I'have; already sa|id^ faaive 
ans^miy without discipline* It is also to bexecoUec^ad^ 
thftt military service is not a mode of life fevoutfabie 
to longevky ; but,, notwithstanding this, considecstian,. 
recommendations in i(B favour are not wantingv There 
is^ an iavincible sense of dignity in the profikskm of 
arms, which makes men assume it in> spkie of aU the 
inconveniences attached to it. The service is ons 
veith regard tx) which you can reward men by distinc- 
tions. You have cartainly invaded those dkdnctions, 
aw(, as far as you could in that respect, have done tlie 
serviiee a maf?erial and abnosi an irreparable injury. 
Though you cannot increase the pay ; , dk)ugh je^k 
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cs^Q^ot take fk)m the setrice thoBo oieasusd^ of di» 
Q^tine wl^oh d^tiev the .mdofent frcan eatefiing^ yet 
jou have left sufficient nieftiis of encouiagement to ' 
msiket the Avmy ttafinkely beyond what it k at presrat^* 
Under the head of encourageme&ts may be eiuifnev^ted^ 
prdvisiow for M age ; provisions for persona disi* 
9(bl^» whic;h mxy be increased ad lUntttm ; Yarioius. di& 
tU^OQUB which government has the means of ^ distw 
butkig, not m the way of pay. They have the mesam 
of giving whsJtever advanta^s- they may choose, suited 
to the rank^ skoation, and condidoii of the party* 
Thei?e 16 one gireat head o£ encauiragement to the 
serrice; which the system I pixdpQse admits oi It -i^ 
9i»e Ixy* which I think the iban^italioBi to eater wiil be 
kktreas^ to a poodjigiotts extent, withottC any pre^ 
IBdice id the service, and vef y lii^e inconv^ence t0 
the sol<&r; It is » meastire which has been su|^M»^ted 
by many of the first authorities, in tike country. 1 
mean that change of condition which will place oup 
legular troops on the same footing mth those of every 
oilier poweir on the continent, i propOvSe that, instead 
of general service lor life, they should be enlisted to 
serve for a term, of years* This k the system of service 
ift aU' the states of Europe except our own.. I say of 
^Europe, though a large proportion of our own force^ 
the 1 00,000 men to which I before alluded', are en* 
gaged for a limited term. Those Gentlemen, who 
calculated on those troops, as equal, or nearly equal to 
regular troops, cannot consistently make any objection 
to. this alteration. It would be rather strange if they 
should contend that such ^ change in the term of 
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service will destroy the character of an Army, I admit 
there will be a diffisrence, but that difference will arbe 
not from limitaticm of service but from limitation of 
place, which gives them difi*erent officers who never 
can have acted in times of danger. That this change 
will have the effect of inducing men to enter, is so 
dear,' ,so certain, so totally incontrovertible, that it is 
unnecessary to urge it. Undoubtedly a man would 
prefer having an option radier than no option. This 
is one of those things which no evidence can over- 
rule. When I hear it ,said that corps of different 
durations of service will obtain men at the same price, 
I rq>ly, that the argument may be met by the fact 
that corps of the same duration of service give different 
prices. Strange as it may seem, there are men who 
appear to like 5 guineas as well as 10. I cannot 
account for this, though I know it is so. A man may 
be in doubt, and half a guinea may make the differ- 
ence ; when, if he he^tated longer, he might obtaim 
the larger sum. I see bodies rise in the air, diough I 
know there . is a principle of gravitation which carries 
them downwards. I must know that men, generally 
speaking, do like i o guineas better than 5, but I find 
some acting otherwise. I see some men take the lesser 
sum when they might get the greater. Therefore 
upon this part of the subject I shall dwell no longer. 

Another principle which I propose is, not so much 
the introduction of a change, as with a view to do 
away a restriction injurious to the service. This 
principle, if adopted, must have the effect of filling the 
armies, and providing a supply for them equal to the 
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McescUes of anf eaicrgMcj; Oft this subject! know 
that ! am opposed by mmf h%h and ie^>eGtable 
Qttlkary amdiorities, b«t I knotr also thai I am asp* 
poiMt by others as high wd as re^ieetabla If I 

. p a wst on the. subject, it is beeaose of ks magnitydc^ 
and niot because i fieei the snollest doubt of tbe^aJiie 
or iIms Tectkttde c^ Ae principle. — The first eoft» 
aideratioQ is, what we see in att die services of Europe. 
«^Do we think, that m the {urmies of fore^ii powers 
t|ie sort ei soldiers' character we ^dmire does not 
€g|isr m as high a degree of perfection as 'm our owi^ 
arwif or aavyf Then am i to be told ti^t what wBI 
do on thecoaqnent for ail MitkifiR, and for di&reqr 
Of«Btioa8y wiii net do for «af I see gveat disMctians 
in natnnal character anioag Mar^vesj but it WouUt 
be against ali presumption to say, dbat we, Englaqd^ 
kelspd^ and Sdothmd, Aofdi diffop ep fram the Con» 

-liMSU, that what produces an eAct on them shonU 
pixxhsce none upon us* Thss is so^. much ^|ainst all 
p t e a n nyt i Qn, that it would be impossible to adopcanp 
MpposiAwi an perfectly gtfasukous. The military 0eru 
wecontinues the same i^ to the?ety tsst period of ila 
daaatkni.. It is not a tiling that endis graduaHy at Aeend 
of aevMi or eight yea«s: the power of centroul is the 
spoaeL it iaaastreng wh^ it cesses, as at any former' 
perisdt Why ahonid we suppose that wffl happen 
hete which we know ha^ not ha^>ened dsewheref 
And held I must take notSee of the foo^ooo men 
bciiwe nd«ces|ed ta ^i9VA any one say, that the coq)s 
miaed Imt ihnited service bm not in the samet stale o£ 
discipliwe as any other Mguhtf^ troops-? Turn to your 

tQL. U* A A 
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head df service ift the lodiaii armies. Are not the 
armies of India in high ^dmation though all nosed fbr 
Imited service ? The principle I am contending £nr is, 
diea, on the one side so uncontradicted by experience, 
as £ur as we can trace it.by any authority, that I must 
say, fearful as I should be of making any chai^ or 
iniiovation, I have never been able to persuade mysdf 
that there is any foundation for the apprehensions 
emertained upon the subject, and that if we suffer our- 
selves to be stopped upon considerations ao perfectly 
gratuitous, there is nothing which might not be stop- 
ped. The same objections would apply to any otjber 
species of improvement that can be proposed. 

Another, mode of inducing men to enter is certadidy 
open to us« It is by introducing a saies of rewanb; 
a part of discipline you have> too much negleaed. 
The less you require of the severity of disdplme, the 
more will men be induced to enter the service. . Thesce 
is nothing which. has done more harm than severity o£ 
discipline, and its relaxation will of course recoadle 
people to the army« I would not here be understood 
to mean that corporal punishment should be wholly 
done away ; for there are some .men of high .and 
turbulent spirits who must be kept down by the. fiear 
of it ; but the discipline may be rendered infinitely, 
less rigorous. By (his means, a better description of 
men will be induced to enter the army, andi'the betler 
the men you get, the less necessity will there be for 
severe punishments. Therefore, with ilespect to disci-, 
pline, my own opinion is, that to temperit would tend, 
to the improvement of the army. ^^.Theiecis aiiotber, 
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«nd- a very material effect it would have : it wcmld 
lessen Desation. I would ask gentlemen on die 
other side, whether they do not know that the Deser^ 
don tmder their bill, the Additional Force Act, has 
amounted to more than one fifth? Of 13,000 men 
raised by it, I believe it will be found that 2800 have 
deserted. What has been the desertion with regard 
to the general service of the army? We know that the 
vicious, system which led to our buying men by high 
bounties, has been not more wasteful to the funds of the 
public tlian ii^urious to the service. We know that 
lugh bounties, combined with other bad regulationst 
have tended to produce Desertion. 

There is anotl^r dbjection uiged against tlus change, 
iwhieh applies to this country more thin to any tkh^r, 
because of our foreign smd colonial service^ I «hait 
not be the person to say that it is not a ^onsideradon 
which ought to weigh of itself, and that in adopting 
th^ measure, the objection nought not to be proviicted 
against; bat it is so distant, especialiy with re- 
i^ect to a plan intended for permanency, that it ^s 
hardly worth attending to. The objection may be 
reduced to so narrow a compass, as to have hardly 
any ^ect. Expedients may be adopted within certain 
limits, by which the colonial service will not receive 
the least ii^ury. Additional allowances maybe granted 
to colonial services; application of the men already 
'enlisted ; additional advantages in various respects ; 
all these collectively will be so far found to narrow 
the objecdon, as that the value of it cannot be set 
against the advantages in other respects. - It is in that 
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^rsiy pnly.I dwell m the drCTtn^ioet Hie 
y^mce cwoot be fdt for ^ number of yftn to 
Uoques&piiably, if there were aay ^ our iU^tAiit f(m^ 
figg^oR^ to which this objection coul4 ^ppljj h would 
be those in the East Indies* Now, we know that iH 
the armies of the E^st-India company are recn^ted for 
It term of years, and for a very short term too. I 
huve heard it said, that the East-India cQiPfiany did 
not kepp faith with their troops, and I QOCe wa9 of 
^fix^on that there was some £3u&^tfiw for tb^ wmt* 
pm ; but lam now persuaded, by what I hare leantt 
fyom m authority <» which I can rdy^ that my opmioa 
was erroneous. I am ccmviiic^ ttuit bad the ilastT 
Ipdia company done othermse th^ they did, tbar 
Mpri^ting coM}d npt have gope on* I am a^sured^ on 
^ ftqthqrity ^ m officer of h%h nmk, that they wm^ 
ficrupulom 9Xk^ eicact to a degree, as to ppoyidkig for 
th^ meow's retiitfi w^se terms were eiqpimi^ and thtt 
1^ ^fi^t them hom^ with the acconmiodatioa of the 
company's QYfSi s^ps, which was the best aceomnao* 
datipn th^ cpuld have. Therefore there wgs Qothis^ 
tt^at the men could complain o^. Thi9 is a ipost 
ppwepful argument and authoi^ty ; for if yoii can^ with 
9P ip^nveai^qpe, c?^rry pn the service fey ei^tipg for 
^ |erq^ of ye^fs in sp distant a colony, ypu c^ $prely 
do ^o I^ere. Avi¥>ng th^ remedlps^ woi^ b# ik^ eatgT 
{^lishrf^ieiH of that bcanch of the ar^iy which has be^ 
approved ^y the highest avithprity i I m^an the Secqad 
^t^l^. *r- If I were asked what I Wpui^ do with 
^ IAe9 whqse terrn^ of service wes^ rum ip^^riag^ 

I iFho^ld ^y> put the?! v^ the mmA hmaiifim» 

It is curious to observe hpw carelessly many plane 
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If e object0d to : ibr among many \;veltwrit€en opinBisfis, 
dtVLvm up wkh much* eate and iddtitttfy by pierso^ 
trho tee apposed to b^ best acqussim^ with the sab^ 
jeet^ one k the immense tepence that wfll cotisequdiat^ 
attend the having so often to r^iietr the bo«mtie6^' 
Tfais^ is to suppose^ what I think vrill not be the case^ 
that the bounties will continue as they are at prmend 
It doe^ not follow that they are to be always the same^ 
though the reduction cannot take ^ace aU at once* 
}f the system I propose is persevered in, I am cohm 
tinced the bounties will be reduced to nothing; It la 
urged that if limited service is ddopiedi we must be 
to^ng constantly a number of men at the ^EpirafkHi ol 
the term of their service $ that is, if yon eofist foe 
eight yea^ you must, at the end of eight years, lose aib 
eighth of your army. Such a calcidation might dcr^ 
sttppositig that none of the men vrere to die, but de- 
Kveted \xp their services at the end of tliek' thtt. 
But you cannot mal^ the calculation as yoit would 
with fefetence to annuities or leases* The &ct is^ die 
litonber of people you would bee ^lat way^ w&M 
1>e very mccnstderable. Many would not be sAve^ 
but would be repkM^d by otfacra^ and, mmy wontcl 
have received encouragement in the way of prombticm 
which would attach them by hiterest to the servke^ 
and others would^ from having becoihe habituated to 
a n^sffy ltfe$ iK>t be disposed ta claim their diseharget 
With respect to men on forc^ service in t}ie East 
aild We^t Indies, I am aware i am not at liberty td 
atfgue as to the numba? who wouM daim to be dite 
^Mrgedr & may bd taii at the same tiaae, that dot 
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drcmEtotance may give rise to competitioxi aifiongst 
legiments who wduM wish to have those men at the 
expiration of their service* I do not apprehend any 
thing of this kind ; but if it were possible even to 
happen, the remedy for it is obvious and easy. If a 
soldier should have a strong desire, at the expiration of 
bis term of service in oiie regiment, to go to another 
regiment, I do not see why thb desire may not be 
gratified, on, certain terms. If, from any circumstance, 
he should so much prefer another regiment as to be 
content to purchase the exchange with the loss of 
Aree years* service out of seven, I should consider it 
bard to prevent him. It will be sufficient for the sake 
of discipline, that there should be this considerable 
discouragement to the changing his regiment, at the 
expiration of his term. 

I have been urged by the calls of the Right Honour- 
able Gentlemen of^pbsite to bring forward the measure 
tfais^ay before the minute details of it are in every 
instance completely arranged. It is not however very 
material whether those details are brought forward 
to«<lay or a few days later, as the holidays will afford 
Gentlemen a convenient opportunity of considiering the 
particulars of a subject, of wUch every 'body knows a 
little and nobody knows much* 

With respect to Desertion, I think there might be 
a power vested in courts martial to restore the unfor- 
tunate persons who may have transgressed, perhaps 
'from intoxication, if not to a ^ole, at least to a part 
of what they would be entitled to at the regular expi- 
ratJoxi of their term. It would be cruel to deprive a 
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poor man of those fmvil^es and raRards to whidi by 
senrice he was enitmed, because in a moment of inad- 
vertency or intoxication he had been prevailed upon 
by others, or felt an inclination to desert. Ttus must 
produce a gradual e£Fect upaa the army. It is certain 
that desertion prwails even in the most limited ser- 
vice: but to say that the prevalence of desertion 
would not be counteracted by the prospect of release 
at a certain dme, is to argue against the first principle 
of human nature. But then, it. may be started as an 
objection to this, that men desert from corps whose 
services are limited, as well as they do from those of 
a different description. Certainly they do so, but I 
still contend that they desert in Ae one case when they 
would not in the other. I might here use the same 
argument as in the cases of high and low bounti^ 
The truth is, that these things haj^en oft^ by chance, 
or irom circumstances, independent of bounty or term 
of service. Men desert when they see others deserting 
around them, from the influence of bad example or 
persuasion, and a variety of other causes* But still 
here I must look at the general principle which musut 
infiuence the mind in a greater or Jess degree. 

It is also urged, that thc^e who enter into the service 
are, for the greater part, thoughtless, inconsidarate, 
and oft)en unprincipled men, who never look to distant 
advantages of aiiy kind whatever. I will not deny, 
but that^ in a great degree, it is so ; and that is one 
of the principal defects I complain of in our present 
sysiem. But the great benefit which may be fiurly 
eqpected from a measure of the sgot now proposed^ 

A A 4 
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Is, due k ^ifill miioduoe a new and bcttef dcacr ip tkMt 
of pemo» into the armjr^ not akogietlicr so tboij^dess 
nor so iiiconsiderate» but who are attracted by the 
advantages that die military service holds cmt.-— I may 
be told that to hold out id a young lad the proqiecc cf 
an advantage at the end of sevea or fourteen years, k 
to hold out an advantage that wiU have no weight mtk 
him* Certainly, it may have noweight as appKed by the 
young man directly to himself; but, when he sees the 
influence it has on those around him, he cannot fidl 
to be equally influenced by it himself* He will p^ 
faa{>s converse with his uncle Tom, who^ fourteen yeais 
before, had gone for a soldier* He will see Iw, after 
compledng his terms, enjoying in full health and 
vigour, with consdtutaon unimpaired and in the pdae 
of life, the honourable altowance granted by his 
country in reward of his services : whfle some odier 
r^don, perhaps has father, who remained at home, Js 
reduced to poverty and want, and wringing a scaniy 

I 

{Mttance from the parish. An example such as this, 
in his own family, cannot fail to induce a yom^ bim, 
more dian any pnifbund calculation, to pmfer die 
miUtary life; for it is not so much from iniettfidual 
judgment as from the esdmadon m which the service 
is held by others, that it derives its principal attarac- 
lions. 

As to the period of service, that may be nried as 
may be deemed most conducive to the object proposed^ 
namely, the supplying and augmenting ihe regukr 
army. The inclination of my mhidiB, ^at seven years is 
the peoperest term. Seven years is a term ha^lSn ^ 
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4his cobtttry, and nothkig more, than the generality of 
all apprenticed^ to trader I think k is also such a 
ierai as will combine that mixture of thd service of 
the man, widch the army would require, with the ac^ 
tracdoofi, that will be necessary to induce him to enter 
It* Afterlbe firet period of seven years, I dbonld prapose 
that the soldier should have the privilege of hisdb- 
charge, and all the advantages which are at present 
enjoyed by those who have served in the militia, sudi 
as the right of exerdsmg his tmde in any place where 
be may choose to settle. These should be all the 
ttdvasttages for tlK^ first period. 

If the soldier should wish to renew his engagement 
for a second term of seven years, I should then pr|3)x)8e, 
that in addition to these^ he should have a small in- 
crease of pay, not so large as to do any injury to the 
service, and yet suffici^t to form a mark of distinction. 
For this purpose, six^pen^e a week vAU^ I think, be 
enough. — Few the third period, it might be proper 
to have a farther increase of pay. But, reverting t6 
the second period (on the suggestion of a friend near 
me ) ; with regard to Ae second period, the soldier 
wXL again have a right to his discharge. I am speal(f- 
ing here of the mfantry. For the cavalry, d^erent 
terms may be fixed, peiliaps ten yeare for the 'first 
term, mx for the second, and five for the hst^ as more 
time is necessary for training the cavalry, and stlH 
more for trailing the artillery. At the end of the 
second period it is the inclination of my mind, that 
the man should have a pension for life. At that time^ 
undoubtedly, he might be perfocfly entire and fit for 
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further service, full of health and strength, and in the 
prime of life ; l;>ut still, by going home in this con- 
dition, and holding out to all around him an instance 
of the advantages offered by the service, he would 
perhaps be of no less advantage, probably he might be 
of more, than tf he had continued to serve for the 
third period, bivaluable as it would be to retam a 
soldier of this description in the service, it is infinitely 
more valuable that he should, go back into the com* 
munity, and exhibit a beneficial example in the enjoy- 
ment of the merited bounty of the country. The sum 
may be hereafter regulated. Whether any service 
ehpuld be required of them, and whether they should 
be at the option of the Chelsea board for home service 

in the fi;arri8on battalbns, I ^lall leave to be hereaft!^ 
detemu^ed• 

For the third period I should propose an increase 
of pay of one shilling per week, for they would dien 
be soldiers fully tried and worthy of having the Inghest 
confidence placed in them. At the end of the a i years it 
is fit that they should retire with the full allowance ci 
Chelsea, such as it has }?eetk settled by .the late govern- 
ment and the commander-in-chief, for those who have 
distinguished themselves in particular places, or have 
undergone particular services ; such as those who have 
lost their sight in Egypt By judicious regulations this 
allowance might be raised to a shilling a day. The 
men who shall entitle themselves to this allowance^ 
diall be free from ,all further service in garrison bat- 
dr in any other line : and if they carry off 
of frame and strength of constitution, so 
much the better. After being so long enployed in 
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the service of his country, it would be but fair to ex« 
empt the soldier from further service of any kihd^ and 
to allow him to return to the bosom of his friends 
and relations. The more capable he is of enjoying 
the regard of his services, the more striking his useful 
and honourable example will be. He may still pro- 
mote the advantage of his little family by some trade 
or calling, and contribute essentially, by example,. to 
spread a nlartial spirit throughout his ndghbou]> 
hood. 

One thing I omitted to mention, and that is, the 
inconveniences that may be supposed to result from 
these regulations with respect to the Colonial service* 
In order to remedy or prevent any such inoonveni-» 
ences, a power may be vested in the. commander of t 
regiment, or in him who may have the chief command 
on the station, to discharge the men at the end of their 
several periods as the case then may be^ with this 
proviso, that in case of actual war they should be 
empowered to prolong the service of those whose 
term shall liave expired, for six months, and no 
longer; at the end of which time they shall at all 
events be entitled to their discharge, and he treated 
as the East -India company treat the troops in their 
service; that is, they shall be sent home at the ex* 
pence of government with every possible accommoda- 
tion. 

These are the principal changes I propose to make in 
the condition of the soldier, and from these I look 
forward to the most beneficial effects, l^ere are 
many subordinate changes^ which I consider not so 
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much matter of legbliitite provkknd sM of rtS&atj re* 
guhtion) aird which I conceive tiuij be kit with con- 
fidence to the illMCrious personage at the bead of the' 
army. 

There are many other proiritiotts that may be Cdi* 
etilated to increase the estimation hi which the serrice 
is held, which may contribute to raise the consequence 
6f the officers, and through them that of the men. 
These, however, I ^ali omit for the present ; first, 
because it is not necessary to state them, and, secondly^ 
beeause as they may be of a dehcate nature5 it may be 
improper to enter upm them till they can be men* 
tioned in detail. Among these, however, I may cer<^ 
tm\y state the allowance to officers' widows, which 
I widi to moke somewhat more than it is at jxresent ; 
QkQ allowancies now are so scanty, that the dispensatioQ 
of them is really heart-breaking to those employed on 
diat painful duty. 

The principle of recruitfeg for a term of years, will 
of kself go ht towards filling up the Arfliy. Td 
place the character of a soldier in a state that its erwn 
sittractSons may operate as a bounty, oKght to be the 
great object of our consideration. We must Increase 
and add to that respect which, amidst a thousand db* 
advantages, stSt raiders the trade of a: Ml£er attrac* 
tive. 

Before I proceed further, I beg leave to observe, 
widt respect to the cavalry $tid artSIlery, ftat the 
terms of service shouM be five, ^, and ten yeara 
This ^flerence aifees cMeffy front tfie length of time 
necessary for rndning aoitd d^pfioing (he cavahry tnd 



tldlily C4>eiat£ in a consideiabte degree, generatty aMt 
iBdivsdtioUy, on tlie recruiting sendee } buA I ^esp^k 
of $acceedifig to the full fXKteot required, imdi the 
Axmy i$ rendered worthy die attention of thf loiver 
orders, as a trade as beneficial ki itself as others, and! 
mone reqtectaUe tiwi many* Uader th^ preseRt cir* 
<aifQ3t'aBces» I caonot ibink of putting die Amy <m 
^mh a footiiig as would attract numbers by orflsiary 
recriiiting, but, nx my opialoa, the Army may be 
iSlcrfM^d, and a qu^mtam stffidi of anop praciirdA 
w&iSbout mux:h difficulty. With thest ofaaervationa, i 
leave this, whicl^ isthe most iviatenal part of thesi^b* 
ject. f'Rir (heoe Mr. Torke ad|ed» iidiat was to be doae 
with the present Anny?) 

' On a subject so complicated, one is apt to forget 
many things. It is Risked, wii^t I moan la do widi 
the Affmy now existing ? T0 tUs I answer, t^iat la 
strict justice wd in equity we esA do nothing. The 
men who have already formed the regular service, 
have done so an certain condidons, and can have no 
j^ound of complanit, presided those conditicms are 
folfiUed. We see men entering into the army of 
irpsenre, without producing any discontent or deserdon 
m the troops of die line, though the service of the 
former is limited, and their bounties ave excessively 
high, f-vf h might be supposed, that the regular army 
would expect similar advantages, or be dittadsfied, yet 
we know tfaoit no envy or discontent prevails on durt 
aodbaat. iti the Americain wari, the Eencible regknents 

lepmed hq^hep boumiesfor Kmited service, than others 
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did f<^ unlim&ed, and yet there ^¥38 no complamt on 
the part of the htter. The same case occurs in every 
war, and as no disccmtent has ever been shown <»i 
this more obvious ground, it is not to be expected 
that any will be shewn with regard to the different 
length of the term of service. 

But though in justice and in equity the Army now 
in existence is entitled to nor additional advantages, yet 
it may be, no doubt, expedient to extend to it some 
of the benefits of these changes. And first, I propose 
to make a gr^t increase in the Chelsea allowance, t^ 
which I mean to make an immediate and considerable 
augmentation : The lowest class of pensioners* to be 
endtled to 64. the next gd. and the third to ij^. per 
day. This advance I should wish to take place im» 
mediately ; from motives as well of just consideration 
of past services, as of poHcy to give immediate effect 
to the influence of the: example. It will demonstrate 
to the men the concern which the country takes in 
thdr welfare, and will .hold out an induconent for 
others to embark in the military profession. If this 
be done, and in my opinion, it ought to be. done im- 
mediately, every man in the Army will see that he 
has a chance, however cUstant the period, of partaking 
in what the bounty of the nation has provided for its 
defenders, when they shall have merited the rewards 
from their long services. No man of those now in the 
service will be entitled to his release till after the expira- 
lion of twenty-one years ; bat all those who have now 
served seven years and less than fourteai, will be im- 
mediately put upon the list of the 6d* a week additional 
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pay ; and all those who hare served fourteen years and 
upwards, will be endtled to is. a week additional pay. 
This is all that I shall do with regard to the Army which 
already exists, and it is to be regarded as a liberal 
boon, to which they could have no right by the con- 
diti<ms of their engagement. 

Having answered the Right Honourable Gentleman 
(Mr. Torke) as to the army now in existence, I shall 
next proceed to that great branch of political science 
which circumstances, and the nature of the times have 
forced on our consideration ; namely, what is to be 
done with that part of your population which does not 
exist in the shape of an army ? I am wdl- aware of 
what weight, properly speaking, the physical force of 
a country is capable. But, it must be admitted, that 
the real military force has had an almo^ exclusive sway 
in determining the fate of nations. In modem history, 
thare is scarcely a single instance of the mere popula* 
tion of a country assisting materially in its defence, 
except in the case of America ; which, indeed, can 
.scarcely be called an exception, for it must be recol- 
lected, that there success arose more from the great 
. -distance of America and its vast.ext^it, than from any 
force which the American people could immediately 
bring against our army. It is evident that at a dis- 
tance of more than 3000 miles, and across the Adandc 
Ocean, the power of this country could not bear with 
fall force upon the population of America ; and, be- 
sides, from the vast extent of the country, the people 
could always retire from our armies, and by, that 
ipeans they were enabled to protract the war undl 
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baibita peifocSy miljtaMry were acquired. ~ The io« 
stance ctf America wUl not^ howeiFer, tt all apply to 
Europe ;' certainly «ot to this OQimtry,^ where the 
|xapolatk)n 13 cfx^ied up within narrow Urnits, where 
they baYe uo countries to retroat to» and where, €oa^ 
sequently, they would soon he ohUged to icome to cloae 
ccMiteit* 

But aMuMgh we cai»ot calculate on BRakiiig ex^ 
acdy the aame use of our populaoon that the Ammr 
oma (&l»yet it beasnes a qveaaon of the meet serious 
anportamce* how we are to^derive Ae greatest possible 
adaraatageiroiii it ; how we can besi bring it to bear 
agaiiM an invading army ? I am coi^dent» ihat if ever 
tibe^flODtest abottld be brought to an ienie*. the peofdn 
wi thia ^country would prove that they .would not blk 
ai saerifice without a struggle^ to m iuYadiog (^lemy. 
Qat^die qnesbon is bn^^ what on be 91M £rom the 
lofise paft of your pqpfulatioxi in aid of th^ regiiiar 
military force i and care must be tabnw Aat whafc m 
got in aid of the regular force should net tend to 
weakenlt. 

With respect to this pointy different peiBans ha» 
entertained ififferent optoknui at di&rant tiaaea.. My 
opinioiBs ase, wadt a fiew alaacations anang bopk diw 
emnatamres, that is^ mutatis muhmcUsy the same aa 
befiDve, and those npininart wiU be an fbund in the 
aaif oeeords which we have of onr paoeeedhigi^ and 
whiob in the pmsent inimnw»» are at least nmae acciH 

lata tban uaiuaL I am iKftdy Dot aUow thai: A^ emam 

* 

thai hnre been, £iAen inia on this auhjcct in the fiiat 
attempt^ might be i& some iosiancea the necamaay 
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result of the novelty of the case, and the difficulties in 
which it was involved. Nay, I am also ready to 
allow, that those who now have to improve and re- 
model our Military Establishments have the advantage 
of their experience ; but, on the other hand, I have 
also to complain, that unfortunately they have not a 
clear, unincumbered ground to enter upon, and which 
circumstance cannot fail to add considerably to the 
difficulties they have to encounter. Perhaps their 
predecessors were obliged, at the sudden commence- 
ment of the war, to run into voluntary efforts from 
the pressing urgency of the occasion. For myself, 
my idea was, that every thing that was the most simple 
and obvious, should have been preferred to what was 
most complex and intricate. The situation of the 
country then wSis, that hearing of the great preparations 
made by the enemy to invade it, there was an unanimous 
spirit to resist the threatened invasion, and to frustrate 
the attempt of the enemy. The people were alarmed, 
but in no degree dispirited. As to their feelings, they 
might be said to be " trepidi^ nonpavidi.^* There was 
a general ardour and zeal, and a strong wish to be 
serviceable, if only the means of being so were pointed 
out to them. In these circumstances, when others 
were jspeaking of compulsory service, I expressed my 
opinion, that when there was so much zeal and alacrity 
in the country, it would be far better first to try what 
' could be xlone by voluntary service. Indeed the dif- 
ficulties of carrying the compulsory enactments of the 
Levy en Masse act into force, were such, that it 
appeared to me much better first to try what voluntary 
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service would dp. Although that suggestion did not 
originally come frpm me^ it certainly was not then in 
my contemplation that this voluntary spirii was to be 
employed in such a manner as it h^ been in die 
Volunteer corps which were afterwards formed. I 
saw that the spirit of the people was then at such a 
pitch, that they appeared only to demand of govern- 
ment, or of the house, ** Tell us what we are to do to 
be useful to the country/* Under these circumstances, 
it was my firm opinion, that the people should have 
immediately been allowed an c^portunity of training 
themselves, under the instruction of officers from the 
regular army appointed for that purpose* I thought 
there should have been dep6ts of arms in every dis* 
trict, and, as I might say^ shops of nniitary^ instruction 
opened all over the country. Besides the assistance of 
the regular officers, I conceived that the zeal of the 
gentlemen of the country might assist powerfully in^ 
training the people to arms, both by their own ex- 
ample, and by giving small prizes for firing at marks* 
All this could have been done with infinitely less 
trouble, and infimtely less expence, than have been 
bestowed on the Volunteer system. At the same 
time I thought it was proper, that, there should be 
armed associations of the better sort of people^ entirely 
at their own expence; but it was iiot }jpoQ such 
armed associations that I conceived the country should 
principally rely in aid of its standing army. Wliat 
I considered as much more likely to be efiectual, was 
the mass of the people of the country trained to firing, 
with the Jidghbouring gentlemen, and military officers 
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ready to combine them in whatever manner they could 
prove most destructive to the enemy. Although I did 
not rely on such a force, for giving battle to an invading 
army, yet I thought they might be brought into action 
in such a manner, as would fret, harass, and wear 
down an enemy. Independent of the mischief that 
I conceived they would do in action, I relied upon such 
a force as this, as one that was likdy to afford an 
inexhaustible fund to recruit frotn. 

Such were my ideas at the commaicement of the 
present war, of the manner in which the zeal aiid 
spirit of the people might have been rendered most 
useful in the defence of the country. As an experi- 
ment, nothing could have been cheaper, for there 
would have been no occasion for all those distinctions 
and military trappings which formed so considerable 
a part of the expence of the Volunteer system, as it 
was afterwards established. Instead, however, of the 
system which I proposed, the country from one end to- 
. the other was all thrown into Volunteer Corps. This 
mistake was not the fault of the people, but of 
the government. The desire of the nation was, "-Tell 
us what we are to do ?'* but wlien nobody told them, 
it was highly natural for the people, when left to 
themselves, to say, " Let us imitate the soldiers, and 
dress ourselves, and train ourselves as they do j let us 
learn the manoeuvres they practise.^' 

After the Volunteer corps were so formed, the great 
man (Mr. Pitt), whose opinions were always to be 
heard with deference, maintained, that those corps 
might, with care and instruction, be 'brought int« 
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the shape of a regular artny, and act as regular troops. 
Whether the institution of the Volunteer cbrps had 
jdrst taken place, and this opinion of their efiicacy. 
followed, or whether the institution was framed on any 
pre-conceived opinion, that they would arrive at such 
a state of discipline, is a point which I shall not pre- 
tend to determine. It, however, always appeared to 
me, that it was a most impracticable project to attempt 
to bring those masses of men, who had neither the 
habits nor the feelings of soldiers, who were not 
inured to hardship, or accustomed to military discipline 
and subordination, to act either with regulars or direcdy 
against a regular enemy. That Right Honourable 
Gentleman (Mr. Pitt), in speaking of what he expected 
from the Volunteer fwce, said, they would be able *' to 
pudi the invaders into the sea*'' This was an ^cpres^ 
sion which I am pe9rsuaded proweded more from his 
heart than his judgment, and might have proved fatal 
to the country. It was, however, a most dangercMis 
error in judgment to suppose, that, because a body of 
men appeared well to the eye, or made ' a tolerable 
show upon a parade, that they were, on that account, 
to be relied on as effective soldiers ; and I am much 
surprised indeed at the number of inspecting oiEcers 
who have returned those corps as fit to act with regular 
troops. In my judgment, it would have been impos- 
sible they could ever have acted with a regular army, 
because, being officered in the manner they are, the 
regular army never could f^ace that implicit confid^ice 
in them, which is absolutely necessary to make one 
species of troops act effectually with others of a . dif* 
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ferent kind. The Volunteers might be well trained, 
they might be good soldiers, they might positively 
know themselvjes to be so, but then it was also neces- 
sary that the commanders of the regular army should 
be equally sensible of this : 

Scire tuum nihil est^ nisi te scire hoc sciat alter. 

If ever we attempted to do this, and put them to act 
with the regular army, I fear the fete of the country* 
would he decided ; for I cannot possibly conceive, that 
the enemy would desire any thing better than that the 
country should trust its defence to the^ Volunteer corps. 
If the Volunteers were to be opposed to the attack of 
a regular invading army, it is impossible not to suppose 
that many must fell, though many would do their duty. 
A man may be in himself fully capable of doing what 
is right, but he may be infected ^ with the bad example 
of those about him. As for courage, or confidence, 
it is well known, that in an army it is not sufficient to 
have confidence in oneself, it is also necessary to have 
confidence in one's neighbours. It is like the defence 
of a long line, which, if broken through in any point, 
the valour with which other points are defended vdll 
be of. little consequence. If a regular regiment were 
to come into action, it cannot be supposed that their 
confidence would be the same if they were flanked by 
a corps of VoFunteers, as it would be if they saw on 
their flank, the 14th, the 28th, the 17th, the 42d, or 
any of those brave and well tried regiments that have 
distinguished themselves in the service of their country.. 
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I do not, however, deny that essential services may 
be derived from the Volunteers, even under the present 
system. ^In the first place, they, are enrolled, and I 
consider the very circumstance of enrolment as a great 
foundation of strength, because in that they have given 
a pledge to their country, and to each other, that they 
are to be found whenever their attendance shall be 
absolutely necessary. In the second place, they have 
been trained, and evea in the maimer they have been 
trained, many of them may, in time, be made ex* 
tremely useful under the direction of an able general. 
They must, however, purge off a great deal of their 
grosser stuff, before they can well be brought into 
action. There are ma|ny individuals who entered into 
those corps from the best . of motives, and from the 
most laudable intentions to serve thdr country, but 
whose age, whose constitutions, and whose habits of 
life, render them altogether unfit for the active duties 
of real service against an enemy. 

My general objections to the present mode of divid- 
ing the country into Volunteer corps, were, first, the 
immense expence of the system on its present founda- 
tion; and secondly, I conceived it intercepted and 
locked up in corps, which could not be brought against 
an enemy, men who, by another distribution, might be 
brought against them in the regular army. I there- 
fore thought that the system was like throwing good 
money after bad, and that it never could succeed. I 
wished, however, that, there should be many voluntary 
associations of the better sort of people, armed and 
disciplined at their own expence ; but as to the great 
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mass of the people^ artisans and peasants, I did not 
wish that they should be locked up in those corps, but 
would rather have had them loose, so that they might 
be attached to others of greater consequence. The 
mass of the people I wished to see loosely trained, and 
only so far as to be able soon to take thdr place as 
recruits in the ranks of the regular army. A training 
of that descripticm would also have been sufficient to 
make them very formidable to an enemy, as an armed 
peasantry, under the direction of intelligent officers; 
and in either of those ways I thought they would 
contribute much more to the defence and security of 
the country, than by their being placed in Volunteer 
corps. This was my view of the matter ; but die sys- 
tem that has been followed, goes to include all volun* 
, teer exertions in Volunteer corps. 

The first objection made, most probably will be, 
that the expence of such a system will be too heavy. 
Granting, for argument-sake, the truth of the objection, 
what is the expence compared to the preservation of 
the indepeiidence of the country ? But, it is idle to 
talk of the expences which new-modelling the military 
system will create, compared with that of maintaining 
only the Volunteer Establishment. It is a fact that 
during the three years and a half that this system has 
existed, it has cost government no less than five mil- 
lions sterling in allowances to the Volunteers. The 
expence that the Volunteers have themselves gone to, 
and the various subscriptions and contributions that 
iiave been made in aid of the system, amount to at 
least as much more. I am stating it below the mark, 
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the people, I should propose that sort of trammg 
which will be very easy for them to acquire, and 
which will answer all the purposes I have stated. 

Now, to bring things to this state, the first object 
is, to reduce the scarcely tolerable expence of the 
Volunteer system. No longer looking to the Volun- 
teers for assistance in the field to the regular force of 
the Army, I shall propose to relax their discipline, 
and retrench their allowance. I shall leave their 
allowances infinitely above what they ought to be, 
though much below what they now are. Now, upon 
this plan of refusing pay to the Volunteers, leaving 
them at the same time some privileges, I am aware, 
that the effect will be a very considerable reduction of 
that force. I do not wish to do this suddenly, till 
some other force can be provided in its stead ; but, 
the reduction of the Volunteers is not like the reduction 
of a regular regiment. When you reduce a re- 
gular regiment, it is annihilated; but when you 
reduce a Volunteer Corps, you have the men on the 
spot still, and however valuable they may be, that 
value is not reduced^ But at the same time, out of 
regard to the public feeling, and to other circumstances, 
it may not be desirable to reduce these corps suddenly, 
but this, however, is not to prevent the reduction of 
the great expence in maintaining them. For if these 
cxpences were to continue, they would rise much 
higher than they have hitherto done, because the sub* 
scription funds are gone, and the corps must lean 
more and more*on the government, as is generally the 
case when government enters into partnership with any 
private bodies or individuals. Government must at 
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last Se at the \)rhole expence, because their funds were 
not, perhaps, regarded by the Volunteers themselves as 
a permanent resource ; and if the Volunteers were to 
continue as they are at present, the expence of the 
next three years and a half would be double what it was 
in the former period. 

Now, looking to this situation of the Volunteers, 
that they should be liable to serve at their own ex* 
pence, and that the rest of the people should be loosely 
trained, the lessening of the expence maybe the means 
of the reduction of the Volunteers, and putting things 
on the footing on which I wish to see them placed. 
Why, then, this brings us to the question of training ; 
and once indeed such a system of volunteering as I 
propose, and the training of the mass of the popula- 
tion, might have gone on side by side ; but since the 
present system has been established, the training can- 
not be voluntarily conducted, and the. only alternative 
is to have recourse to compulsion. All, therefore, 
that caii be done in this case is to make the compulsion 
as light as possible. (A cry of hear ! hear !)^ The 
Gentlemen on the other side may cry hear ! hear ! 
but they may be assured that I do not like this one 
jot the better for coming from their shop. While they 
were on the treasury side of the house, they may re- 
member how many compulsory acts they passed, how 
the whole smithery was 2t work, how they laboured 
about the armour of Mars like a set of Cyclops, more 
blind than their one-eyed brethren, till they locked the 
country in armour, so cumbrous and clumsy that it was 
unable to stif hand or foot — 
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" For never did the Cyclops' hammert fall, 
*^ On Mars's armour, forg'd for proof eteme, 
*' With greater force,*' 

I can assure the Gentlemen^ that my fetters shall not be 
like theirs. It is one of the advantages of my plan, that 
it can be easily got rid of. The compulsion that I 
propose, goes merely to the point of training, and that 
at their own homes,- and only for the space of one 
year ; and the discipline necessary to enforce this 
training shall be made as mild and as voluntary as 
possible. It may be said, that I here follow the steps 
of the Right Honourable Gentleman over the way 
(Mr. Yorke), and that I tread on old foundations* 
The basis of the scheme which I am proposing is un- 
doubtedly the same with that act which pretty nearly 
fits the present building ; I mean the Levy en Masse 
act. I partly blamed that act and partly approved of 
it. That act says, that the people shall be compellable 
to train as an intermediate duty, and compellable 
to serve in case of invasion. ( so fsur approve of it 
now, and I approved of it then. I concurred in the 
commutation for voluntary service, though that after- ^ 
wards took a wrong shape. My plan will give a pre- 
ference to vbluntary training, but with a power of 
resorting to compulsion if necessary. It will also go ( 
to assert the King*s prerogative right to every man's i 

service in case of invasion. It will exclude the excep- 
tionable part of that Act, the training of all classes 
together. This objection was one of my reasons for 
preferring voluntary service to the Levy en Masse, j 

though that voluntary service soon ^er took a &lse 
shape. 
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The first part of the reduction I shall propose in the 
Volunteer expences, will be a change of the June allow* 
ances to the August allowances ; of a training of eighty- 
five days, to a training of twenty-six days. .The total 
reduction that will be thus made, on the estimate of 
this year, which is 1,479,000/. exclusive of cloathing, 
which is 347,000/., will be 807,000/. The allowance 
to the yeomanry will also be considerably reduced; 
The reduction of the officers' pay, in the substitution 
of the August establishment, will be 210,000/. A re- 
duction of the allowances and pay to drill Serjeants, 
the present number of whom is far beyond what is 
necessary, will amount to 54,700/. Under the head 
of Permanent Duty, a reduction of no less than 
300,000'/. may be made. It is the unanimous opinion 
of persons conversant in military affairs, that the ez<- 
pence of the inspecting field officers may be spared, 
and that their duty may be as well executed by 
the lords lieutenants, or the civil officers under 
them. This will yield a saving of 35,000/. To all 
which are to be added, the payments by the recavers 
general for marching guineas, amounting to 198,000/. 
making a total reduction of 807,700/. 

These reductions, which are of considerable import- 
ance, I propose without any hostility whatever to the 
Volunteers, but, to begin that retrenchment of ex- 
pence, which would soon become enormous from the 
constitution and nature of the Volunteer system at 
present, and with a view to the necessary improvement 
of the military state of the country. The Volunteer 
bodies will still be pr^erved, at least with regard to all 

10 
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who serve without any idea of what is to be got. The 
continuance of the system will afford a more desirable 
mode for training to those who may be unwilling to 
be trained in the mass, and this opportunity will be to 
them a sufficient reward. 

With resj)ect to Volunteers who may henceforth 
enter, government will not allow any thin^ but arms. 
With regard to those now established, it is but equitable 
they should be exempt from the immediate operation 
of the new system ; but I wish it to be understood, 
that though they may receive pay and clothing this 
year, government do not engage to provide it in the 
next. Nothing in future shall exempt any man from 
the general training, but his becoming a Volunteer at 
his own expence, the advantage of which will be that 
he can train himself if he chooses, and fight if occasion 
require it, in the corps to which. he shall belong, 
instead of bang liable to fall in among the regulars* 

With respect to the mode of compulsion, if com- 
pulsion should be necessary to carry the training into 
effect^ selections may be made of that portion of the 
mass trained in every year, for the training of the whole 
would be, if not impracticable, at least inconvenient : 
for, out of the immense mass of general population, 
some selection must be made ; and for the purpose of 
making this selection, I know of no way more preferable 
than to do it by the way of Lot, a term which I prefer 
to the odious one of Ballot. This is unavoidable. 
Suppose you have 260,000 to train, if you cannot 
take the whole of your proportion, why then there is 
no other way to choose than by the balled. That 
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Species of lot familiarly called Ballot, seems to me to 

be the most convenient. I would have the people di-« 

▼ided into three classes, between the age of sixteen 

and forty. The first class to comprehend ^11 from 

sixteen to twenty-four ; the second from twenty-four 

to thirty-two ; and the third all from thirty-two to 

forty. I should propose that a discretionary power 

should be vested in the crown to call out such classes 

as from the emergency of the case might to the go- 

vernmait appear proper, and in such parts of the 

kingdom, as it should find necessary, according to the 

imminence of the danger. The act I should think 

ought to be annual, that whatever errors should be 

found in it, they might be speedily remedied. As a 

farther mitigation c^ the compulsion, I would still 

follow the steps of the Right Honourable Gentleman, 

and if any should voluntarily offer themselves to be 

trained, the operation of the ballot should be so far 

diminished. 

The number of days for training I should limit to 
twenty-six, with an- allowance of no more than a 
shilling each time, as a cbmpensation for their half-* 
day's work. Voluntary trainings are to be accepted at 
the discretion of the oiEcers, and to go in diminution 
of the ballot. I do not mean to propose that there 
should be any particular cloth or dress, or that the 
men should be embodied ; but it will be left to the 
power of the crown to collect them together in some 
town or place, in fourteen days, for the purpose of 
more speedy training, and those who absent themselves 
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from training on any other ground, than that of their 
belonging to Volunteer Corps, to pay a small fine. 
The training I wish to be performed by detachments 
of militia, and of the regulars now nominally con- 

*nected with the counties. By this they will gain a 
real connection, which will enable thenxto recruit much 
better, than by means of parish officers. They will 
exert themselves in the training, in the hope of after- 
wards getting the men in their own regiments. 

I shall also beg leave t^ propose, by way of mitiga- 
tion of the act of training, that jf a sufficient number 
of persons volunteer for training, the act shall not be 
<;arried into effect, and also that if the whole number 
required should not volunteer, yet that a diminution 
of the number liable to training under the act, shall 
be allowed in proportion to the number who volun- 
teered themselves. The plan I propose, will employ 
to advantage the officers appointed to the fifty-seven 
battalions, before a man was raised, and who stood 
.waiting and gaping for them like oysters at ebb tide. 
But the officers who have been appointed to these 
battalions with such inconvenience to the service, can- 
not be sent adrift without hardship. The officers of 
these skeleton battalions will now be turned into good 
pasture and have an opportunity of getting some flesh 
on their bones. The bill which professed to create 

" the fifty-seven battalions, has not -had the effisct of 
raising them. All that has been done by the Addi- 
tional Defence Bill has been, at the very utmost, to 
supply about 9000 men to the line. All that can be 
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expected from it, if it* was to continue in full vigour, 
is a supply of as many every year, and that in a very 
bad way. 

With regard to the Militia, though in its original 
constitution it cannot be ranked under the head of the 
regular army, yet it is now carried to such perfection, 
that it must be considered as our army for home de- 
fence, and as fully adequate to that object. The 
Militia may now be considered as a part of the regular 
army, and for home service is certainly equal to any 
part of our force, with the single exception, that it 
jiever has seen actual service, and if it should have to 
meet the enemy's attack on'British ground, the battle 
in which it would have to fight for the existence of 
the country would be the first it would have seen. 
With respect to the militia, I shall not therefore meddle 
with it any farther than to continue the suspension 
already existing, and instead of raising men by ballot, 
to raise them by the mode of recruiting at a limited 
bounty. Whether at a future period it may not be 
politic to diminish this department of our military 
establishment, will be a fit subject for subsequent" con- 
sideration ; but I would certainly recommend recruiting 
for this service on the scheme projected in Ireland, and 
at a limited bounty. A measure has been suggested, 
which has at last been settled, at least by a sort of 
x:ommon consent, that the Irish militia should be per- 
mitted to enlist in the line ; this I am disposed to 
promote, by some regular and permanent arrangement, 
if, in conjunction with the Irish government, the plan 
should be approved of. 

VOL. ji. c c 
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I must again shortly revert to the Volunteers ; for 
in the great variety of matter to which my attention 
has been necessarily directed, I have found it difficult 
to assign to every observation its exact place* With 
regard to the Volunteers, the allowance for clothing 
may continue for one year more ; but I wish it to be 
clearly understood that there is no engagement what- 
ever on the part of government, that this is to ccmtinue 
for the^ next year. There is one other topic which I 
had almoist forgot, and that is the rank granted to the 
Volunteer officers. There never was such monstrous 
injustice done to any body of men,*as has been done 
to the 'Tegular army in granting rank to the Volunteer 
officers. If the officers of the line are not to have 
command in their own peculiar province, in God's 
name where are they ? To what hew state of humili- 
ation are they to be next exposed ? What should we 
think of such a proceeding in other cases? What 
would the learned Gentleman over the way (Mn Per- 
ceval) say to one who should take precedence of him 
at the bar, merely because he had a larger fortune, 
and,* perhaps, when he had no fortune at all ? If we 
do not give officers these distinctions, what are we to 
give them? Their pay is certainly not profuse, nor 
have they much in their profession to recommend it, 
except the honours attached to it. There never 
was such an outrage as that oflfered to the regular 
officers. What would the Honourable Officer op- 
posite (General Tarlton) think, if a man in a red 
coat were, addressing him, to say, he was the son 
jof a nobteffian having rank in Volunteer corps, and 



therefore escpected he (the General)^ should bow to 
his opinion on imlitiu'y affairs ? Is a young lieuteiant, 
whose parents may happen to possess abundance of 
wealth, to be permitted to say to his superior officers, 
** I will buy you all out, and take the command of 
the regiment ?** Is the sensibility of the regular army 
to be so severely 'wounded ? and what, I ask, is the 
advantage to be gained by this violation of individual 
honour f Is a gentleman, who has distinguished himself 
in the most dangerous services, to be placed under the 
<:ontroul of a msm utterly ignorant of die duties of the 
profession of arms, and who has experienced none of 
the perils and sufferiiig to which that honourable occu- 
pation is exposed ? In future I would recommend that 
no Volunteer should hold a higher rank than that of 
captain ; that is, that no officer of the line of a higher 
rank than that of Captain, nor any captain commanding 
a corps, shall be commanded by an officer of Vdlun- 
teers. 

These, Sir, are the principles from the adoption of 
which I look for a perai rient and great supply to the 
regular army. On the other hand, our population 
will be prepared to harass the enemy on his march, 
and nearly every individual of the country will be 
prepared to fill the station of the man who shall fall, 
at least he will be so far trained as to make a soldier 
in a very little time. - .This measure, if authority were 
wanting to recommend it, is calculated to do what was 
recommended by the eminent statesman we have lost^ 
It is calculated to obtain that point most desirable for 
the country-— to get our v^hole population gradually 
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into that trained state, in which every one would b^ 
capable of being made a complete soldier in a very 
$hort time and with very little trouble. The measure 
I propose, will give one general training. It will give 
it with very little trouble, and without taking the men 
from thdr homes. It will give it by portions without 
much expence, and commutable for voluntary service 
in ^ corps. It is to be but an annual measure, in order 
that the opportunity of revision and amendment may 
recur as often as possible. Compulsion will have no 
place in the system, unless it should become indis- 
pensable. As to the operation of the measure; so 
little do I look to it for immediate effect, that I expect 
the seed will be some time in the ground before it 
shews a blade. I promise no rapid growth. I do not 
profess to be able instantly to remedy the evil. When 
things have been so long going wrong, it is unfair to 
expect a nostrum that shall without delay cure the, 
disorder. The number to be raised under the Levy 
en Masse will, I should conceive, be about 200,000 
men ; with regard to the bounties, I do not conceive 
that an immediate operation ought under ibue present 
circumstances, to be expected, but they will, in the 
language of 'Change, be " looking down." I tru§t 
the measure will tend to reduce the present exorbitant 
bounties. I do not mean to state that the measure 
now propofed is one of more confidence than others^ 
but I hope it will ^ear well. I have now, 5ir, only 
to return my thanks to the house for the indulgence 
afforded me during the long time I have trespassed on it^ 
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attention, and shall conclude by moving, for leave to 
bring iji a bill to repeal the act passed in the 44th of 
His Majesty, called the Additional Force Act. 

Lord Castlereagb and Mr,Torke objected to the proposed 
measures^ which were warmly supported by Mr. Fox. Leave 
was given to bring in a Bill for the Repeal of the Additional 
Force Act. 
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APPENDIX 



TO THE FOREGOIKG SPEECH. 
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jlT has been thought prope^^ as an Appendix to the foregoing 
Speech^ to furnish the Reader with a Copy of the Rules and 
Regulations^ whichf in conformity with Mr. Windhan^s pro^ 
posalsfor benefiting the Regular Army^ were subsequently carried 
into effect, 

1 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 

FOR THE BETTER ORDERING OF HIS MAJESTT's ARMT, AMD 
FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF SOLDIERS AS CON- 
TAINED IN HIS majesty's tlTARRANT OF THE 7th OC- 
TOBER, l8o(>> AND IN CERTAIN ACTS PASSED DURING 
THE LAST SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 

Periods and Terms ^ Inlisting. 

In the Infantry .... 7 Years. 

Cavalry ....... 10 Do. 

Artillery ; i2Do. 

Men willing to engage for a Second Period of Service will he 

re-inlistedf 

In the Infantry for ... . 7 Years. 

Cavalry 7 Do. 

Artillery 5 Do. 
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Men willing to engage for a Third Period of Service will h 

re-inHstedy 

In the Infantry for ... • 7 Yean 

Cavalry 7 Do. 

Artillery ; 5 Do. 

No non-commissioned officer or soldier to be allowed to 
re-inlist for a second period of service^ until within twelre 
xnonths of the end of his first period, nor for a third, until 
, within two years of the end of his second. The new period 
in each case not to be considered as commencing until after 
the expiration of the one preceding. 

No non-commissioned officer or soldier., to be allowed to 
re-inlistj or engage to re-inlist into any other than his own 
regiments until after his complete discharge. 

Non-commissioned officer or soldier, changing from one 
service to another, viz. from infantry to cavalry, cavalry to 
artillery, &c. to engage for a term of years equal to the first 
period of the service into which he enters. 

For young men inlisting under eighteen years of age, the 
time wanting to complete eighteen to be added to the seven^ 
ten, or twelve years. 

Periods of service may be extended by the commanding 
officer of the government, colony, island, or station, as to 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers serving abroad, for 
six months ; and by the King, with respect to non-com- 
missioned officers and soldiers serving either at home or 
abroad, until six months shall have elapsed of continued 
peace, subsequent to the expiration of the period of service 
for which they were serving, provided always that no such 
. extension of service shall in any case exceed three years. 

No non-commissioned officer or soldier, having inlisted 
for, and serving in his last period of service, to be compelled 
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to serve under any such extension of service beyond six 
months after the expiration of such last period. 

Non-commissioned officers and soldiers may be trans- 
ferred from one battalion to another, of the same regiment ; 
or, if disabled, to a veteran battalion } but not otherwise 
drafted from one regiment to another without their con- 
sent. 

Every non-commissioned officer or soldier entitled to his 
discharge, if then serving abroad, to be sent to Great Britain 
or Ireland, free of expence, and to receive the Pay allowed to 
non-commissioned officers and' soldiers, on a march, from the 
place of his being landed, to the parish or place in which 
he shall have been originally inlisted, at the rate of twelve 
miles for each day's march, with the usual number of halting 
days ; and every non-commissioned officer and soldier, so 
entitled to his discharge, who shall be discharged at any 
place in the United Kingdom, other than that to which he 
belongs as above, to have the like pay, from the place of 
discharge to the place of his attestation as aforesaid. 

Rates of Pay voted by Parliament for the Non-commissioned 
Officers and Privates of the Army ; commencing from tht 
2^th of June^ 1806, inclusive, 

DRAGOON GUARDS AND DRAGOONS* 

« per Diem, 

£• s* d* 
Sevjeant-Major ----.03 2 

Serjeant ----.--o!^2 

Corporal -------01 7§ 

Do. after 10 Years' Service o i 8 J 

Do. after 17 Do.. ---01 .9 J 

Trumpeter -.----o i 7 

Private - ------013 

Do. after 10 Years' Service 014 

Do. after 17 Do. ---0x5 
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INFANTRY OP THE LINE FOR GENERAL SERVICE. 

r 

per Diem* 

£' ^' ^* 
Serjeant-Major or Quarter-Mastcr- 

Serjeant - -----026 

Serjeant -----. -© 110 

Corporal -------014 

Do. after 7 Years' Service -015 
Do. after 14 Do. - - - - o i 5 

Drummer or Fifer - - - - o 1 ij 

Private --------010 

Private, after 7 Years' Service ^ o i i 
Do* after 14 Do. ...012 



ORDERS AND REGULATIONS 

IN RESPECT TO NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS 
WHO SHALL HAVE COMPLETED CERTAIN PERIODS OF SER- 
VICE, OR WHO SHALL BE DISCHARGED AS INVALID, DIS-> 
, ABLED, OR WOUNDFD. 

Rates of Pensions of Men who shall have inlisted for^ and bi 

discharged after having served the Second and last Periods of 

Service^ 

CAVALRY AND INFANTRY. 

After Second Period. yT '^ / 

Serjeant-Major, Quarter-Master-Serjeant, Serjeant, 

Corpora], and Private - - --.---Q05 

After Third Period. 

Serjeant-Major and Quarter- Master-Serjeant, hav- 
ing served three years as such, so much in ad- 
dition to his claim for pension as Serjeant, as 
will make in the whole - ------020 
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per Diem* 

£. I. d. 

m • ^ ' Cnrom o i o 

*«3«»"* 1 to o 1 10 

One halfpenny a day to be added to the shilling for 

ereiry year of service as a Corporal^ and one 

penny for every year of service as a Serjeanty 

but the Pension in no case to exceed is/iod. 

^ I Cfrom 010 

^■TO"^ i to o I <S 

One halfpenny a day be added to the shilling for 
every year of service as a Corporal^ but the pen- 
sion in no case to exceed is. 6d. 

Private -------------010 

To Serjeant-Majors, Quarter-Master-Serjeants, Serjeants, 
Corporals, or Privates, serving after third period, one half- 
penny a day to be added to the pension for every year of 
service after the expiration of the last period^ without limit 
as to the amount. 

Soldiers discharged before the Expiration of their Periods of 
, Service. 

Non-commissioned officer or soldier, discharged during 
first period, and re-inlisting into his own regiment, or into 
any other regiment into which he may be permitted to in- 
list, to be allowed to reckon, for the purpose of claiming pay 
and pension, all years of former service. 

Non-commissioned toldier or officer, discharged during 
second period, to be allowed to reckon, for pay and pension^ 
•dl former service, and one year for every two of absence^ 
subsequent to such discharge, and to be entitled to pension 
of five pence on the expiration of the period so computed. 

Non-commissioned officer or soldier, discharged during 
third period, and not receiving a pension, as invalid, wounded, 
•r disabled, shall immediately receive the pension due «t the 
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espkadon of the second period^ and for obtaining the dif- 
ference between it and the pension due on the expiration of 
the third period, be allowed to reckon one year for every two 
years of absence subsequent to such discharge, sq as to be 
entitled to the full pension of one shilling a day, at the ex. 
piration of the third period so computed* 

SoldUrs quitting at the Expiratitm of their Periods of Service. 

Non-commissioned officer or soldier quitting the service, 
and afterwards re-inlisting into his own regiment, not to 
reckon, for the ptirpose of claiming any increase of pay, the 
first two years after re«inlisting, 

Non«<:ommissioned officer or soldier so quitting, and re- 
inlisting into any other regiment, not to reckon, for the pur- 
pose of claiming increase of pay, the first three years after 
re-inlisting. 

Service in East or West Indies* 

Non-commissioned officer or soldier, to be allowed to 
reckon three years for every two years of service in the East 
or West Indies, for the purpose of claiming increase of pay, 
and pension' in case of discharge, but not for the purpose of 
claiming discharge, before the actual expiration of the second 
period of service. 

Increase of Pay and Pensions^ how forfeited* 

Non-commissioned officers and soldiers, discharged before 
completion of service, and not conforming to any rules or 
regulations, prescribed by the commissioners of Chelsea 
Hospital, as to registering their names and places of abode^ 
and notifying the same from time to time \ or not offering 
themselves on any proclamation of His Majesty, or not joining 
any garrisoil or veteran battalion, if required by the com- 
missioners of CKelsea Hospital, to forfeit all claim to itf* 
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crease of pay, or to pension, on account of senrice ; bat no 
soldier to be liable to be so called upon to serve, either under 
any proclamation, or under any order of the commissioners 
of Chelsea Hospital, who shall have completed his three full 
periods of service, as computed under these regulations. 

Non-commissioned "officer or soldier may be deprived^ by 
sentence of General Court^Martialy of all, or any proportion, of 
claim to increase of pay, or to pension, on account of former 
years of service. 

Rates of Pensions af Non^commissiomd Officers and Soldiers 

discharged as disabled or unfit for Service* 

per Diem* 
/• d. 

If incapable of contributing to earn a liveli- c from i 3 

hood --------*--! to 16 

If disabled, but able to contribute something 1 
towards their livelihood ----- J 

If disabled, but able materially to assist them-1 

selves ----------J ^ 

If unfit for service, but able to earn a liveli- 
hood - --------- 

Men who, in respect merely to their disability, would be 
placed on either of the two lower classes, shall, if discharged 
during the third period of service, be entitled to the pension 
of one shilling. 

No non-commissioned officer or soldier to be allowecl 
to claim, of right, any such pension, whose disability or un- 
fitness has arisen from vice or misconduct^ 

Commissioners of Chelsea to determine to which class of 
pension each man belongs, with power of removing from one 
class to another. ' 

Non-commissioned officers or soldiers, having had such 
pension allowed, may, by the commissionersj be required 
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again to serve till they shall hare completed their periods oC 



service. 



c:3*'The foregoing orders and regulations are to be under- 
stood as referring to those non-commissioned officers and 
privates only, who have inlisted subsequently to the r(4th of 
last June ; but non-commissioned officers and soldiers having 
inlisted (for general service) previously to that perio(^ are to 
be entitled, in virtue of their former services, to the full 
benefit of what is therein contained, in all that relates to pay 
and allowances, and also to pensions, if discharged as invalid, 
<lisabled, or wounded, or after a period of service of not less 
than fourteen years. 
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REPEAL OF ADDITIONAL FORCE 

ACT. 

May 13, 1806. 

JrlR. secretary WINDHAM moved the order of the day^ 
for the third reading of the bill for repealing the Additional Force 
Act' After some opposition to the measure from Sir James 
Pulteney and Mr. Torie, 

Mr. WINDHAM said, he did not feel himself 
called upon to enter at length into the arguments 
which were now brought forward : but as a Right 
Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Yorke), had seemed to 
consider his silence as in some degree contumelious to 
the house, he must say that there could be no con- 
tumely in not replying to arguments which did not 
properly belong to the subject of debate. He did 
not mean to say, that there was any impropriety in 
the Right Honourable Gentlemen's introducing those 
topics, or that they ought not to liave been introduced, 
but he must complain that they dwelt exclusively 
upon. topics that had a very distant connexion with the 
subject, and hardly said a word upon the subject 
itself. Surely the nature of the bill that was to be 
repealed, was a consideration as material as any topic 
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that could be connected with it. He had expected a 
different line of argument when the Noble Lord 
(Castlereagh) moved for such an immense mass of 
papers ; but instead of that, he was much astonished 
at hearing that Noble Lord* himself afterwards say, 
*' that he gave little weight to arguments that were 
drawn from papers." The argument from the papers 
must have been much against the Noble Lord before 
he could make such a declaration. It reminded him 
of the very bad symptom in the case of Sir Roger de 
Coverly, when he '' lost his roast beef appetite;" 
and when the Noble Lord could speak with contempt 
of papers and details, it was pretty evident the argu- 
ments they afforded were much against him. 

Not being willing, however, to imitate the example 
of the Gentlemen opposite on this subject, he would 
confine himself to the consideration of the act, the 
repeal of which was now before the house. For a 
year after it had passed, nothing was heard of it ; 
not only in the town but in the coimtry. Every body 
was askifig what had become of it. At last it was 
considered dead. Then came the ftimous letter from 
Lord Hawkesbury, and, as appeared by the first vo- 
lume of papers on the t^le, a kind of coroner's 
inquest sat on the act. As it seemed to be the 
feshion in modern novels, to begin instead of toding 
with a marriage, by way of giving a new turn and 
. astonishing their readers, so, in the details in these 
papers, they commenced with the death of the hero 
of them. He should be very imwiUing to disobey 
the admonition " de mortuis nil^ nisi bonum^^ but 
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the fact was that he was not really dead. This was 
60on suspected. A looking glass was applied to his 
mouth, and it was with joy found that he stained it 
with his breath. Immediately the whole apparatus of 
the Humane Society was set to work. Bellows, flan- 
nels, hot water, and friction, were used with perae- 
▼ering industry, and by slow degrees resuscitation 
began to take place. The act, it seemed, was like 
those aromatic * plants which would not yield their 
scent, until they had been chafed and rubbed a little. 

The title of the bill was ^* a bill to provide a per- 
manent force for the defence of the country ;** but 
in its operation it was any thing else. There was a 
mortal principle in the very stamina of it, which went 
to destroy* it. If it succeeded, it would have been 
but a temporary measure. He must, indeed, allow 
that there never was any great danger gf that, or any 
likelihoods of its becoming felo-de-se on account of its 
success. If the quota it was to raise was 9000 men, 
after a certain rime, no more could be expected from 
it than to supply the casualties of that quota ; it could 
not be expected that it should repair the casualries of 
the whole army. The bill was as dangerous in the 
case of success as in the case of failure ; for there 
was no other way in which it could succeed, but by 
cutting up the sources of the general recruiting of the 
army. Instead, then, of allowing that any men had 
been raised in addition to the general recruiting, he 
should say, that whatever men were raised under the 
bill, were raised in derogation of the recruiting ser- 
vice. He did not know that a sii^le man had been 
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gained in all England ^rom this tnlL Those who 
were $aid to have been raised by it, could, as he 
believed, have been as well got, if no such UU had 
ever been passed. 

He thought nothing but mischief had resulted from 
employing parish officers to recruit. The men were 
only to be raised by the operation of money, aycting, 
in such cases, through the medium of opjuressbn. 
How very incompatible was the character of church* 
warden and recruiting Serjeant. The churchwarden 
or overseer was generally looked upon to be a grave 
and solemn man, whose conduct and behaviour were 
expected to set a good example to his fellow-pa* 
risbioners ; a kind of custos morum in the parish* 
Would you have such a character go skipping about 
the parish, from alehouse to alehouse, diverting and 
seducing the lads of ^ the village; and like Serjeant 
Kite, with his jovial recruits, Thomas Appletree and 
Costar Pearmain, singing-— 

M W'e shall lead more happy Hvet, 
By getting rid of brats and wriveSy 
That scold and brawl, both night and day. 
Over the hills and far away,*' 

When such language, however, should come from 
a churchwarden, it would not exactly produce the 
same effect. There was a story of two French offi* 
cets, who, in addressing their men, differed in this 
point : the one said, " go ;" the other, " let us,go,** 
and the men liked the one who. ^ud^ ^^ let us go,'^ 
much better than the other. In the san^e way, if a 
vol- II. p o 
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const^le were to come up. to a young lad, aiui tell 
tyb>t ^' It is a pity such a fine young fellow as yoii 
should wait behind your master's chair, or clean your 
mistress's clogs ; you ought to be a soldi^^^ there is 
no Jife like a soldier's ;" the fellow wou}d very na- 
turally reply^ . Mr. Constable, if a soldier's life is so 
very . pleasant, why are^iot you a solcfier ? 

It really appeared to hkn, that parish officers could 
not entice young men to enter the army without .de^ 
stroying the morals of their parishioners, which tt 
was their duty . to protect. . He was awaure* diat some 
Cientlemen would call it merely philosophical and sen* 
tiaiental to speak of morality or justice in the manner 
of raising men for the army. He hoped, however, 
that the house would not be of that ojmiipn, but 
would consider it a most serious objection to any mifi- 
tary plan, if it could not be executed without a ha» 
vock of the morals of the country, and without 
injustice and oppression. There were gentlemen who 
appeared entirely indifferent about the means, provide(( 
men could be got. Their sentiment was like tjiat 
rant, " Ye gods ! annihilate both space and time, and 
make two lovers happy*". But .whatever, confidence 
they professed in their schemes for raising men, ex- 
perience had shewn that they wer^ inefficient. Al- 
though the parish officers were so stupid and incapable 
of understanding . the bill, , there was one who, . it 
secpied, .most, perfectly understood it. This parbh 
ofEoer lived in Leicestershire, and by his knowledge) 
' of the bill had made pretty pickings for himself, pro» 
bably about fifty guineas a month? for a c^i^derabte 



tim& ' is shorty ^k fkmous recruking parkh officer 
^ntODt cf the most experienced crimps' in t^e whole 
coitmy«. Thus meii were nused by the tnofit itnmor^ 
inesiis^ and to- the perrersion df aU the decorum of 
society^ besides, the tyiannical power winch every 
overseer was enabled to esterase oter thf miserable 
wretches of his parish. 

He Recollected to have KeaM Ae eupporters of that 
biH protesting, till they were black in the face, that 
they wanted the men only, riot the money which they 
proposed to levy by way of fines on the parishes ; but 
the people of the parishes did not believe them : they 
said, ^* we know better ; it is money you want, and 
money you shall have/* They saw very clearly that 
the avowed object^ of the bill could never be attained ; 
and they never could persuade themselves that such 
was the intention of the legislature. The vestries 
seemed to be better judges of thesfc matters than the 
politicians of Downing-^treet j they therefore agreed 
to pay the money at once. 

He would only say one word more, which was ia 
answer to the objection started by an Honourable 
Friend of his on a former night, against the clause 
for returning the bounties. He thought the evil of 
refunding was the least of the two. If those who 
had already paid the fines, were to be held to it, and 
obliged to lose the money, injustice and oppression 
would take place ; they had been compelled to pay 
for not raising men, which it was not in their power 
to raise, and the house should not lose sight of that 
asccellent adage— -»'> Nemo tenetur ad impossibilita« 
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tem/' This va$ not a tax, but a penalty ; and there 
was no proporticm between the inconyemencicis that 
would result from the ezactign of the fines, and the 
expense to the public of repaymg them. Under 
all these considerations, he must press the third read* 
tng of die present bill. 

Mr* Perceval r^^Gei U Mr* Windham* Mr* Sheridan 
supported the repeals After which the ptejtianfar the third 
nading rf the mi vfOi putf atfd carried vntbwt a division* 
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LIMITED SERVICE. 
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JE he Secretary a$ War {General piti^rick) nmed the 
•tier of the daj^ far ihf House gping into a Committee on tho 
Mutiny Bill, 

Mr. S£CR£TAfiY WINDHAM read the alterajdons^ 
which it was hi$ int^tion to propose in the form of 
the oath. After specifying the age of the recruit, 
and that he did not belong to the militia^ he propose4 
that it should proceed to declare that he engaged to 
serve His Majesty for years, which he woul4 

fill up with the word ^^ seven i** and also for such 
further period as His Majesty should please to direct^ 
not exceeding y^ars, which he proposed to fill 

up with the word ** three," but which should termi* 
nate at the expiration of a period of si^ following 
months of uninterrupted peace. That if the recruits 
should happen to be under eighteen years of age, so 
many years should be added to the period of service^ 
as should prevent the term of seven years from be- 
ginning to run till he was. actually eighteen years of 
9g§f Jhs^t every soldi^^ abroad, at the period of tli^ 
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^xpiradtion of his service, should be sent hotne hee^ 
fronqi expence, and, on his arrival in Qreat Britain, 
should receive the usual allowance of marching- 
money, to carry him to his particular parish or place. 
If in Gre^t Britain at the time he was entitled to his 
discharge, then also that he shouli) l;}e: entitled to the 
allowance of marching-money. 

These were the only alterations h^ h^^d to propose, 
and with what the *house vitzs already in possession of, 
from what he had formerly stated on the subject, and 
avy other alterations he might have -to ptopc*e ii^ the 
course of the blisines$, formed th* gaoeral system by 
which he submitted that the army might most properly 
and successfully be recruited at ^he present dme. Hq 
bad to submit that it should be left open to the exe» 
% putive goyernment, to vary the terhis of the birrgaiii 
in future years, as they should pee cause, • It wag 
impossible, irf a case so varied, to provide for every 
contingency whiqh might possibly present itself, by 
legislative provision. 

In saying this, he \^ishe4 to be understood how 
false and unfounded the clamour and ahrm were 
^hich had been sounded, of bur resorting to a mea* 
sure whicl^ was irrevocable | that we werfe now bind- 
big ourselves lip by an irrevocable rule, from which 
we could liot' at any future period recede. *The mea* 
sur6 was, no dpybt, irrevocable as to the army winch 
It might raise, and to them the good faith pledged 
was irrevocable ; tut still it was not an irrerocabte 
measure, but oiie which might be 8^banc|o^ed at any 
tinie. Jt vfps IxegefesJtfy to keep jn vtew th? x^as^ 



{oifj A MPtll . m ftgainst such a stq>. There mu^ )>) 
involved m* evety* measure soiQethis^ like a sacrififiei 
'•omethiilg to be given ^ for aoinethuig else to be re^ 
ceivedw 

It had been s»d, that the {>resait nv^Uf e was XM 
pressed on us by necessity ; . that we wetre hazarding 
9n experimeni which we w^e not called on to make | 
that we were,{»urting with men when we were not 
obliged to do so« All agreed .that we would not' wil* 
lingly part with men tn time of war, but the quesdon 
ivas hc^w- we should most, effectually induce men to 
«nter into a service where they would be useful during 
war f We were not ignorant ^bat advantages were 
not to be procured without proportionate sacrifkes* 
And would any man say that we were not at this mo^ 
ment in a situation in which we were pressed to tb<^ 
iadoption of some extraordin^y remedy f Look at 
the measures which had been adopted for fifteen years 
last pasty on this very subject; one would have 
thought us an extraordinary set of projectors^ on obr 
nerving this scene* Look at our projects singe th$ 
beginning of the late war, or rather take a period 
somewhat eaHier* It was resolved td in^^rease the 
militia, by means of calling out the supplemental^ 
part of them, to 100,000 m^n. If the ordinary te» 
cruiting had Answered the purpose, it is not to h§ 
supposed that a mod@ of procuring m w, so oppres- 
sive to individuak, and so prejudicial to the futwe 
interests of the service, would have been resorted ta» 
But it was tried, however, and tried till it could do 
no mor?* And yet it did not fully ^ect its object| 
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for it stopped short at about 809O00 meft^ wad fordier 
it tould not be carried. Peace ensued. After wfaich^ 
tk^ war came, and found our military establirimiails 
%w ; and this scheme was again resorted to, wtdi an 
Addition which rendered it still more oppnessivie dian 
before, and that was the quarterly penalriw which 
were imposed en the counties. This iras a measure 
of a most compulsory natwe, and yet, notwidistaad* 
ing this, the effect was, that it did not altogether alv 
tain its object, while it Tery materially injured die 
ordinary recruiting service. Then came the Army of 
Reserve act, with the same compulsion, and in die 
same form, with this aggravation, that the penalty 
was raised from icL to 20I; a man. Now, this 
measure was not adopted merely in preference to the 
militia. The Right Honourable Gentleman over the 
way (Mr. Yorke) had indeed said, that this wouUt 
have the additional advantage of providing men £>r 
the regular army ; but still it was not adopt^ on that 
account, but because the former measure had £uled: 
He would not say that this Army of Reserve aict had 
totally and completely failed. It certainly did do 
something, the effects of which we experienced at 
thi^ moment. But ye£ it fell considerably short of 
what it was intended to produce^ and then it was at an 
end. It went as far as it could, and indeed it did 
Hot even profiess to be a permanent measure. It ad^ 
vanced to a certain point, and there it stopped. The 
ballot was perfecdy worn out, and could do no more 
till a certain interval had expred. There we were 
left when the Additional Force act came mto opexadoiu 
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Nov, lie vouid not say of the authors of that scheme 
vhat had been said of the present, that it was brought 
forward because the administration stood pledged to 
bring forward something, though certainly, if a pledgi^ 
coidd be supposed in either case, it was much stronger 
in thar case than in ours ; for the former administra^ 
tion had been removed on the pretence of the ineffi* 
ckncy of their military measures. But we were said 
to be guilty of adhering to our former opinions, and 
put in mind that we were now the sworn servants of 
the crown, and therefore that we ought to set aside 
our farmer notion^, and adopt others. But the Right 
Honourable Grentleman was^ not the sworn servant of 
the crown, and yet he claimed the privilege of not 
acBiering to his former opinions. \ This might be very 
well, but consistency was more necessary in our case 
than in his, where the witness was not sworn l^a 
laugh3 ! Now, on the principle stated by the Right 
Honourable Gentleman, however, we were not pledged 
to any thing ; but the fcMrmer administration certainl]^ 
was pledged to do something ; and indeed the scheme 
with which ^y came forward looked very like one 
which had been rashly framed, without much con^ 
, d4aratiQn. He mentioned this, not with the view ab 
{Mesent of entering into an investigation of the nature 
of that scheme,^ but merely in order to shew thi^ 
that administration properly enough considered themi 
adves as pledged to do somethmg — they must either 
go backwards or forwards, as the former measure wa« 
•t an end. They must either have resorted to the / 
oplinary xe^iyitii^^^ backed by such aids aa mu«b 
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make it more pfoductive, or di^ must haire ibuhd' 
out sovn^ origmal scheme, as they in fact did. Aikl 
It M^as rather a whim^Qal tlibg that the gentlemeii cm 
the dlbei' side argued> that, if this measure m^as not 
rcntinued, something ought to be substituted in its 
stead. But here they said diere was nothing. Thos 
waa^ very odd. Was there not the ordinary recruiting f 
** Yes/' said they, " but thm that is nothing j and 
therefore if you take away this measii^e, you leave 
nothmg/- Why, you left the original foundation 
clear, and had the old mode of recruiting. This was 
Mmething ; that it was not sufficient he readtty^ aU 
t(7Wi^; for though it could not be call^ absolutely 
nothing, yet it had been brought much nearer to 
nothing by these measures^ But &tili it was something, 
and it was on account of its not being altogether sufii* 
cient in the old way, that he was now proposing some 
^ariaticnts in it which might render it. more efficient $ 
but most df the late measures were pn^essedly in dietr 
nature temporary, and some of them^ such as thci 
Additional Force act, which had been represented aa 
permanent, was, in faet, temporary, or, at any rate, 
inefficient. He would not now draw, that measure 
from the grare, *' its frailties from dieir dread abode,'^ 
aidiough^ he might discuss it at present on thesam^ 
l^nciple that they had resorted to such a variety of 

* 

topics ^hen engaged in the discussion pf it. He only 
fieferred to it merely as having failed to answer its 
puipose, with a view to shew that we were left ex<« 
actly as before, and therefore that there was a necest 
itty fot something aeWt (An |i6noir&l)}e aqd l.earne4 
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Oeatlflcnan (Mr. Perceval) had aaid, ilntt if h^ 
(Mr. W.) had read the act, he did not understand it« 
He would have been satisfied . with understanding it 
y^thout reading it, if that were possible ; but the 
Honourable and Learned Gentleman seemed satisfied 
with reading without undei*standing it. He maintau^ed 
what he had before stated, that the nature of the act 
was 3uch that its quota would be reduced to 9000 
men ; and, whea it came to that, the whole that it 
vrould do would be to supply the casualties upon thill 
pumber. He had, indeed, heard of 58,000 meti 
manually ( but in eight; months it had only produced 
1 5,000 men. It was constantly falKng in arrears, and 
{n this way . lost ground a» if advancedr It was like 
those Tacers which, the further they ran, the more 
they were left behind^r It began with a deficiency of 
J 6,060 men, and ended with a deficiency of ^6,oop^ 
Even supposing, however, that it had completely suc- 
ceeded in doing all that in its nature it was capable of 
doii^9 still it would have failed to answer the purpose 
intraded by it. In the production of a Right Honour** 
f^ Friend of his (Mr. Sheridan), whom he did nQt 
see ia his pla(:e, it was stated, ^VThat a con^tutioQ 
that was always ailing, and yet never was positively iq 
very bad health, sometimes lasted longer than ot)a 
wiiich was stroilg and robust.' ' This remark might 
be appUed to this act. It wpqld soon come to its 
mnimumf which was the quota of 9,000 men ; and 
^en it would go on supplying the deficiencies on this 
# quota^ and leading men through this gate to the regu* 
^ arm^^ 9t|k a b9tmty af six guineas lioor^ thaa C9i44 
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be olkained by the ordinary recruiting. It woidd do 
little itself, and would prevent other means ficom 
doing what they might otherwise do. Men would 
naturally wait till they could get into the army through 
this gate, and this mode would be attended at the 
same time with an additional expence, and with great 
injury to the interests of morality, ^nd to the ordinary 
recruiting. 

This measure, then, was completely inefficient. 
But if the Right Honourable Gentlemen could prove 
that' it had done all that was requisite, why, then, he 
must confess that there was no use for the present 
plan, or for any other ; but, if he could not prove 
this, arid if the measure was utterly inadequate to the 
purposes intended, then let it not be said that there 
was no necessity for any thing further. Now, in this 
case, the question was, what were we to do ? Why, 
some aid must be given to the ordinary recruitingy or 
had any body any new scheme to propose ? But any 
expedient which would exhaust the future resources of 
the country, was one which he would not recom« 
maid. When the gentlemen on the other side said, 
that we were not to confine our views to the presiax. 
moment, but were to look to the future consequences 
of measures, he was very glad to hear all this, al-. 
though it came rather oddly from those whose pro^ 
jects had been almost all of a temporary nature, and 
who were even now calling out for some temporary 
scheme. He 'had no confidence in these prefects 
however. He had no similar projett of lus own to 
0fier^ and thought that the good sense of the thing 



lay in a very small compass. The only option we had 
was, either to procure, men by rolimtafy or forcible 
means^ or we might have a combination of the two. 
The forcible means might procure us some men for 
the present, but then it destroyed our fiiture resources. 
Tet force might on some occasions assist and quicken 
tjie operations of the bounty. 'This was the case in 
our navy, but here the man himself was taken* : But 
m the land service this was impossible, and such 
means only raised the bounty to forty or fifty gqineas^ 
or perhaps to more, by the competition which it ex* 
cited. Such was the effect in the case of the pro- 
vidonal cavalry, of the supplementary milida, and so 
forth. Sedng then, no good either in the theory or 
the practice of such schemes, but finding that they 
rather operated like ardent ^irits, opium, or sub« 
stances of the like nature, which roused the consti« 
tution at first, but afterwards relaxed its power : 
. allowing that though they were in themselves bad, 
there might be cases. in which they might be proper;, 
having stated this so often before, and been charged 
with stating the exact contrary, he would now say^ 
that such schemes ought not to be resorted to till every 
other possible means had been tried and found ine& 
fectual. He therefore would now try the effects of 
voluntary enlistmmt, and would use no means but 
that of making the article of proper value to the pur« 
chaser. All that could be done was, to bring the 
advantages of the service home to the feelings and 
understandings of those who might be dis|>osed to ai* 
gage in it. If, after all this, after makiiig^ the coa- 
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oitiBtt 0r t&e fioiJigr Axis digSilt!) man coida not btf 
fbond, thai diere was no alternative but to have re« 
course to compulsory means, 5dth ail the evils attend*- 
mg upon it. Now, it might be made a questbn^ 
Whether it was posable to make the situation of a sow 
dter eligible in ccmiparison with the situation of other 
classes in such a country as this ?\ ft was true^ you 
£odd not change your population, but then you 
might change the nature^ of your, service. Thiis was 
eertainly in the power of government. But there 
were things which you could not^do even in the ser« 
vice. You could not make the situation of a soUier 
a very safe, a very com&^rts^le and easy, or a very 
profitable one. But there were advantages uhich 
might be offered to the soldier, advantages which, in 
every age and nation, had been offered with success. 
In the present plan, he would remove an impediment 
to the recruiting service, by limiting the service to ft 
shorter period than a man's life, and leaving, his dis- 
charge somewhat independent of the person who em* 
ployed him. But then a question had been asked, if 
a service is eligible for seven years, why ^uld it not 
be eligible for life? There might certainly be mien 
who would choose to serve for life, but at the same 
time could it possibly be xontended that .men, ge» 
nerally speaking, would not be oiueh more williag to 
enter into the service when they wsene assured that, in 
ease Ihey did not tike: it, they might, leave it at the 
end of seven ye^rs ? If they did like it, they nught 
still continue in it till they iiad served twenty-one 
years. H^^hould tMiik that ^the^e was scarcely any 



otie viho trould insist much upon that argument when 
it had so oft&nt been the practice to give men this 
option with a view to induce them to enter the service; 
The thing was consonant to the feeiings of mankinds 
The change in the terms of the servfce mtist, in the 
nature oF things, have, a most powerful effect in ren^ 
dering the condition of the soldier more digible, and 
consequently in indudng men to enHst. .It mighty * 
therefore, be confidently expected that this measure 
would produce men. 

Now, an Honourable General (Sir James Pulteney) 
had argued that, as we had already a mixed kind of 
force, we must procure more "men than if Aere was ^ 
only one smgle kind : and thk, he said, no one^ could 
deny. He did, however, deny it. For though you 
might get men between the two, whom you could not 
get for one sort of service, it did not therefore follow 
that you could get more. He said that the soldier, 
by means of our mixed force, had an option giveA 
him either to engage for limited or unlimited service ; 
and that thus every one who chose to serve at all, 
might do so in either of these ways most agreeable to 
himself; ind, consequently, that many were induced 
to engage who would never have entered the service 
at all, had there been no such option. He said, that 
we oflFered the man one sort of service, limited both 
as to time and place, and rcnothar-sort, unlimited-^iil 
both cases. Did he consider this as all we had to 
-offer ? . The men might say' that they liked limited 
service in point of time, but that they did not like 
one limited in point of ^ace. " Unless men disliked 
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limited service in point of space, whzlt induced them 
to enter the regular armyL at all ? Tet men did enter 
the army; and that too from the service said to. pos- 
sess so many attractions. Tet it might be said, why 
does the ^person who would wish a limitation in point 
of time, dislike a limitation in pcint of space ? Why, 
he might think it disagreeable to stay at home. He 
might wish to go abroad ; he might wish to be a real 
soldier, to engage in such actions as those of which he 
had heard so much, and to see those heroes who 
oititled themselves to the applause and the gratitude 
of their country. But, though he desired no limi* 
tation in point of space, yet it might be a most valu* 
able object to him to have a limitation in point of 
time, instead of entering upon a service of which he 
could not see the end. He might eagerly desire to 
come back to his own country, after a certain term of 
service, in order to describe what he had done and 
what he had seen, in order to talk of *^ Antres vast 
and deserts idle.'' He might have some rustic Desde- 
mona, to whom he would wish to detail his '^ hgir* 
breadth 'scapes i' th' imminent deadly breach," his 
^' moving accidents by flood and field," while Desde- 
mona, the daughter perhaps of a village landlord, 
after hastening to serve a customer with a tankard of 
ale, would return, and ^^ with greedy ears devour up 
his discourse." This was a natural inclination, and 
the service would by this means be rendered much 
more attractive to multitudes. Why, then, when 
you had these motives to offer, it was in the highest 
.degree impolitic to stop and counteract their -operation, 
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by r^ulering the ^service, whith was unlimited in 
point of space, also unlimited in point of time. . The 
Honourable General would, therefore, perceive that 
.his alternative was deficient, for unlimited service in 
point of space might be a boon, while unlimited ser- 
vice in point of time was a check. The effect <^ this 
f>lan, then, sooner or^ Tatar, would be to rouse that 
feeling of ardour and heroism, which undoubtedly 
existed in great numbers of the people of this country^ 
It was our duty to put no bar in the way of the fuU 
effect of this spirit, by rendering the service unlimited 
as to time ; for the ardour of many must be very 
much damped by the circumstance that they can see 
no end to their service. 

He would not dwell any longer on this point, 
which must be so plain and obvious to every one. 
Of the effects of this plan of limited service in point 
of time, he had the fullest and most confident relK> 
ance, as a permanent resource for procuring supplies 
of men for the army. Then, the next point was to 
inquire into the inconveniencies and evils which it 
had t>e0n said would attend this measure. These 
tnight be comprised under three general h^ads: first, 
(he effect which it would produce on the character of 
the army ; secondly, its effects with regard to the 
colonial service;, aiid thirdly, the loss of those, num« 
bers that would be discharged at the end of the 
terms. 

, A$ to the first of these heads, namely, the charac* 
ter. qf the • army, it vras one to which- we must be 
disposed to listen with seriousness and attention, not 
vohs 11. £ £ 
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from any beii^ that there was any thing in die argu^ 
malt, but merely on account of the high importance 
of the subject. After a view^ of ail the services to 
which' his attention had been directed, and of the 
particular distinctions in the character of this coimtry, 
he must say, that the objection, as to the effects of 
this plan on the character of the army, had no 
foundation. But then, how did this couple with the 
other obgecdon relative' to the discharge of the men . 
during a war? The expedient to cuce this was to 
make the men serve for a term of years, or during 
the w<ar. But how did this relate to the character of 
ihe soldier ? If a man kneiW that he was to be dis- 
charged at the end of seven years, it appeared he 
could not be a proper soldier ; but if he served five 
years, or during the war, he might retire at the end 
of tho five years with the character of the most efficient 
soldier i But the fact was, that dus uncertainty, for 
which some were contending^ was the thing which 
W3uld stiike at the very root of the military character. 
&i considering limited service, as it had existed among 
difierent nations, the Honourable General had left 
put the monarchy of France. Now, why a monarchy 
^ould be omitted, which had lasted 1400 years} 
which existed in a military and populous country; ' 
which, in point of military regulations, had been a 
modd to Europe ; he could not conceive. If he left 
that out of the account, it put an end to all autfao* 
rity on the subject. The effects of the institutions of 
diat monarchy were as well known as if the French 
revolution had not put an end to k. That it enlisted 
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&r a term 0f. years, there was na dispute. . ^The only 
^qfteatioo was, whether it enlisted ^men with a view to 
$(erve ditting the contiauance of a. war? Now, he 
Wis ,prepared to $ay, thao he had no doubt w:hateyer 
that the men were to be discharged even ^during, war f 
nod when they were not discharged, it was prevented 
by a direct order issued by the government ; and of 
wch an order, an arbitrary gosremment might readily 
enough axrail itself on particular occasions. This had 
hssoi done during the American war. Now, he had 
always though that it bceach of a law was an evidence 
of ite. emistence. Before the year 1765, the term of 
the French ^erida was six years. In that year, the 
term .was. increased to eight years. ' No mention 
^Hthatever was made of peace or war^ and so it ^ood 
sm the ordoniiaiice. But when war canie, the govern-^ 
^nent /said , that it wanted soldierf, and the men were 
netained; Though this abuse bad be^n occasionally 
resorted to by an arbitrary government, yet, from the 
tiatnre.of the regulation, it appeared that the retaining 
jdf the men during the war was not consideted as 
^essentially necessary. But as &r as the regulation 
went^ it distinctly confirmed the statement which had 
been made by him. That the government followed 
its/caanvenknce in breaking through its engagetneit^, 
at many govetnments did, but as our govemnlent 
Aea^ not do, was certain. Now, as to the dis- 
,efaBEge of the soldier during a war, nobody could 
-dsuythat diis nnist often be inconvenient. JSkD like- 
wise it waa often iaconvcnient to pay money at the 
exact timi at which k was doe, and some wattld pet 

££ a 
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pay at all ; but it would be very odd if )>ersons wef« 
to argue from this that there ought to be no regu- 
lations for enforcing, die payment of just debts. The 
whole experience of the European services was 
agamst the Honourable Geneiul, and those who 
thought as he did; In the Austrian senrke there 
were various modes of recruiting, and at short pe- 
riods. He would ask whether Gemlemen had ever 
heard of such a people as the Swiss ? There nev«r 
were better troops, and yet all the regiments were 
engaged only for a term of y^ars, and were dis* 
charged even in time of war. What then became of 
all that we had heard about the military character ? 
But then the Gentlemen argued m a curious way, fbr 
they said that the Swiss were not EngUdi } and if the 
-instances had been taken frcmi the French or the 
Swedes, or any other people,' tl^ .would have eao- 
actly the same objection. They said that we were 
theorists. If they understood the term theory, as 
applying to any thing which had never before, under 
exactly similar .circumstances, be^i tried, then all 
governments must be theorists, more or less, in every 
thing that they did. If, indeed, he had been talking 
loi the Chinese, the Tartars, pr the N^p^ses, -they 
might then, with some justice, say that the instances 
did not apply ; but in the great; family of Eun^e, 
where the degrees of civiitsadDn were nearly equal, 
and where the military trhacacter wasi nearly the sanie^ 
the difference was not so great a^to prevent the jus- 
dee of the comparison fiom being sufidestiy striking. 
. CF they called this theory, they must call every tfaku^ 
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80 whefe the example vas not Gcactly similar in point 
of circumstances^ situation, and every thing else. 
But the truth was, that die resemblance was suffi- 
ciently obvious to answer all the purposes here in* 
tended. He must therefore say, that the whole ex:* 
perience of the different military regulations in Eu- 
rope was against thdr notions of the effect which 
limited service would have on the character of the 
soldier. He might, therefore, consider that point as 
set completely at rest. He had many direct authori- 
ties in his favour on this point, which, however, he 
would not at present' particularly mention. 

As to the inconvenience that would attend the db« 
charging of men during war, he could not help com- 
plimenting the Gentlemen on the other side on the 
ext^ision of their views in the contemplation of dis* 
tant evils ; because when he looked back on their 
measures, he found them all of a temporary nature. 
He .would ask, whether they were not merely calcu-* 
hted to answer the purposes of the moment without 
any regard to the future? Compulsbn might, per- 
haps, have been proper in the circumstances of the 
case* He meant to say nothing as to that ; but cer- 
tainly the expedients were entirely temporary. He 
coiald not look back without reccJlecting how often 
he had lamented in that house the evident disposition 
which constantly appeared in it to adopt temporary 
elufb and expedients. Its language had been, ^< Oh ! 
save us just now, save us from this present danger, 
and pay no regard whatever to the future, let that 
provide for itseU;^' Tl»s was imitating certain philo* 
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sophers who enjoyed the ptresent toomac\u But sow 

the Gentlemen said, ^ For God's sake ! take care tfadC 

your measures do not prove mischieYotis selven years 

hence/* They abandoned their former fedKng^^ and 

were now wonckously apprehensiv(^ of what might 

happen in future ; but at all evaus posterity cootd* 

not be injured by this phn ; because, . among die 

advantages- of it, one was, that ia this view the pos* 

sftile evil could oely arise m exact proportion to thef 

aotual good. If many men were not got, then tiiere 

wduld be bdt few to discharge -~ [a bn^h from; die 

opposidon]]. This was a piopositiDn so plain, ifaxr 

he could not conceive vrfaat die Gendeoiai found m it 

so highly . diverting. And here he had heard "Mty 

singular reasoning, which shanred iM nature of die 

objBctioos and the want of considecationimhepart 

ol die obpfctors^ This nfrar particcdsrty appasent iff 

the arguflttents used respecting ithe effects of theperik 

odical discharging at the end of sdvea y«at& The 

fact iiia9, that dus would have no iffect that could 

justly cduse tiae smaUest afcurm before a very distant 

period) so thaA he could scarcely give the Gentlenaen 

any. credit &tr their fears. What did they st^pose we 

sbduld lose by this plan i fifteen- years must dapae 

before, we lost dne*twelfth of these men, swppoiaHg 

that dsiey took their discharges as early as possibte* 

From tiik he had gone widi hb cakuiardon to twenty- 

eigiM yearsy and this period must eibpee before die 

loss Gcmld amount to any thing that ^wsb tstili alann- 

ing. He mij^t have calouhted faitha-, flKthis was* a 

mere matter of calculation ; bat hating taken so cisn* 
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ttderable a^ portion of a century, he thought it very 
needless at present to carry the calcuhttion any farther. 
This he said on a supposition that the period was to 
be seven years . only ; but whai we took in the addi* 
tiona} guard which was ho;Kr provided on this pomt| 
tbey inu^ be very anxious indeed who could feel any 
apprehensions* Now, he had said befiore, and would 
say agab, that the discharge of the men at the end 
of these periods, must be ccmsideced as a sacrifice* 
This was following the improvements of modem life^ 
As reason and civilization advanced, men saw the 
advantages of such sacrifices. All the improvements 
in our agricuUute, in our commerce, and in many 
other things, proceeded upon this principle. What 
dktinguished the merchants of this country froni 
others? What distinguished our agricidture from 
others, but that enterprising spirit which taught them 
to sacrifice ^ present advantage for the hope of a 
greater future one ? The opinions of military officers 
had not so much weight with him m this case as m 
tnaiiy others. An officer looking at his fine regi^ 
tA&ktj hb grenadiers, with noiie under five f^et tM 
in the frcmt ranks, could not, perhaps, bear to tbmk 
el parting with them, and this feeling would be 
stronger in proportion to hi& attachment to his pib^ 
fessbn* The same feeling, too, Would be fete by i 
pfenter^ when he saw the axe applied to some of ' ih^ 
finest plants, though tlas was absolutely necessai!^ fot 
the benefin of the grove. If an instance might b^ 
taken from agriculture, he might mention that of llif 
turnip husbandry, whicli, though introduced at the 
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begbning of the last centary, had made very daw 
progress, and even as yet -was by no means general, 
because it involved a sacrifice on the part of the 
owner. The advantages, however, were ten-fold 
greater than the sacrifice. First feelings, thepcfore, 
tm. this subject were nothing. What had prevented 
the rapid progress of this hu^andry, and many other 
improvements, was the vulgac maxim of saying, 
** Get all you can, and keep all you get.'V This was 
the conduct dictated by first feelings, till experience 
and more extended knowledge taught mankind, thsHt 
by keeping all they got, they dki not get what they 
might. This was pred^ly the state of the present 
questipn, and he exhorted Gentlemai not to look 
to what we lost only, but to consider also what we 
might gain, and that this measure was substituted 
instead of those temporary efforts, under the eyi) 
effects of which this country was at this moment la.- 
bouring. He advised them to condder the nature of 
the limited service, and the extent of the periods } 
but he. Exhorted them to. take counsel from those who 
^itYOured the doctrine .of limited service generallyi^ 
yaCher than . from those who were enemies to it alto* 
gether. It was impossible that the terms could he 
absolute during the existence of any war; for the 
-fact: ^9^, that wars now came so fast in succession, 
that . arrangement on th#9e . tterms would scarcely be 
any boon to the soldier at aH^ If there was no hmk 
tbo the service but that. coi>tingency^. it , would be va^^ 
pbssible for the soldier .to calculate ..uppn; wy time &!* 
bis discharge^ and or^ going abroad he would b^ 
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almost a$\ much deprived of the hopes of returning 
home as he was at present; and upon this principle 
th^ plan would do nothing, for the advantages to be 
derived from it would be lost. But. now*, by fixing 
the discharge at a certsdn period, the advantages would 
be clear, and the danger, even Supposing that all 
who were entitled to it should demand their discharge 
at the earliest period, so inconsiderable, that the sacri- 
fice would be prodigiously overbalanced by the bene* 
fits to be derived from it. 

As to the other point, which was that of the 
colonial service, the inconv^iences here would not, 
by any means, be so great as might be supposed. 
This point might be reduced to a narrow compass. 
The inconveniences might be met by different regu* 
lations for that service, by appointing troops of a 
different description for it, and by other means. The 
danger was trifling, while the period was only seven 
years^ as i; was bef»e j and when^ as now, the 
period might be t^i years, the danger was greatly 
diminished. Here the instance of the East-India 
Company^s troops was pieculiarly applicable, and it 
was of the strc«igest sort, on account of the dis- 
tance to the East, besqig so much greater than that to 
the West-Indies i besides, in that service the m&k 
were only ^ilisted for five years. The most perfect 
good &uth was kept with them, and the India Com- 
pajiy foiind the bendit oi recruiting for this period. 
They cc«itinued enlisting troops on this condition,' 
till the government put an end to it on account of 
its interferuig with the ordinary recruiting o^the 
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army. Had be not ecperiftnce on 1^ side thm? 
Could he despair of success in an instance where the 
adverse circumstances were not by any means so 
strong ? These were the heads of the inconveniences 
tfas^ were set against the hopes which mighty upon 
the soundest principles of reason^ be drawn from this 
measure* This was the only chapge from which he 
could see the least chance of procuring the proper 
numbers to supply the army. This change too would 
so much enhance the value of the service^ that mii!« 
titudes who would not before have entered the ser- 
vice, would now resort to it. The character of the 
servt(;e would thereby be raised, and a pro<figious 
£aeiUtty given to our recruiting. The great objeelioli 
to the army,: amongi^ persons who hsd a regard to 
chacacter, or to the respectabilky of their Siluaitions^ 
was, the people of which it was in some measure 
composed, m consequence of our- reitruitittg it wkh 
cdnvicts and persons of bad reptite. It had been 
asserted that distress prindpaily drove £aen to on 
ranks.; but this was a resource whii:b it Was unfit for 
&is country to depend upon. By these things the 
surmy had been brought into disrepute, and the per- 
son who had engaged as . a soldier, wots considered 
as having degraded himself, and as gcHle for ever. 
From the description of people that was introduced 
into the army, the ' discipline was necessarily more 
severe : and this very severky itfeelf prevented respect- 
able people from eixlisting, when otherwise they 
would have done it. These w«re the evils that called 
fcnidiy for remedy. The experience o£ our own 
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ficrvice was agahidt the Gentlemen oil the other skl^ 
when thiey «aid that iimited service would lower the 
character of the army, for they might have witnessed 
nmiy instances to the contrary. As to the inconve- 
niencesy therefisre, of the colonial service, these 
omght not for a moment to be put in competition with 
die advaiitages which would be dmved from the plan 
of limited service. 

\ Then came the parting with them in time of war. 
He had, by calculatioh,' clearly found that the incon* 
venknce in this respect would be very trifling ; be- 
sides that the evik, small as they were, must be at a 
gceat distance. These were the considerations which 
kad induced him to resort to this plan ; and he was^ 
in some measure, driven to it from necessity, by the 
filihire of all other expedients. We could riot change 
ear population, but we might change the nature of 
eur service ; and this was what was proposed. Now, 
one word as to the present situation of the army. It 
would be -observed, that this plan was only doing that 
generally, which partially had existed for many years 
back. He protested against the argument, that be- 
€!aiase Kttle effect was produced on this small plan, 
little could be expected on a larger. The plan of 
Umited service, as it stood at present, had little effect, 
merely because it w^s partial. The efiects to be ex- 
pected from such a measure- as this must arise from 
its notoriety and solemhity. It must be rendered 
generally interesting and impressive, and, m order to 
be so, it must be uaivefsal. We ate not to conrider 
whether each uidivicktal is to calculate accurately fbc 
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hifialself what may be the advantages of the ser- 
vice ;. the point is, in what ^estimation the serviee may 
be held by others. At presait the soldier was some- 
times considered as^ a person gone, as one who was 
completely lost. Now, die point was to raise die 
character of the jsoldier aiid of the service ; and in 
order to do this, in additbn to the limited period of 
service, it might be matter for future consideradon^ 
whether some civil privileges might not be granted 
to the soldiers who had served a certain dme. Even 
the elecdve franchise, though it could not properly 
be given them in boroughs, or in the coundes in 
Scotland, which were much on the same footing as 
boroughs, might be given them in the coundes in 
England. Individuals, perhaps, might not calculate 
on these advantages, but then all these things went 
to raise the character of the army in the genaral 
esdmadon ; and this would always be a powerful 
inducement to enlist. He had only stated these ad* 
vantages and disadvantages very generally. It was 
first to be considered that the character of the service 
was to . be raised, in order to procure the proper sup* 
plres for it. He had stated how this was to be done« 
He had then adverted to the necessity of discharging 
the men at the end of a certain period, even during a 
war, and had mentioned the instance of the. East* 
India Company's troops, which proved that there was 
no gr^ danger in this, nor in the influence of this 
plan upon our colonial service. He thought tlus of 
no great magnitude. The whole, in short, proceeded 
Vi)y)a the enlightened principle of sacrificing a smaller 
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good at present, in order to receive a much greater 
at a future period. It proceeded upon that enlightened 
avarice, if he might say so, which overturned the 
whole maxim, to which he had before alluded, and 
taught us thkt, by keeping all we got, we did not 
get all we might. Having thus generally stated the 
nature of the object in view, and the means which it 
was proposed to employ, he would conclude with 
nK>vingy that the clause be added to the bill. 



Tbi introduction of the clause was apposed by Sir James Pulte^ 
fwy, Mr, Yorhe^ Mr. Cannings and Mr. Perceval ; and sup^ 
ported by Colonel Craufurd^ General Loftus^and Mr, Fox, The 
Committee then divided^ on bringing up the clause : 

For the clause - - - - - 254 
Against iV ~ - - - - - - 1%^ 



Majority - 



129 
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VACCINE INOCULATION. 



July 2, 1806. 

XjORD HENRT PEirr {Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
ntoved, " That an Jsuinble address be presented to His Majesty^ 
« praying that he will be graciously pleased to direct His Royal 
«• College of Physicians to enquire into the state of the Vaccine 
•* Inoculation in the United Kingdom^ and to report their opi-- 
^' nion as to the progress which it has made^ and the causes 
" which baiie retarded its general adoption.^* Dr, Mathews 
seconded the ftwtion. Mr. Wilberforce concurred with the twa 
former speakers , Jn bearing testimony to the beneficial effects 
which had resulted from Vaccine Inoculation ; but suggested^ as 
a preferable and more practicable course of procedure^ the ap^ 
pointment of a Committee of the House of Commons ^ and another 
of the House of Lords ^ who should enquire into the act uaf state 
of the disease^ and receive evidence as to its progress and 
effects* 

Mr. Secretary WINDHAM. — « The only point, 
Sir, in which it appears to me, that we differ in 
opinion, as to the subject under our consideration, is, 
as to the mode that ought to be pursued in effecting 
the object we have in view. Upon this point I must 
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say, that I am rather inclined to give the preference 
to the plan which 'has been suggested by my Noble 
Friend, who brought forward this motion. The pro- 
pcsition which has ^ been just now made by the 
Hoiiourable Gentleman on the opposite side, seems 
to be merely a cpmmut;ation of that which has been 
suggested by the Noble Lord near me. The whole 
difference turns upon the question of substituting the 
Report of a Committee of this House for that of the 
College of Physicians. The Honourable Member 
seems to think, that an investigation and report, pro- 
ceeding from a Committee, would have more weight 
and authority with the public, than a report issuing 
from a body of Physicians. In this particular, how- 
ever, I must beg leave to differ from him, as I think 
a Committee of this House would be less competent 
to form a correct and sound judgment upon the 
^abject, than medical men would be. Their incom- 
petency would be felt and considered by the public, 
and consequently an opinion from them, as to the ^ 
good or bad effects of the Vaccine Inoculation would 
have much less weight on their minds. It would 
not tend to allay their suspicions, , nor administer a 
guidance for their future conduct. Far different, 
howevar, would be the effect of a Report proceeding 
from that learned and respectable body, the Royal 
College of Physicians, most formally called upqn by 
{Vliam^it. By the Noble Lord's plan, I think the 
aut}ioiity and influence of Parliament would come in 
just in the way m which it ought to come. It wJH 
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add a superior degree of solemnity to our sanction of 
what we deem a most useful and highly-beneficial 
discovery. In the one case the House would be 
grounding their procedure upon the opinion of a Com* 
mittee, founded perhaps upon fallacious principles, 
while in the otjjter they will prtKeed upon the surest 
grounds, upon the "sentiments and opinions of men 
of experience, in a learned profession, which enables 
them to judge with superior accuracy and acuteness 
upon subjects connected with that profession. To 
Committees of this House the common adage might 
be. applied, * Ne sutor. ultra crepidam ;* for it is a 
well-known fact, that a man is always a more com- 
petent judge of matters relatmg to his own profession, 
than another who is a perfect stranger to such sub- 
jects,. On the whole, I think, that the plan of my 
Npble Friend would have infinitely the best chance 
of overcoming the public prejudices, and of giving 
validity to the opinions of those best able to judge of 
the real merits of this valuable discovery made by 
Dr. Jenner. Perhaps, indeed, these prejudices may 
be found already too deeply rooted in the minds of 
some f(^w individuals to be extirpated by the com* 
bined efforts both of the College. of Physicians and 
of Parliament, if we were to judge from th^:fiaihire 
ci our former sanction, in accomplishing the utmost 
of our wishes. This, however, I sincerely trust will 
not be the case, as I am ' one of those who,, con- 
vinced of its superior efficacy by itsJsiiccess in foreign 
COttiMxies, have only to deplore that it has not me^ 
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better encouragemeat in our own. The 
^ Honourable pmtleman who spoke last recommencte 
a certain species of compulsion^ and indeed I think 
it is such a one as the leg^lature of any country 
may^^in certain cases, be well entitled to adopt, in 
order to prevent contagious maladies from spreading 
among society. Such compulsory measures ought, 
however, not to be adopted except in cases of the 
most urgent necessity. If it really can be shewn 
that compulsory measures are requisite upon the 
present occasion, then is Parliamoit blameable for 
not having adopted them sooner. It is now common 
to be scandalized at seeing the wretched and miserable 
objects, who are afflicted with this baneful disorder, 
carried about in the public streets, in the arms oE 
their anxious and afflicted parents, mingling with 
society, as if no such infectious disease existed. I 
know well, however, that the moment any kind of 
compulsion is adopted upon subjects of this sort, 
that moment there is a greater degree of hatred ex- 
cited in the public mind against what may be judi* 
ciously prescribed; and I therefore should be ex- 
ceedingly unwilling to resort to such a measure. The 
mild, solemn, apd considerate recommendation of 
Vaccination by Parliament being what they judge the 
most prudent plan to be pursued, will no doubt go 
infinitely further than any constraint whatever* Had 
the. question, this day related solely to the quantum of 
niward which Parliament ought to bestow upon the 
(Sscoverer of this most efficacious and beneficial prao^ 
voi,. n. FF 
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tic6» I should not hftVe ofcjiected lo the appCMntiiiMf 
of a Comfnktee in the manner the Hcmourable JMem- , 
ber proposes, namely » for the purpose of leaving di6 
business entirely to their discretion. That subject, 
bdweyer» will be more fit for future considet^itipii, 
when this previous point is pmperly ascertained t6 
the eadsfaction of the pubHc. Then will be tb€ 
^me to remunerate and encourage that meritorious 
mdividual to whom society ia general owes the ut- 
most gratitude and favour, and who, I csonot help 
thinls^bg, has not yet been sufficiently rewarded for 
the expence and trouble this dkcovery has cost him. 
(A loud cry of hear ! hear ! from all parts of the 
House.) Such are the grounds upon which I think 
It my duty to support the Noble Lonf in the motion 
he has made, and the reasons which would make 
me eaceeedingly unwilling to resort to compulsory 
measures under^ any circumstances, except diose of 
the most urgent and dangerous aecessity.^ (A cry 
of hear!) 

The fnotion^ b^vit^ hem supportid byMr.BmJtes andMn* 
WilHam Smith f was unanimot^sly agreed iOf. and the address 
nu0S ordered to ie presented iy such mewiers as foere of Hie 
Majesty s Most Honourable Privy Council. 



tN. B. For the report of the above speech, att weQ 
for tbtf of a^odiar on the same subject^ which inrttl 
be found in the subsequent volume^ the Editor h 
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' indebted to an useful publication by Charles Murray , 
Esq. Secretary to the National Vaccine Institution, 
entitled, ^^ Debates in Parliament respecting the Jen- 
nerian Discovery,'^ and containing some important 
documents and statements relating to Vaccine Inocu* 
lation. 
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